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PREFAGE. 


The present work includes, as far as known, all species and sub- 
species of birds which occur in Illinois and Wisconsin, the total num- 
ber being 398, with descriptions of their various plumages, nests 
and eggs, and geographical distribution, together with more or less 
brief biographical notes concerning them. 

The keys to families and species are practically the same as those 
which first appeared in the author’s Birds of Eastern North America, 
revised to meet their present needs. These should enable the stu- 
dent to readily identify a bird, the species belonging to the different 
families being arranged according to the length of the wing (measured 
from carpus to tip). A key to the eggs of our more common species 
is also included. 

Careful comparison of large series of specimens has shown that 
while adult birds of the same species differ considerably in length, 
the wing measure is very constant, the variation in a large number 
of specimens being so small that, allowing for possible extremes, we 
may safely arrange our birds in groups, using the length of the 
wing as a basis. The identification of any species then becomes a 
comparatively simple matter, as usually the birds contained in each 
group are so few in number that characteristic differences are easily 
indicated. 

Let us, for example, assume we have a bird before us which we 
wish to identify; we should first learn to which family it belongs. 
Turning to the Key to Families, we find this a simple matter (as the 
families are few and the illustrated differences in the bills and feet 
very characteristic), we discover our bird to be a duck. Having as- 
certained the family to which the bird belongs, we turn to the Key to 
Species. We have, of course, measured the wing and found it to 
be 5.90 inches long, measured from the carpus (bend of wing) to 
tip. (See illustration, ‘‘How to Measure a Bird,” on page 20.) 

We now turn to the Ducks, and discover they are divided into 
subfamilies, the Bay and Sea Ducks having a flap or lobe on the hind 
toe, and the fresh-water ducks, or River and Pond Ducks having no 
large flap on the hind toe. Our bird has a flap on its hind toe, and is 
evidently a salt-water duck, belonging to the subfamily Fuliguline. 
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This subfamily, we find, contains two sections: Section 1, having the 
tail feathers not stiff and pointed, and Section 2, tail feathers stiff and 
pointed. Our duck has stiff, pointed tail feathers, and therefore be- 
longs in Section 2. Section 2 contains two species, one having 
whole front of head and cheeks black, the other, with sides of head 
more or less white. As our duck has a patch of white on the side of 
the head, it must therefore be the Ruddy Duck, Erismatura jamai- 
censis, No. 66, the number indicating its location in the main bedy 
of the work, where the different species and subspecies are treated 
in their proper order and more amplified descriptions of the various 
plumages are given. 

All measurements of birds are given in inches and fractions of an 
inch. The diagrams on page 20 will illustrate how a bird should be 
measured, and the chart (page i2) will be useful to the student 
of ornithology who may not be familiar with the technical terms used 
in describing birds. Such terms as primaries, axillars, carpus, etc., 
should be learned at once. It is customary to indicate the sexes by 
the signs of Mars and Venus; the male, of course, being given that 
of Mars, o', and the female, Venus, 9. 

In preparing the present work I have made free use of previous 
publications by various authors, due credit being given in such cases, 
and I wish to express my acknowledgments and thanks to Mr. Isaac 
E. Hess, Mr. Ruthven Deane, Mr. Frank M. Woodruff, Mr. R. Magoon 
Barnes, Mr. Girard A. Abbott, Mr. H. K. Coale, Mr. J. Grafton Parker, 
Mr. B. T. Gault, Mr. H. S. Swarth and Mr. John F. Ferry, for many 
notes, and records, and to Mr. Wm. J. Gerhard, Assistant Curator 
of Entomology, for valuable assistance in reading and correcting 
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GLOSSARY. 


Nearly all the terms used in describing a bird may be more easily 
and clearly understood by examining the illustrations of ‘‘bird topo- 
graphy,” on page 12, than from a written description; a few, however, 
may require a word of explanation. 

Culmen. — The ridge of the upper mandible. 

Cere. — A hard skin-like covering on the base of the upper man- 
dible (Parrots, Hawks, etc.). 

Mandibles. — Some authors use the word maxilla for the upper half 
of the bill, and mandible for the lower. I prefer, however, to describe 
the two halves of the bill as upper and lower mandible. 

Gonys. — Bend of under mandible, usually used to include the 
outline of under mandible from angle to the tip. 

Unguis. — The nail on the end of the upper mandible; very pro- 
nounced in several families of water birds (Ducks, Pelicans, and 
Petrels ). 

Axillars or Axillary Plumes. — Several elongated feathers at the 
junction of the wing and body. (Lat. axilla, the arm-pit. ) 

Carpus or Carpal Joint. — Bend of the wing. The third segment 
of the wing, corresponding to the wrist (see illustration ). 

Speculum. — A wing band or patch (usually of a different color 
from the rest of the wing), formed by the terminal portion of the 
secondaries; very noticeable in the Ducks. 

Tarsus. — Extends from the root of the toes to the end of the 
tibia (what appears to be the bend of the leg or knee; but which is, 
in reality, the heel joint). See illustration. 

Toes Syndactyle. — Outer and middle toes more or less joined to- 
gether (Kingfisher, etc.). 

Toes Zygodactyle. — Arranged in pairs, two in front, two behind 
(Cuckoos, etc. ). 

Tarsus Reticulate. — Covered with numerous small, uneven scales, 
usually more or less rounded (Plovers, Geese, etc. ). 

Tarsus Scutellate. — Comparatively large, somewhat square-cut 


scales, one above the other, covering the front of the tarsus. 
Il 
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Booted Tarsus. — Scales fused together on greater portion of 
tarsus so as to be indistinct or invisible except on lower part (Robins, 


etc. ). 
Superciliary Stripe. — Stripe over the eye. 


Under Primary, Coverts 


Under Wing Coverts = > 


Primartes 


Culmen 
: ‘ Superciliary Stripe 
Upper Mandible Lores \Crawon 


‘\ ! Forehead \ 
‘ _Occiput 


: : —Ss i = 
.\— t 
PY 1O} Speculum 
i \=<\-Aurteulars or Ear Coverts 
= d Wing of Duck showing speculum. 


Nostrit i 
eS 
> Nape 


Lower Mandible ..” ee oe 
; f / ~~ Malar Region or Cheek 


Cope Gy ihe 
7 Chin ---4-----t- Side of Neck Back 
8ub-mazillary \ eras 
Line Ss " oo \, 
Pers \ 
ey me CLaterscapular Region 
a Se 
Jugulum --4- Neaputars a 


Carpal Joint -“"\" 
ba aC 4 | Tertiala 
Lesser Wing Coverts~ 


Middle Wing Coverts -~" eed 


—_--" 


Upper Tail Coverts 


Greater Coverts } : 
es Tail, Feathe> 
= \, 
. N = 
SSN“ ‘Under Tail Coverts 
. or Crissum 
SS 


i 
First Primary 


Black- breast Plover. 


— Hind Toe 


TOPOGRAPHY OF A.PLOVER 


ENT RODUC TION. 


A bird is a feathered vertebrate animal; or, to describe it more 
fully, it is an air-breathing, warm-blooded, feathered, oviparous (egg- 
laying), vertebrate animal, having a four-chambered heart, and a 
complete double circulation. Birds occupy a place in nature inter- 
mediate between the mammals and the reptiles, and many naturalists 
consider a bird to be merely a modified reptile. 

These feathered vertebrates are recognized by zodlogists as be- 
longing to a Class named Aves to distinguish them from other animals, 
and the Class is separated into subclasses, which in turn are again 
subdivided into orders, suborders, families, subfamilies, genera and 
subgenera and finally into species and subspecies. 

Birds belonging to the same family, but which show decided and 
constant differences, are recognized as species, whereas if the differ- 
ences in color or size are not very great and intermediate forms occur 
showing an intergradation from one to the other, they are called races 
or subspecies. Races or subspecies are really species in process of 
development, and are caused by difference in climate, food, etc. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that the line of demarkation 
between a species and a subspecies is a purely arbitrary one, and is 
largely a matter of individual opinion. Subspecies are distinguished 
by a third name; for example, Dendroica palmarum hypochrysea 
is a race or subspecies of Dendroica palmarum. 

Having learned something as to what a bird is, let us take up in 
order the more important external parts, such as the wing, tail, bill, 
and feet. 


THE. WING: 


As an aid to identification, the wing characters are most impor- 
tant. The terms primaries, secondaries, axillars, wing coverts, etc., 
are constantly used in describing birds, and the student should learn 
to recognize them at a glance. 
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Carpus The Rem- 
SO Alila 


iges are the 
flight feathers 
of the wing, 
and the Tec- 
trices are the 
small feathers 
covering the 
upper part of 
the wing or 
shoulder (see 
illustration); 
and are usually 
called coverts. 
The remiges 
are divided 
into primaries, 
secondaries, and tertials, according to the location in the wing. 

The Primaries are the feathers growing from the outer section 
of the wing; that is to say, from the outer bend of the wing (carpus) 
to tip, C to D, the number ranging from 9g to ro (and rarely 11) in 
various families. At first, it is not always easy to distinguish the 
last primary from the first 
secondary; but experience is 
the best teacher, and the point 
can always besettled by exam- 
ining the rootsof the feathers. 

The Secondaries are the 
remiges attached to the ulna 
or forearm, B to C (see illus- 
tration); they number from 
6 to 40in the various families, 
the Humming-bird having the 
smallest number, and the AI- 
batross more than 4o. 

The Tertials are the few remaining remiges which grow from the 
humerus, A to B. 

The Tectrices, or Wing Coverts, are small feathers covering the 
larger wing feathers; the feathers lining the edge of the under surface 
of the wing are called under wing coverts. The outer wing coverts 
are divided and described as greater wing coverts, middle wing coverts, 
and lesser wing coverts, respectively. (See illustration.) 
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Onder Primary, Coverts 


Primaries 


== >;:~ -Amillars or Axillary Plumes 


Under Surface of Wing. 


The Speculum. A term used to indicate a patch or band on the 
wing (usually of different color from the rest of the feathers ), formed 
by the terminal portion of the secondaries, very noticeable in the 
Ducks. (See illustration, page 12.) 

The Axillary Plumes, or Axillars, are an important aid in the iden- 
tification of many species; these are several rather elongated feathers 
growing from the armpit (axilla), at the junction of the wing and 
body. 


ae, PALL. 


The Rectices, or Tail Feathers, proper, number from 8 to 24, and 
in some very few cases even more. By far the greater number of 
birds, however, have 12 rectices. The small feathers overlapping 
the rectices are called upper tail coverts, while those below are the 
under tail coverts or crissum, although the latter term is often used 
to include the region immediately about the vent. 


Rounded tail 


/) 


Pointed or cuneate tail Forked tail 
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THE LEG AND WOO: 


A bird’s leg may be briefly described as having only the knee 
downward exposed; the true thigh is concealed, but may be felt 
under the skin on the side of the body. The true knee is close to the 


Booted Tarsus Scutellate Tarsus 


body just under the skin. The first exposed joint, which is apparently 
the knee, is really the heel. (See illustration.) The bird does not 
walk on the foot (from the heel downward), but merely walks on its 


toes. 


ae 
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The Tarsus, which is measured from the bend of the leg (end of 
tibia ) to the roots of the toes (C to D in illustration), is an important 
factor in the identification of many species. The feet are very variable 
in shape and arrangement of the toes. These variations are of the 
greatest importance, representing generic and, often, family differences. 

The Toes are usually three or four (the Ostrich has but two), 
the greater number having three in front and one behind; sometimes 
two in front and two behind (Zygodactyle); two in front and one 
behind; or, in one family (not North America), all four turned for- 
ward. Some families have the outer and middle toes joined or fused 
together for part of their length (Syndactyle), as in the Kingfisher. 
Some species have webbed feet, others have the toes armed with 
curved talons, and so on; but the various differences with which we 
wish to become familiar can better be illustrated than described. 


Foot of Warbler 


Foot of Owl 
Foot of Sparrow 
Foot of three-toed Woodpecker Types of Feet. — Land Birds. 
THE. BIL. 


The Bill consists of an upper and a lower mandible, both of which 
are movable. The shape is of great assistance in determining the 
family to which the species belong. Four principal types are recog- 
nized: — 

1. Epignathous. Upper mandible longer than lower; the tip 
bent or hooked over the end of lower mandible. (Examples: Hawks, 
Gulls, Petrels, Parrots. ) 
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2. Hypognathous. Lower mandible longer than upper man- 
dible. (Example: Black Skimmers, Rhynchops.) 

3. Paragnathous. Both mandibles of about equal length. 

4. Metagnathous. Mandibles crossed. (Example: Crossbill, 
Loxia. ) 

The shape and size of the bill vary greatly, as will be seen by the 
following illustrations representing fifteen of the principal types 


among our birds: — 


Conirostral bill of Song Sparrow Cultrirostral bul of Least Bittern 


Ta 


Bill of Warbler 


— 


Bill of Sparrow 


fee = 
| I ia 


Bill of Black Skimmer 


Bill of Woodpecker 


Bill of Heron 


Cere. A membrane (usually hard), which covers the base of the 
upper mandible. (Hawks, Parrots, Jegers. ) 

Nasal Fossa, or Nasal Groove. Groove in which the nostrils open. 

Gonys. Bend of lower mandible; usually used to include the 
outline of the under mandible, from the angle to the tip. 

Culmen. The ridge of the upper mandible. 
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Unguis. The nail on the end of the upper mandible. Very pro- 
nounced in some families of Water Birds. (Ducks, Pelicans, and 
Petrels.) 

Mandibles. — Some authors use the word maxilla for the upper 
half of the bill, and mandible, for the lower. I prefer, however, to 
describe the two halves of the bill as upper and lower mandible. 


HOW TO MEASURE A BIRD. 


Length 


Tarsus . fatten 


For description, see page 21. 
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HOW TO MEASURE A BIRD. 


See illustration, page 20. 


Wing. — Distance from carpal joint C (bend of wing) to the tip 
of the longest primary D. See cut on page 20. 

Length. — Distance in a straight line from the end of the bill to 
the tip of the longest tail feather. (Occasionally the middle 
feathers are much elongated, as in the Old Squaw and Pintail 
Duck, and in other families of birds, such as Phethon and Stercora- 
rius. In such cases it is well to give the length from bill to longest 
tail feather, and also to end of outer tail feather. ) 

Tail. — Distance from the tip of the longest tail feather to its base 
(the point where it enters the body ). 

Bill. — The distance in a straight line from where the bill (upper 
mandible) joins the skin of the forehead (A) to the tip (B). 
(There are a few exceptions to this rule, in some families, such as 
birds with frontal plate, etc. Some curved bills are measured along 
the curve of the culmen, and at times it is advisable to measure from 
the nostril to the tip of the bill, but in such cases it should always be 
so stated. ) 

Tarsus. — Distance in front of the leg from what appears to be the 
knee joint (end of tibia ) to the root of the middle toe. 

All measurements are given in inches and fractions of an inch. 


INDEX TO KEY TO FADES: 
WATER BIRDS. 


Group 1. Toes, four, with lobate web or web on sides of toes. 
See page 23. 


Group 2. Toes, four; front toes, palmate (full webbed ); hind toe, 
not connected with front ones by web. See page 24. 


Group 3. Toes, four; totipalmate (all toes full webbed); hind 
toe, connected with front ones by web. See page 27. 


Group 4. Toes, four, not full webbed; small web between toes 
at base, or toes entirely without web; hind toe, sometimes very small. 
See page 28. 


Section 1. Hind toe, raised above level of front toes. See page 28. 

Section 2. Hind toe, on same level with front toes. See page 30. 

Group 5. Toes, three, full webbed; no hind toe. See page 32. 

Group 6. Toes, three, not full webbed; a small web between 
toes at base, or toes entirely without web. See page 33. 


2,2 


WATER BIRDS. 


KEY TO FAMILIES. 


GROUP 1. Toes, four; with lobate webs, or webs on sides 


of toes. 


Bill, pointed; feet, placed far back, near tail; underparts, silvery 
white: tail, very short. Family COLYMBIDZ:. Grebes. 


see page 35. 


Forehead, with bare shield; bill, rather short; general color, 
slaty gray; toes, with lobate webs. 
Family RALLIDA. Subfamily FULICINZE. Coots. 
See page 89. 
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Hind toe, elevated above the level of the others; bill, slender; 
nostrils, opening through slits; sides of toes, webbed. 
Family PHALAROPODID A. Phalaropes. 
See pages g1, 93. 


$e Dbiiarratadéar 
I 


GROUP 2. Toes, four; front toes, palmate (full webbed); 


hind toe, not connected with front ones by web. 


Bill, straight and point- 
ed; tarsus, flattened; hind 
toe, with flap or lobe; feet, 
~~ placed far back near the 
mem tail; tail, very short. 
| =~ \ Family GAVIIDZ. Loons. 
eek See page 37. 


Nostrils, separate, not tubular; bill, with cere (a horny or skin- 
like covering on base of upper mandible); hind toe, sometimes very 
small; end of upper mandible (unguis), swollen and somewhat 
rounded; back and wings, always dark, sometimes sooty, sometimes 
barred with brown; tail, never white or gray, usually very dark; 


middle tail feathers, longest, but only very long in adult birds, some- 
times only slightly longer than rest of tail feathers in immature birds. 
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In brown plumages, the axillars (feathers extending from armpit ) 
are heavily barred, brown and white; in other plumages, the axillars 
and under wing coverts are sooty brown or dark slaty brown. 

Family STERCORARIID. Skuas and Jegers. 


See page 41. 


°—. 


ae, 


Nostrils, separate, not tubular; bill, without cere; hind toe, some- 
times very small; upper mandible, curved; unguis (end of bill), 
not swollen; middle tail feathers, about equal in length to the others; 
tail, rarely dark, although sometimes tipped with black or brown; 
axillars and under wing coverts, white or gray, sometimes with narrow 
gray lines or faint wavy bars. 

Family LARIDA. Subfamily LARINA. Gulls. 
See page 42. 


Nostrils, separate, not tubular; hind toe, sometimes very small; 
upper mandible, nearly straight, not hooked or decidedly rounded near 
tip; outer tail feathers, usually longer than middle feathers. 

Family LARIDZ. Subfamily STERNINA. Terns. 
See page 42. 


Bill, long and narrow, having tooth-like serrations on edges; 
toes, four, the front ones, full webbed; hind toe, with flap. 
Family ANATIDZ. Subfamily MERGINA. Mergansers. 
See pages 54, 56. 


Top of bill of Merganser. Side of bil. 
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Z Bill, not narrow; tarsus, scutellate in front 
aang C (transverse scales); toes, four, the front ones,. full 
ee webbed; hind toes, without decided flap or lobe. 


hag Family ANATIDA. Subfamily ANATINA. 
River and Pond Ducks. 


See pages 54, 58. 


Bill of Duck. 


Bill, not narrow; tarsus, scutellate in front (trans- 
verse scales); toes, four, the front ones, full webbed; 
hind toe, with flap or lobe. 

Family ANATIDA. Subfamily FULIGULINZ. 
Sea Ducks. 
see pages 54, 62. 


Lores, feathered; tarsus, reticulate (scales rounded); wing, more 
than thirteen inches long; toes, four, the front ones full webbed. 
Family ANATIDA. Subfamily ANSERINAZ. Geese and Brant. 
pee paves 55, 7ae 


Geese and Swan. 


Lores, partly bare; tarsus, recticulate (scales rounded); size, 
large; neck, long; wing, over eighteen inches long; plumage, white 
or gray. Family ANATIDA. Subfamily CYGNINA. Swans. 

See pages s5, 73. 


oi 
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GROUP 3. Toes, four, totipalmate (front toes, full 
webbed); hind toe, connected with front ones by web. 


Bill, sharp-pointed and slender; chin, bare; neck, 
long and slender; toes, four, all connected by webs; 
middle tail feathers, corrugated or fluted. 

Family ANHINGIDA. Darters, Snake Birds. 
See page 50. 


Bill, hooked at tip, over twelve inches 
long and having a large pouch; lores, bare; 
toes, four, all connected by webs. 


Family PELECANIDA. Pelicans. gins 


See page 52. r 


Bill, hooked at tip, and less than twelve inches long; bare skin 
at base of bill and chin; lores, bare; toes, four, all connected by webs. 
Family PHALACROCORACIDA:. Cormorants. 


See page 51. 


Bill, hooked at tip; lores, feathered; upper 
plumage, entirely black; toes, four, all con- 
nected by webs; tail, forked; wings, very long. 

Family FREGATID2. Man-of-war Birds, 
Frigate Birds. See page 52. 
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GROUP 4. Toes, four, not full webbed; small webs be- 
tween toes at base, or toes entirely without webs; 
hind toe, sometimes very small. 


SECTION 1. Hind toe, raised above level of front toes. 


Avocet. Avocet. 


Tarsus, over 3.50 inches long; bill, curved upward or straight. 
Family RECURVIROSTRIDA. Avocets. 
See pages 91, 95. 


Tarsus less than 3.50 inches long, with transverse scales in front; 
middle toe and claw together shorter than bill, except a few of the 
small species, which have middle toe and claw equal to or longer than 
bill; but all such have the belly and under tail coverts pure white in 
most plumages. 

Family SCOLOPACID. Snipe, Curlews, Sandpipers, etc. 
See pages g1, 96. 


Turnstone (bill). 


Turnstones. 


ri > 
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Hind toe, higher than front ones; lower back and rump, white, 
with black band across rump. Family APHRIZIDA. Turnstones. 
See pages 92, 114. 


Hind toe, higher than front ones; hind toe, very small, hardly 
noticeable; bill, black, rather short and stout; all other species be- 
longing to this family (in North America) have but three toes. 

Family CHARADRIIDA. Black-bellied Plover. 
(Squaterola squaterola.) 
See page 113. 


Plover. Plover. Black-bellied Plover. 


Hind toe, above level of front toes; bill, less than 3 
inches long; toes, four, no comb-like edge on inner side 
of middle toe nail; middle toe and claw together not 
shorter than bill, usually decidedly longer; under 
tail coverts, not white. 

Family RALLIDZ. Rails, etc. 
See pages 86, 87. 


King Rail. / 


Rails. 


Hind toe, above level of front toes; 
bill, over 3 inches long; wing, over 16 
inches; tarsus, over 7 inches; toes, four, 
no comb-like edge on inner side of middle 
toe nail; lores, with hair-like bristles. Family GRUIDZ. Cranes. 

See page 84. 
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— Hind toe, above level of front toes; bill, over 3 
inches long; tarsus, under 7; wing, under 16; toes, 
four, no comb-like edge on inner side of middle toe 
nail; under mandible, often slightly twisted near tip; 
plumage, dark brown with white streaks. 
Family ARAMID. Courlans. 
See page 85. 


Hind toe, on level with front toes. 


Toes, long and slender; bill, short and pointed; a bare shield or 
plate on forehead; wing, about 7 inches long, carpus (bend of wing) 
to tip; under tail coverts, white. 

Family RALLIDA. Subfamily GALLINULIN&. 
Purple Gallinule, or Florida Gallinule. 
See page 89. 


Herons and Bitterns. 


SS Se SS,:—<“<—S:*ti‘ CC 
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Bill, nearly straight and sharply pointed; inner side of middle toe 
nail, with distinct comb-like edge; toes, four, all on same level. Bit- 
terns, tail with ten feathers. Herons, tail with twelve feathers. 

Family ARDEIDZ. Herons, Egrets, and Bitterns. 
See page 78. 


Greater part of plumage, white; bill, very 
large and stout, rounded and somewhat curved; 
tarsus, always over five inches long; toes, four, all 
on same level; no comb-like edge on inner side of 
middle toe nail; wing, over 16 inches long. 

Family CICONIIDA. Storks and Wood Ibises. 

See page 77. 


Bill, long, rather slender, and de- 
cidedly curved downward; tarsus, 
always less than five inches long; toes, 
four, all on the same level; no comb- 
like edge on side of middle toe nail. Family IBIDIDZ. Ibises. 

See page 76. 
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Bill, flat, paddle shaped at the end; toes, four, 
all on same level; wing (carpus to tip), over 
twelve inches long. 

Family PLATALEID. Spoonbills. 
See page 75. 


GROUP 5. Toes, three, full webbed; no hind toe. 


Nostrils, separate, not opening into one double-barrelled tube; 
upper mandible, curved near tip; bill, yellowish, or greenish yellow; 
an indication of a hind toe, in the form of a small 
knob without nail; tail, entirely white, or white 
with black band near tip. This is the only North ™ 
American gull lacking a hind toe. 

Family LARIDZA. Rissa tridactyla. 
Kittiwake Gull. 
See page 44. 


--" 


Murres. Murre. 


Legs placed far back near the tail; bill, black or brownish; wing, 
over 6.50 inches long, carpus (bend of wing) to tip. 
Family ALCIDA. Auks and Murres. 


See page 309. 


(a Size, small; tail, very short; bill, black or 
i - ro. brownish; wing, less than 6.50 inches long. 
Family ALCIDA. Murrelet, Dovekies, etc. 
See page 39. 
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GROUP 6. Toes, three; a small web between toes, or, en- 
tirely without web. 


Toes, three; bill, slender; wing, about 5 inches; bill, about one 
inch; this is the only representative of this family with three toes, 
all others have four; tarsus, less than 1.50‘ inches long. 

Family SCOLOPACIDA. Calidris leucophea. 
Sanderling Sandpiper. 
See page 103. 


Toes, three, partly webbed; tarsus, over 3 inches long; general 
plumage, black and white; legs, pink red in life. . 
Family RECURVIROSTRID&. Stilts. 
See pages 91, 95. 
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Plovers. 


Toes, three; front of tarsus with small rounded scales; bill, 
short; some species have bill less than three-quarters inch long; none 
have bill over two inches long. 

Family CHARADRIIDZ. Plovers. 


See pages 92, III. 


WATER BIRDS. 


KEY TO THE SPECIES. 


Family COLYMBIDA. The Grebes. 


Special Characters: Bill, straight and pointed; toes, four, with 
lobate webs; hind toe elevated above the rest; tail feathers appar- 
ently wanting; legs placed far back. 


Grebes. 


Toes, four; three in front, one behind, with lobate webs. 


Podirymbus 
podiceps. 


Oe 
At 
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*GROUP 1. Wing, less than 6.50 inches long. 


Depth of bill at base of culmen, over .40. Upper parts, glossy 
brownish black; sides of body and neck, tinged with brown, belly 
white. 

In summer: Bill, with black band; throat, black. In winter: 


Bill, without black band; throat, white. Podilymbus podiceps. 
Pied-billed Grebe. Hell Diver. 
See Noirs. 


Depth of bill at base of culmen, less than .40; upper mandible, 
nearly straight and decidedly flattened at nostril; under mandible, 
straight for about three-fourths of its length and then sharply 
ascending. Colymbus nigricollis californicus. 

American Eared Grebe. 
See No. 4. 


Depth of bill at base of culmen, less than .40; top of upper 
mandible (culmen), curved and not flattened at nostrils; under 
mandible, not as sharply ascending near 
the tip. While the summer plumages of 
californicus and auritus are very different, 
the winter plumages are similar. 

In summer: Two small tufts of grayish- 
brown or buff-colored feathers, behind the 
eye; crown, nape, and throat, black. 

In winter: Plain colored, without black or 
buff on head; upper plumage, grayish 
black; under parts, silvery white, often tinged with ash gray on 
throat and sides; no developed plumes behind the eye. 

Colymbus auritus. 
Horned Grebe. 
See No. 3. 


*GROUP 2. Wing, over 6.50 inches long. 


Nostril to tip of bill, less than 2 inches; tarsus with middle toe and 
claw together, less than 5.50. 

In summer: Crown, black; upper throat, gray; lower throat and 
breast, chestnut rufous; rest of underparts, silvery grayish white. 


* For directions for measurement, see page 21. 
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In winter: No rufous brown on throat or breast. ° 
Colymbus holbellii. 
Holbeell’s Grebe. 
See No. 2. 


Nostril to tip of bill, over 2 inches; tarsus and middle toe with claw 
together, over 5.50 inches. 
In winter: Ends of primaries brown, shading into white at base; 
upper plumage, dark; under parts, silvery white. 
Aechmophorus occidentalis. 
Western Grebe. 
See No. 1. 


Family GAVIID-.  Loons. 


Special Characters: Bill, straight and pointed; tail, short; toes, 
four; front toes, palmate (full webbed); tarsus, flattened; hind toe, 
with flap or small lobe; legs placed far back near the tail. 


Summer Loons. Winter. 
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*GROUP 1. Wing, 9.50 to 11 inches long. 


Back, with white spots; throat, white or whitish (immature or 
winter ). Gavia stellata. 
Red-throated Loon. 

See No. 9. 


Back, without distinct white spots; the feathers, edged with ashy; 
throat, white or dusky (immature or winter ). Gavia arctica. 
Black-throated Loon. 

See No. 8. 


Head, ashy gray; throat, black (adult). Gavia arctica. 
Black-throated Loon. 
See No. 8. 


Throat, gray; front of neck, chestnut brown (adult). 
Gavia stellata. 
Red-throated Loon. 
See No. 9. 


*GROUP 2. Wing, 11 to 15 inches long. 


SECTION 1. Depth of bill at base, more than .85. 


Head, black (adult). Gavia immer. 
Loon. 
See No. 7. 


Top of head, grayish; throat, white (immature or winter plum- 
age). Gavia immer. 
Loon. 

see No.4: 


SECTION 2. Depth of bill at base, less than .85. 


Head, ash gray; throat, black (adult). Gavia arctica. 
Black-throated Loon. 
See No. 8. 


Throat, gray; front of neck, chestnut brown (adult). 
Gavia stellata. 
Red-throated Loon. 


See No. 9g. 


* For directions for measurement, see page 21. 
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Back, with white spots; throat, white or whitish (immature or 
winter ). Gavia stellata. 
Red-throated Loon. 

See No. 9g. 


Back, without distinct white spots; the feathers, edged with ashy; 
throat, white or dusky (immature or winter). Gavia arctica. 
Black-throated Loon. 

See No. 8. 


“GROUP 3. Wing, over r5 inches long. 


Feet, webbed; head, black, in adult; head, gray; throat, whitish, 
in immature. Gavia immer. 
Loon. 

See No. 7. 


Family ALCIDA. Auks, Murres, etc., etc. 


Toes, three; no hind toe (hallux); toes, palmate (full 
webbed ); nostrils, separate, and not tubular. 


*GROUP 1. Wing, less than 6 inches long. 


Summer plumage: Sides of neck and stripe on side of occiput and 
through the eye, wizte; rest of head, black; back, plumbeous, with 
lateral streaks of white; under parts, white. 

Winter plumage: Head, dusky; back, plumbeous; throat and 
under parts, white. Length, about 1o inches; wing, 5.40; bill, .65. 

Synthliboramphus antiquus. 
Ancient Murrelet. 
See No. 6. 


* For directions for measurement, see page 21. 
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Murres. 


Winter plumage: Upper parts, black, or blackish; 
under parts, white; length, about 8 inches; wing, about 
Aqso; abille Ago. Alle alle. 

Dovekie, or Little Auk. 
See No. 61. 


*GROUP 2. Wing, over 6.50 inches long. 


Summer plumage: Length, about 16; wing, about 8; head, back, 
wings, and tail, dark sooty brown; under parts and tips of secondaries, 
white. Wunter plumage: Under parts, white, more or less marked 
with sooty brown or blackish about the throat, belly, and flanks; 
bill, usually over 1.60. Maritime species—not recorded from Illinois 
or Wisconsin. Unia trotle. 

Murre. 


Similar to Urza troile, but has the head darker than the throat; 
size slightly larger; length, about 16.50; wing, about 8.20; bill, 
usually under 1.60. Norecord for Illinois or Wisconsin, but has 
been taken in Indiana, Michigan, etc. Uria lomvia. 

Brunnich’s Murre. 
See page 281. 


*For directions for measurement, see page 21. 


oP LONGIPENNES. 


LONG-WINGED SWIMMERS. J4GERS, GULLS, TERNS, ETC. 


Family STERCORARIIDA. The Skuas 


and Jegers. 


Special Characters: Nostrils, separate and not tubular; bill, 
with cere; front toes, palmate (full webbed); hind toe, small, but 
always present and without web; end of upper mandible (unguis), 
swollen and somewhat rounded; plumage, always dark, sometimes 
sooty, sometimes barred with brown; tail, never white or gray; 
middle tail feathers, longest. The cere, a hard skin-like covering on 
base of upper mandible, well distinguishes them from the Gulls. 


*GROUP 1. Wing, 11 to 15 inches long. 


Under parts, not entirely pure white; bill, over 1.35; tarsus, over 
1.80; middle tail feathers, not pointed; plumage, sometimes dark 
brown; sometimes mixed gray, brown, and white. 

Stercorarius pomarinus. 
Pomarine Jeger. 
See No. ro. 

Bill, under 1.35; tarsus, under 1.80; middle tail feathers, pointed ; 
base of unguis to frontal feathers, less than length of unguis; shafts of 
primaries, yellowish white. Stercorartus longicaudus. 

Long-tailed Jeger. 
See No: tr. 

Bill, under 1.35; tarsus, under 1.80; middle tail feathers, pointed; 

base of unguis to frontal feathers, greater than length of unguis; 


shafts of primaries, yellowish white. Stercorarius parasiticus. 
Parasitic Jeger. 
see page 288. 


* For directions for measurement. see page 21. 
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Family LARIDA. “Gulls and Terns. 


Subfamily LARINA. Gulls. 


Tail, usually nearly square. 


Group 1. Wing, 9.50 to 11 incheslong See page 43. 
Group 2. Wing, 11 to 13 inches long . Sohn tA A ae 
Group 3. Wing, 13 to 1s inches long . IESE tA 3.) eee 
Group 4. Wing, 15 to 17 inches long . le Sap ioe Hse eat 
Section 1. Length, over 21; bill, over 2; under parts, white See page 45. 
Section 2. Length, over 21; bill, over 2; under parts,not white ‘“ 45. 
Section 3. Length, over 21; bill, under 2; under parts, white . “ 46. 
Section 4. Length, over 21; bill, under 2; under parts, not white. “ 46. 
Section 5. Length, under 21 . cs 46. 
Group 5. Wing, over 17 inches long ee 47. 
Subfamily STERNINA‘. Terns. 
Tail, usually forked. 
Group 1. Whing,5.50to7.50incheslong Seep. 47. 
Group 2. Wing, 7.50 to 8.50 inches long ABE 
Group 3. Wing,8.50 to 9.50 inches long ‘SSA e 
Group 4. Wing, 9.50 to 11 inches long. [VASE 
Group 5. Wing, 11 to 13 inches long CASE 
Group 6. Wing, 13 to 17 inches long 6 TAG: 
Group 7. Wing, over 17 inches long TAO 
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Family LARIDA. Gulls and Terns. 
Subfamily LARIN/. Gulls. 


Upper mandible, curved; unguis (end of bill), not swollen; nos- 
trils, near middle of upper mandible; middle tail feathers, about equal 
in length to the others; tail, rarely dark, although 

~~ sometimes tipped with black or brown; hind toe, 
— small, but always present except in one genus; bill, 


= without cere. 


LIF 2?2 ote 


Glaucous Gull. Great Black-backed Gull. 
Herring Gull. Bonaparte’s Gull. 


*GROUP |. Wing, 9.50 to 11 inches long. 


Under parts, white; inner web of first primary, white, with black 
spot near the end; the tip, white; shaft of feather, white; adult birds 
have the bill dark red; in immature birds it is brownish. 

Larus franklinit. 
Franklin’s Gull. 
See No. 19. 


* For directions for measurement, see page 21. 
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Under parts, white; inner web of first primary, white; the tip, 
black; bill, black;. shaft of feather, white. Larus philadelphia. 
Bonaparte’s Gull. 

See No. 20. 


Under parts, white; inner web of first primary, about half white; 
shaft of feather, dark brown on upper surface. In the adult the bill is 


black, tipped with yellow. Xema sabini. 
Sabine’s Gull. 


See No. 2t. 


*GROUP 2. Wing, 11 to 13 inches long. 


Shafts of primaries, black or dark brown; under parts, not pure 
Larus atricilla. 
Laughing Gull. 

See No. 18. 


white (immature ). 


Under parts, pure white; inner web of first primary, white, with 
black spot near the end, the tip, white; shaft of feathers, white. 
Adult birds have bill dark red; in immature birds it is brownish. 

Larus franklinit. 
Franklin’s Gull. 


See No. 19. 
Under parts, white; first primary, entirely black or dark brown 
(adult ). Larus atricilla. 
Laughing Gull. 

see No. 18. 


Back, pearl gray; inner web of primary, white, broadly tipped 
with black; a small rudimentary hind toe, without nail. 
Rissa tridactyla. 


Kittiwake Gull. 
See No. 12. 


*GROUP 3. Wing, 13 to 15 inches long. 


Under parts, white; first primary entirely black, or dark brown. 
Larus atricilla. 
Laughing Gull. 
See No. 18. 


*For directions for measurement, see page 21. 
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Under parts, white; inner web of primary, white, broadly tipped 
with black; a small rudimentary hind toe, without nail. 
Rissa tridactyla. 
Kittiwake Gull. 
See No. 12. 


Under parts, white; terminal portion of first primary, black, with 
white spot near tip. Larus delawarensts. 
Ring-billed Gull. 

see News 7 
Primaries, pale pearl gray, becoming white at tip; bill, over 1.50; 
wing, over 14. Larus leucopterus. 
Iceland Gull. 


See No. 14. 


*GROUP 4. Wing, 15 to 17 inches long. 
SECTION 1. Length, over 21; bill, over 2; under parts, white. 


No black on primaries (adult ). Larus hyperboreus. 
Glaucous Gull. 


see No. 53: 


Back, slaty black; primaries, black with more or less white. 
(adult ). Larus marinus 


Great Black-backed Gull. 
See No. 15. 


Back, pale bluish, gray, or pearl gray; primaries, dull black or 


brownish black, more or less marked with white. 
Larus argentatus. 


American Herring Gull. 
See No. 16. 


SECTION 2. Length, over 21; bill, over 2; under parts, not white. 


Outer webs of primaries, ash color (immature ). 
Larus hyperboreus. 


Glaucous Gull. 
see No. 13. 


* For directions for measurement, see page 21. 
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Outer webs of primaries, dark brown; wing, over 17.50; depth 


of bill at angle, over .go (immature ). Larus marinus. 
Great Black-backed Gull. 


See No. 15. 


Outer webs of primaries, dark brown; depth of bill at angle, under 
-90; wing, under 17.50 (immature). Larus argentatus. 
American Herring Gull. 

See No. 16. 


SECTION 3. Length, over 21; bill, under 2; under parts, white. 


Back, grayish blue, more or !ess black on primaries. 
Larus argentatus. 


American Herring Gull. 
See No. 16. 


Back, pale pearl color; primaries, whitish or pearl color, shading 


to white at the tips. Larus leucopterus. 
Iceland Gull. 


See No. 14. 


SECTION 4. Length, over 21; bill, under 2; under parts, not white. 


Outer webs of primaries, dark brown; bill, over 1.90 (immature ). 
Larus argentatus. 


American Herring Gull. 
See No. 16. 


Outer webs of primaries, ash color (immature). 
Larus leucopterus: 
Iceland Gull. 


See No. 14. 


SECTION 5. Length, under 21. 


A band of black on the bill (adult); bill, dull yellow, tipped 


with black (immature). Larus delawarensts. 
Ring-billed Gull. 


See No. 17. 
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*GROUP 5. Wing, over 17 inches long. 


Primaries, marked with more or less black. Larus marinus. 
Great Black-backed Gull. 
See No. 15. 


No black on primaries. Larus hyperboreus. 
Glaucous Gull. 
pee Nona. 


Subfamily STERNINZ. Terns. 


Upper mandible, nearly straight, not hooked or decidedly rounded 
near tip; nostrils, in basal half of bill; outer tail feathers, usually 
longer than middle feathers; toes, four; front toes, webbed; hind 
toe, small, but well developed. 


Common Tern. 


*GROUP 1. Wing, 5.50 to 7.50 inches long. 


Forehead, white; bill, black; under parts, 
white; back, pearl gray; crown, black (adult 
in summer); back and crown, mottled (im- 
mature ). Sterna antillarum. 

Least Tern. 
See No. 28. 


*For directions for measurement, see page 21. 
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*GROUP 2. Wing, 7.50 to 8.50 inches long. 


Head and under parts, black (adult). A patch of black behind 
the eye; back of head, dusky; rest of head, white (immature ). 
Hydrochelidon nigra surinamensis. 
Black Tern. 
See No. 29. 


*GROUP 3. Wing, 8.50 to 9.50 inches long. 


Inner web of outer tail feather, gray; entire under parts, white. 
Sterna forstert. 
Forster’s Tern. 

see No. 25. 


*GROUP 4. Wing, 9.50 to 11 inches long. 


Outer web of outer tail feather, darker than inner web; back, 
pearl gray; breast, washed with pearl gray; bill in adults, red, tipped 
with black; tarsus, usually over .7o0. Sterna hirundo. 

Common Tern. Wilson’s Tern. 
See No. 26. 


Inner web of outer tail feather, darker than outer web; back, pearl 
gray; bill in adults, black, slightly yellowish at tip; entire under 
parts, white. Sterna forstert. 

Forster’s Tern. 
see No! 25. 


Outer web of outer tail feather, darker than inner web; back, pearl 
gray; breast and under parts, pearl gray; bill, in adults, entirely red; 
tarsus, usually less than .7o. Sterna paradisea. 

Arctic Tern. 
see No. 27. 


* GROUP 5. Wing, 11 to 13 inches long. 


Bill, black, not tipped with yellow; feet, blackish; back, pearl 
gray; bill, comparatively short and stout. Gelochelidon nilotica. 
Gull-billed Tern. 


See No. 22. 
* For directions for measurement, see page 21. 
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Bill, red, tipped with black; feet, orange red; back, pearl gray or 
gray and buff. Sterna hirundo. 
Common Tern. Wilson’s Tern. 

See No. 26. 


*GROUP 6. Wing, 13 to 17 inches long. 


Bill, orange or yellowish; tarsus, less than 1.50; inner web of 
outer primary, usually with more or less white. Sterna maxinia. 
Royal Tern. 

See No. 24. 


Bill, red or reddish; tarsus, over 1.50; inner web of outer primary, 
usually without white. Sterna caspta. 
Caspian Tern. 

see No. 23. 


* GROUP 7. Wing, over 17 inches long. 


Bill, red or reddish. Sterna caspta. 
Caspian Tern. 
see No. 23. 


* For directions for measurement, see page 21. 


ORDERS S LEGA Ori ms; 


TOTIPALMATE SWIMMERS. ANHINGAS, CORMORANTS, 
PELICANS, ETC. 


Family ANHINGID&.  Darters, Snake Birds. 


Bill, sharp-pointed and slender; chin, bare; neck, long and slender; 
toes, four, all connected by webs; middle tail feathers, corrugated or 
fluted. 


*GROUP 1. Wing, 12.50 to 15.50 inches long. 


Neck, long, snake-like; head and neck, black in male, brown in 
female; outer webs of two middle tail feathers, ** fluted.”’ 
Anhinga anhinga. 
Anhinga. Water Turkey. 
weerNo: 37. 


*For directions for measurement, see page 21. 


5° 
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Family PHALACROCORACIDA. 


Cormorants. 


Bill, hooked at tip, and less than twelve inches 
long; bare skin at base of bill and chin; lores, bare; 
toes, four, all connected by webs; tail feathers, stiff. 


Double-crested Cormorant Mexican Cormorant. 


7GROUP 1. Wing, 11 to 15 inches long. 


Plumage, variable at different seasons; but wing, always over 11 


inches long. Phalacrocorax auritus, and races. 
Double-crested Cormorant and Florida Cormorant. 
See Nos. 32 and 32a. 


*(GROUP 2. Wing, less than 10.50 inches long. 


Adult: With white line bordering the bare skin on throat; imma- 
ture: showing throat pale, but white line not clearly defined. 
Phalacrocorax vigua mexicanus. 
Mexican Cormorant. 
see No: 33. 


* For directions for measurement, see page 21. 
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Family PELECANID&-. Pelicans. 


Bill, hooked at tip, over twelve inches long and having a large pouch 
attached to the under mandible; lores, bare; toes, four, all connected 
by webs. 


American White Pelican. 


* GROUP 1. Wing, over 17 inches long. 


General plumage, white. Pelecanus erythrorhynchos. 
American White Pelican. 
See No. 34. 


General plumage, not white (coloration very variable according 
to age and season, but never white). Pelecanus occidentalis. 
Brown Pelican. 

See No. 35. 


Family FREGATID#. Man-of-war Birds. 
Frigate Birds. 


Bill, hooked at tip; lores, feathered; upper plumage, entirely 
black; toes, four, all connected by webs; tail, forked; wings, very long. 


* For directions for measurement, see page 21. 
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*GROUP 1. Wing, over 21 inches long. 


Size, large; length, 3 feet or more; wing, over 20 inches; entire 
plumage, black or brownish black (adult, male); general plumage, 
black; belly, white (female); head and neck, whitish; belly, white; 
rest of plumage, black (zmmature ). Fregata aquila. 

Man-of-war Bird. 
See No. 36. 


Man-of-war Bird. 


*For directions for measurement, see page 21. 


LN DEX, Os ay 


Family ANATID&. Ducks, Geese, and 


Swans. 


Subfamily MERGINAS. Mergansers. 


Fish-eating Ducks having narrow bills with tooth-like serrations on edges; 
tarsus, scutellate (transverse scales) in front. 
Group l. Wing, 6.50 to 8.50 inches tong : : . See page 56. 
Group 2. Wing, 8.50 to 12 inches long . : : : pat et /) 


Subfamily ANATINZ. River and Pond Ducks. 


Ducks having hind toe without well developed membraneous lobe or flap; 
tarsus, scutellate (transverse scales) in front. 


Groupl. Wing, 5 to 7.50inches long . : : : . wee page 58. 
Group 2. Wing, 8 to ro inches long : : : : : £6E SES SO) 
Section 1. Belly, white . : ; : ; : Ne RS 56). 
Section 2. Belly, not white . : : : : : Be Ss NG). 
Group 3. Wing, to to r4 inches long. i SS EOOR 
Section 1. Belly, white, or tinged with ducted or gray on 
lower part : : ‘ : , 1 EE OO: 
Section 2. Belly, not w hie : : : : 3 ; NOR se Ou 


Subfamily FULIGULIN/. | Bay and Sea Ducks. 


Ducks having a flap or membraneous lobe on hind toe; tarsus, scutellate 
(transverse scales) in front. 


Group l. Wing, 5 to 6.50 inches long . . see page 62. 
Section 1. Tail feathers, not stiff and merited ‘ : 8) 
Section 2. Tail feathers, stiff and pointed : : ti Ss 30.08 

Group 2. Wing, 6.50 to 7.50 inches long SS OR 
Section 1. Belly, white . : : : : : Soy ESS SROe 
Section 2. Belly, not white. 5 ; ; : Se TS One 

Group 3. Wing, 7.50 to 8.50 inches lone : : : : oe ORE 

~ Section 1. Head, with more or less white or brownish white; belly, white, 
sometimes tinged with dusky or gray on lower part . See page 64. 
Section 2. No white or grayish white on head; belly, white, sometimes 
tinged with grayish white on head : : . See page 65. 
Section 3. Belly, not white. ‘ : : SEED SOR 


n 
ae 
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Group 4. Wing, 8.50 to to inches long. See page 66. 
Section 1. Hind toe, with flap or lobe; belly, white, sometimes tinged 


on lower part with dusky or gray; head, marked with more or less white, 
or brownish white. See page 66. 


Section 2. Belly, white, sometimes tinged on lower part with gray or 
dusky; no white or grayish white on head. See page 66. 
Section 3. Belly, not white; head, marked with more or less white, or 
grayish white. See page 67. 
Section 4. Belly, not white; no white on head. See page 68. 
Group 5. Wing, to to 14 inches long. See page 68. 


Section 1. Head, with more or less white, or grayish white; belly, black. 
See page 68. 


Section 2. No white on head; belly, black. See page 69. 
Section 3. Head, with more or less white, or grayish white; belly, mottled 
brown, or grayish brown, or slaty. See page 69. 


Section 4. No white on head; belly, mottled brown, or grayish brown. 
See page 7o. 


Subfamily ANSERINAS. Geese. 


Lores, feathered; tarsus, reticulate (scales rounded). 
Group l. Wing, 12 to 14 inches long. See page 71. 
Group 2. Wing, 14 to 20 inches long. See page 71. 
Section 1. Head and neck, black or blackish, marked with more or less 
white; bill and feet, black. See page 7r. 
Section 2. Head, white, sometimes tinged with brownish orange; bill 
and feet, pink or flesh color in life, yellowish or pale brownish in dried 
skin. See page 72. 
Section 3. Head, brownish or grayish, sometimes marked with white; 
bill, pinkish; feet, yellow or pink. See page 72. 


Subfamily CYGNINA‘. Swans. 


Bare skin between the bill and eye; tarsus, reticulate (scales rounded); 
neck, very long; wing, over 19 inches long. See page 73. 


ORDER ANSE Riis: 


LAMELLIROSTRAL SWIMMERS, 


Family ANATIDA. Ducks, Geese, and 
Swans. 
Subfamily MERGIN/. Mergansers. 


Fish-eating Ducks having narrow bills with tooth-like serrations on 
edges, and the tarsus, scutellate in front. 


*GROUP I. Wing, from 6.50 to 8.cs0 inches lone: billy 
g 5 5 g 


narrow, with tooth-like serrations. 


Lophodytes cucullatus (male). Lophodytes cucullatus. 
Head, brownish or grayish; breast and belly, white; sides, rufous 
brown, narrowly barred with black; tarsus, less than 1.50; crest, small 


(female and immature). Lophodytes cucullatus. 
Hooded Merganser. 


See No. 39. 


Head, with black and white crest; lower breast and belly, white. 


sides, grayish brown; tarsus, less than 1.50 (male). 
Lophodytes cucullatus. 
Hooded Merganser. 


see No. 39. 


* For directions for measurement, see page 21. 
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*GROUP 2. Wing, from 8.50 to 12 inches long; bill, narrow, 


with tooth-like serrations. 


ree 


Male. American Mergancer. Female. 


Distance from nostril to tip of bill, less 
than 1.50; head and neck, greenish black; 
under parts, creamy white, tinged with sal- 
mon color; feet, red (male). 

Mergus americanus. 
American Merganser. Sheldrake. 


see Noes7, 
) aa Distance from nostril to tip of bill, less 
than 1.50; head, rufous brown; upper throat, 
Top of bill. ' white; feet, orange red (female). 
ee. Mergus americanus. 
American Merganser. Sheldrake. 
see No. 47, 


Distance from nostril to tip of bill, more 
than 1.50; head, black, tinged with green; 
breast, rufous, streaked with black (male). 

Mergus serrator. 
Red-breasted Merganser. 
See No. 38. Mergus serrator. 


* For directions for measurement, see page 21. 
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Distance from nostril to tip of bill, more than 1.50; head, brownish, 


palest on the throat; speculum, white (female ). Mergus serrator. 
Red-breasted Merganser. 
See No. 38. 


Subfamily ANATINZE. River and Pond Ducks. 


Ducks having hind toe without mem- 
braneous lobe or flap; tarsus, scutellate in 
front. 


*GROUP 1. Wing, 5 to 7.50 inches long; hind toe, without 
flap or lobe. 


Large patch pale blue / 


on wing (coverts); white #4 


crescent onface(male);no © 
white crescent, face speck- ———— 
=~ led; chin whitish (female ). 
Common in Eastern United States. 
Querquedula discors. 
Blue-winged Teal. 
See No. 46. 


Querquedula discors. 


Large patch of pale blue on wing (coverts); head and breast, 
rufous brown: crown, blackish (male); sides of head, speckled (dull 
white, dotted with black); chin and throat, dusky, tinted with rufous 
(female). Western species, rare east of the Mississippi River. 

Querquedula cyano ptera. 
Cinnamon Teal. 
See No. 47. 


No blue patch on wing; head, rufous brown, with large patch of 
green through eye to nape; speculum, black and green (male); head, 
speckled. No blue patch on wing (female ). Nettion carolinensts. 

Green-winged Teal. 
See No. 45. 


* For directions for measurement, see page 21. 
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*GROUP 2. Wing, from 8 to ro inches long. 
SECTION 1. Belly, white; no flap or lobe on hind toe. 


Aix sponsa. 


Head, green, purple, black, and white; chin and upper throat, 
white; feet, yellow in life (male). Aix sponsa. 
Wood Duck. Summer Duck. 

see Non 50: 
Head, grayish brown, with white stripe through the eye; chin and 
upper throat, white; toes, dull yellow in life (female). Azx sponsa. 
Wood Duck. Summer Duck. 

see No. 50. 
Head, brown; chin, not white; a white stripe on sides of the neck; 


tail, pointed (male). Dafila acuta. 
Pintail Duck. 


See No. 49. 


SECTION 2. Belly, not white; hind toe, without membraneous lobe 
or flap. 


Bill, more than one inch wide near 
tip; head, green or greenish; speculum, 
metallic green; axillars, white; feet, 
orange red in life (male). 

Spatula clypeata. 


Shoveller Duck. Broad-bill. 
See No. 48. 


Bill, more than one inch wide near 
tip; head, narrowly streaked and speckled 
with brown and dull white; speculum, 
metallic green; feet, orange red in life; ax- 


Spatula clypeata. illars, white (female). Spatula clypeata. 
Shoveller Duck. Broad-bill. 
See No. 48. 


* For directions for measurement. see page 21. 
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Bill, less than one inch wide near tip; head, lined and speckled 
with brown and brownish white; speculum, not metallic green; axillars, 
white, barred with brown; rump and tail coverts, brown, narrowly 
edged and banded with white; feet, 
dusky (female ). Dafila acuta. 

Pintail Duck. 
Axillar. Dafila acuta. See No. 49. 


Belly, white, with more or less brown spots; axillars, white; bill, 
less than .go wide at widest part (female ). 

Chaulelasmus streperus. 

Gadwall. 


See No. 42. 


Belly, more or less spotted; throat, white; rump, olive brown; 
secondaries, metallic green, tipped with white; axillars and under 
wing coverts, heavily barred; toes, yellowish in life (female). 

Aix sponsa. 
Wood Duck. Summer Duck. 
see Nose: 


* GROUP 3. Wing, from to to 14 inches long. 
SECTION 1. Hind toe, without membraneous lobe or flap; belly, 


white, sometimes faintly tinged with dusky or gray on lower part. 


Axillars, white; the shafts, white; ex- 
posed speculum, black and white; head, 
tawny brown; cheeks and throat, tawny, 
speckled with brown (male). 

Chaulelasmus streperus. 
Gadwall. Creek Duck. 
See No. 42. 


Axillars, white; the shafts, white; head, 
speckled; exposed speculum, black and white 
(female ). 

Chaulelasmus streperus. 
Gadwall. Creek Duck. 
See No. 42. 


* For directions for measurement, see page 21. 
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Axillars, white, with shafts dark near the tips; speculum, green 
and black; white patch on shoulder; top of head, white, more or less 
green behind the eye (male). 

Mareca americana. 
American Widgeon. Baldpate. 
See No. 44. 


Axillars, white, with shafts dark near the tips; no white shoulder 
patch; head, speckled (female). 
Mareca americana. 
American Widgeon. Baldpate. 
See No. 44. 


Axillars, thickly speckled and faintly barred with gray; head, 
speckled (female); head and upper neck, brown; top of head, white 
or whitish. 

Mareca penelope. 
European Widgeon. 
See No. 43. 


Axillars, grayish white; head, brown, not speckled; stripe of white 
on sides of neck; tail, pointed; middle feathers, long (male). 
Dafila acuta. 
Pintail Duck. 
See No. 49. 


SECTION 2. Hind toe, without membraneous lobe or flap; belly, 


not white. 


Speculum, bluish purple, edged with white ; 
head, green; a white ring around neck; 
breast, chestnut; belly, grayish white; feet, 
orange red; axillars, white (male). 

Anas platyrhynchos. 
Mallard Duck. 


See No. 40. Anas platyrhynchos. 


Belly, white, showing more or less brown spots; axillars, white; 
bill, less than .go wide at widest part; speculum, black and white 
(female ). Chaulelasmus streperus. 

Gadwall. 
See No. 42. 
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Speculum, bluish purple, edged 
with white and black; greater 
wing coverts, with broad band of 
white; head, tawny brown, 
streaked with dark brown; belly, 
pale buff, mottled with brown; 
feet, orange red; axillars, white 


(female ). Anas platyrhynchos. 
Mallard Duck. 
See No. 4o. 


Female. Mallard Duck. Male. 


Speculum, purplish blue; no white band on greater wing coverts; 
head and throat, streaked; throat, not buff; no black spot at base of 
bill; feet, olive (sometimes red); axillars, white; Eastern North 


America. Anas rubripes. 
Black Duck. Dusky Duck. 
See No. 41. 


Subfamily FULIGULIN/. Bay and Sea Ducks. 


Ducks having flap or membraneous lobe 
on hind toe; tarsus, scutellate (transverse 
scales ) in front. 


*GROUP 1. Wing, from § to 6.50 inches long. 
SECTION 1. Tail feathers, not stiff and pointed. 


Head, greenish purple, with white patch (male); head, grayish 
brown, with white patch (female or immature); no dark stripes on 
cheek; bill, less than three-fourths inch wide. Charitonetta albeola. 


Buffle-head Duck. Dipper Duck. 
See No. 58. 


SECTION 2. Tail feathers, stiff and pointed. 


No greenish or purple on head; throat, whitish; cheeks, white 
or whitish; bill, broad, three-quarters inch or more wide. 
Erismatura jamaicensis. 
Ruddy Duck. 
See No. 66. 


* For directions for measurement, see page 21. 
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Front of head, including cheeks, black (adult); head with black 
stripes on side (female or immature). Tropical species, accidental 
in the United States. Nomonyx dominticus. 

Masked Duck. 
see No. 67. 


*GROUP 2. Wing, from 6.50 to 7.50 inches long. 
SECTION 1. Belly, white. 


Head, greenish purple, no white on head; back, barred black and 
white; speculum, white (male). Marila affints. 
Lesser Scaup Duck. Blue-bill. 

see NiO 54. 


Head, brownish, a patch of dull white at base of bill; no white 
on ear coverts; speculum, white (female). 
Marila affints. 
Lesser Scaup Duck. Blue-bill. 
See No. 54. 


Head, greenish purple, no white on head; back, dull black; 


speculum, gray (male). Marila collarts. 
Ring-necked Duck. 

see No. 55. 
Head, dull brown, brownish white at base of bill and below eye; 
speculum, gray (female). Marila collaris. 
Ring-necked Duck. 

seer No.5 s: 
_ Head, greenish purple, a large patch of white on back of head 
(male ). Charitonetta albeola. 
Buffle-headed Duck. 

See No. 58. 


Head, dark brown or dusky, a patch of white behind the eye (on 
ear coverts); no white or brownish white at base of bill; speculum, 
white (female). Charitonetta albeola. 

Buffle-headed Duck. 
See No. 58. 


* For directions for measurement, see page 21. 
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SECTION 2. Belly, not white. 


Plumage, variously marked with white, slate-color, and chestnut 
(male). Histrionicus histrionicus. 
Harlequin Duck. 

See No. 60. 


General plumage, dull brown, mottled on the under parts (female ). 
Histrionicus histrionicus. 
Harlequin Duck. 

See No. 60. 


*GROUP 3. Wing, from 7.50 to 8.50 inches long. 


SECTION 1. Head, marked with more or less white or brownish 
white; belly, white, sometimes tinged with dusky or 


gray on lower part. 


Head, brownish; a patch of dull white on 
face at base of bill; speculum, white (female ). 
Marla marila. 
Scaup Duck. Bluebill. 

SES ANOL ga. 


Speculum, white, similar to preceding but somewhat smaller (fe- 
male). More common in the South than the Greater Scaup Duck. 
Martla affints. 
Lesser Scaup Duck. 
See No. 54. 


Speculum, gray; head and neck, brownish; chin and anterior 
portion of lores, brownish white or whitish (female); resembles fe- 
miale Red-head, but is smaller. Marila collaris. 

Ring-necked Duck. 
see Nios 55: 


A patch of white or grayish white on the head, including the eye; 
no speculum; under tail coverts, white; adult males have the tail 
feathers long and pointed. Harelda hyemalis. 

Old-squaw. Long-tailed Duck. 
See No. 59. 


* For directions for measurement, see page 21. 
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SECTION 2. Belly, white, sometimes tinged on lower part with 
dusky or gray; no white or grayish white on head. 


Head, brown; a distinct wing band of white (female). 
Clangula clangula americana. 
American Golden-eye. 
see No. 56. 


Head, black, glossed with green; speculum, white; back, grayish 
white, finely lined with black (male). 

Marila marila. 

Scaup Duck. Bluebill or Blackhead. 


See No. 53. 


Head, black, glossed with purple, finely lined with black; specu- 
lum, white; back, grayish white; smaller than the preceding species, 
but resembles it closely (male). 

Marila affints. 
Lesser Scaup Duck. Bluebill or Blackhead. 
see No. 54. 


Head, black, with violet or bluish gloss, a spot of white on the 
chin; speculum, gray; back, dull black (male). 
Marila collarts. 
Ring-necked Duck. 
See No. 55. 


SECTION 3. Belly, not white. 


Plumage, variously marked with white, slate-color, and chestnut; 
speculum, bluish; top of head and wing coverts, not white (male). 
Histrionicus histrionticus. 
Harlequin Duck. 

See No. 60. 


Top of head and wing coverts, not white; plumage, dull brown, 
mottled on the under parts (female). 
Histrionicus histrionicus. 
Harlequin Duck. 
See No. 60. 
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*GROUP 4. Wing, 8.50 to ro inches long. 


SECTION 1. Hind toes, with well defined membraneous lobe or flap; 
belly, white, sometimes tinged on lower part with dusky or gray; 


head, marked with more or less white, or brownish white 


Head, brownish; a patch of dull white on 
face at base of bill; speculum, white (fe- 
male ). Marila marila. 

Scaup Duck. Bluebill. Blackhead. 
see No. 53. 


Marila marila. 


Head and neck, dark glossy green; a nearly round patch of white 

on cheek at base of bill; back, black; speculum, white (male). 
Clangula clangula americana. 
American Golden-eye. Whistler. 


see No. 56. 
Head, bluish black, or purplish blue; an irregular white patch on 
cheek at base of bill (male). Clangula tslandica. 
Barrow’s Golden-eye. 

See No. 57. 


Top of head, brown; sides of head, brownish white; speculum, 
gray; bill, more than one and a quarter inches long (female). 
Marila americana. 
Redhead Duck. 
see No. 51. 


Bill, not over 1.25 long; a patch of white, or grayish white, on the 
head, including the eye; no speculum; under tail covert, white; 
adult males have the tail feathers long and pointed. Harelda hyemalis. 

Old-squaw. Long-tailed Duck. 
See No. 509. 


SECTION 2. Hind toe, with well defined membraneous lobe or flap; 
belly, white, sometimes tinged on lower part with dusky or 


gray; no white, or grayish white, on head. 


Head, black, glossed with green; back, grayish white, finely lined 
with black; speculum, white (male). Marila marila. 
Scaup Duck. Bluebill. Blackhead. 

pee: No. si. 


* For directions for measurement, see page 21. 
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Head, cinnamon brown; upper breast and back. ashy gray, not 
barred; speculum, white (female); very similar to female Barrow’s 
Golden-eye, but slightly smaller. Much more common than the next 
species. Clangula clangula americana. 

American Golden-eye. Whistler. 
See No.: 56. 


Head, cinnamon brown; upper breast and back, ashy gray, not 
barred; speculum, white (female); very:similar to preceding species, 


but slightly larger. Clangula islandica. 
Barrow’s Golden-eye. 
See No. 57. 
Head, rufous brown; crown, blackish; i 
breast, black; lower back, ashy white, finely we 


lined with black (male); bill, very different 
from that of Red-head. (See cut.) Sa ji 
Marila vallisneria. eee 5 


Canvas-back Duck. a 
See No. 52. Marila valiisneria. 


Head, neck, and upper breast, dull cinnamon brown, palest on 
throat; lower back, dull brown, barred with fine, wavy, white lines 
(female); easily distinguished by shape of bill. (See cut.) 

Marila vallisneria. 
Canvas-back Duck. 
See NO. 52: 


Head, reddish brown; crown, not blackish; 

/ breast, black; lower back, grayish, finely lined 

Sn / with black (male); bill, very different from 
| that of Canvas-back. (See cut.) 

Marila americana. 

Red-headed Duck. 


Marila americana. See No. 51. 


SECTION 3. Hind toe, with well defined membraneous lobe or flap; 


belly, not white; more or less white, or grayish white, on head. 


General plumage, black; a patch of white 
on front of crown and nape; bill, large, marked 
with orange, red, black, and white; no white 
on wings (male). Oidemia pers prcillata. 

Surf Scoter. Skunk-head Coot. 
See No. 65. 
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General plumage, brown; top of head and wings, dark; a spot of 
dull white at base of bill and behind eye; no white on wings (female ). 
Oidemia perspicillata. 
Surf Scoter. Skunk-head Coot. 

See No. 65. 


SECTION 4. Hind toe, with well defined membraneous lobe or flap; 
belly, not white; no white on head. 


Axillars, brown; secondaries, white, forming a white wing patch; 
upper parts dark brown; under parts, sometimes brown, sometimes 
grayish (female). Oidemtia deglandt. 

White-winged Scoter. White-winged Coot. 
See No. 64. 


*GROUP 5. Wing, to to 14 inches long. 


SECTION 1. Hind toe, with well defined membraneous lobe or flap; 


head, with more or less white, or grayish white; belly, black. 


General plumage, black; speculum, white; spot under eye, white; 


axillars, black; bill, orange at base (male). Oidemia deglandt. 
White-winged Scoter. White-winged Coot. 
See No. 64. 


General plumage, black; head, black, with patch of white on 
crown and nape; no white on wing; axillars, black; bill, orange, 


black, and white (male). Oidemia pers picillata. 
Surf Scoter. Skunk-head Coot. 
See No. 65. 


American Eider Duck. Northern Eider Duck. 
Somateria dresseri. Somateria mollissima borealis. 


* For directions for measurement, see page 21. 
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Top of head, black, divided on crown; more or less green on head; 
throat, white; axillars, white; bill (culmen), divided and rounded at 
base (male). (See cut of bill.) Somateria dressert. 

American Eider Duck. 
See No. 61. 


Top of head, black, divided on crown; more or less green on head; 
throat, white; axillars, white; culmen, divided and pointed at base 
(male). (See cut of bill.) Arctic species; not recorded from Lake 
Michigan region. Somateria mollissima borealts. 

Northern Eider Duck. 


Top of head, slate color; cheeks, greenish; throat, white, with 
large, black, V-shaped mark (male). Somateria spectabilis. 
King Eider Duck. 

See No. 62. 


SECTION 2. Hind toe, with well defined membraneous lobe or flap; 


~ 


no white on head; belly, black. 


General plumage, black; axillars, black; no 
white on wing; bill, orange at base; feathers 
on bill, more than one-half inch from nostril 


(male) . Oidemia americana. 
American Scoter. Black Coot. Butter-bill 
Coot. See No. 63. 


SECTION 3. Hind toe, with well defined membraneous lobe or flap; 
head, marked with more or less white, or grayish white; belly, 


mottled brown, or grayish brown, or slaty. 


General plumage, brownish; no white on wing; feathers on bill, 
more than one-half inch from nostril (female and immature ). 
Oidemia americana. 
American Scoter. Butter-bill Coot. 
see No. 63. 


General plumage, grayish brown; speculum, white; feathers on 
bill, less than one-half inch from nostril (female and immature). 
Oidemia deglandt. 
White-winged Scoter. White-winged Coot. 
See No. 64. 
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General plumage, grayish brown; feathers extending on upper 
part of bill more than on the sides; no white on wing; feathers on 
bill, less than one-half inch from nostril (female ). 

Oidemia perspicillata. 
Surf Scoter. Skunk-head Coot. 
See No. 65. 


SECTION 4. Hind toe, with well defined membraneous lobe or flap; 
no white on head; belly, mottled brown, or grayish brown. 


General plumage, brownish; no white on wings; axillars, black; 
feathers on the bill, more than one-half inch from nostril (female ). 
Oidemia americana. 
American Sceier. Butter-bill Coot. Gray Coot. 
See No. 63. 


Head, dark brown or black; feathers on bill, less than one-half 
inch from nostril; axillars, black; no white on wings (immature 


male ). Oidemia perspicillata. 
Surf Scoter. Skunk-head Coot. 
See No. 65. 


A patch of white on the wings; back and upper parts, dark brown; 
feathers on the base of bill, extending to within one-half inch of nos- 
tril (female ). Oidemia deglandt. 

White-winged Scoter. 
See No. 64. 


Head, tawny, streaked with brown; axillars, white, or grayish 
white; throat, streaked; feathers on bill, within one-fourth inch from 
nostril; decided difference in bill from next species (female). (See 
cut.) Eastern North America. Somateria dressert. 

American Eider Duck. 
See No. 61. 


Head, tawny, streaked with brown; axillars, white, or grayish 
white; throat, streaked; feathers on bill, within one-fourth inch 
from nostril; decided difference in bill from preceding species (fe- 
male). (See cut.) Eastern North America. This is given for 
comparison; the species has not yet been recorded from the Lake 
Michigan region. Somateria mollissima borealis. 

Northern Eider Duck. 
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Head, tawny, streaked with brown; axillars, white, or grayish 
white; throat, not streaked; feathers on bill, more than one-fourth 
inch from nostril (female ). Somateria spectabilis. 

King Eider Duck. 
See No. 62. 


Subfamily ANSERINZ. Geese. 


Special Characters: Size, large; lores, feathered; tarsus, reticu- 
late (scales rounded); hind toe, without flap. 


*GROUP 1. Wing, 12 to 14 inches long. 


Bill and feet black; head and neck, black; sides of neck (not 
front, mottled with white; no speculum; lower breast, grayish; no 
white on head. Branta bernicla glaucogastra. 

Brant. 
See No. 72. 


A patch of white on side of head, extending to throat; rest of head 
and neck, black. Branta canadensis minima. 
Cackling Goose. 

See No. 71b. 


*GROUP 2. Wing, from 14 to 22 inches long. 
SECTION 1. Head and neck, black or blackish, marked with more 


or less white; bill and feet, black. 


Head and neck, black; a patch of white on each 
cheek, extending to upper throat; no white on neck. 
Branta canadensis, and races. 
Canada Goose. 

See Nos. 71, 71a, 71b. 


Head and neck, black; side (not front) of neck, speckled with 
white; upper belly, whitish. Common on Atlantic coast. 
Branta bernicla glaucogastra. 
Brant. 
See No: 72. 


* For directions for measurement, see page 21 
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SECTION 2. Bill and feet, pink or flesh color in life; head, white, 


_ 


sometimes tinged with brownish orange. 


Entire plumage, white; primaries, black; smaller than C. h. 
nivalis; bill, over 1.90; tarsus, over 2.80; middle toe, over 2.10 
(adult). Chiefly Pacific coast to Mississippi Valley, rare on Atlantic 
coast. Chen hyperborea. 

Lesser Snow Goose. 
See No. 68. 


Entire plumage, white; primaries, black; resembles preceding 
species but is larger (adult). Eastern North America, south in 
winter on Atlantic coast to Florida and Cuba. 

Chen hyperborea nivalis. 
Greater Snow Goose. 


See No. 68a. 
Back, slaty brown; belly and rump, gray; the feathers, not barred; 
terminal half of tail, not white (adult). Chen cerulescens. 
Blue Goose. 

See No. 69. 


SECTION 3. Bill, pinkish; feet, yellow or pink; head, brownish or 


grayish, sometimes marked with white. 


Forehead and feathers at base of bill, white; nail of bill (unguis), 
whitish; bill, yellowish in dried skin; breast, grayish, more or less 
marked or spotted with black (adult ). 

Anser albifrons gambelt. 
American White-fronted Goose. 
See No. 70. 


No white on forehead or base of bill; bill, yellowish in dried skin; 
nail of bill (unguis), dusky; rump, slaty brown; wing coverts, edged 
with white (immature). Anser albifrons gambelt. 

American White-fronted Goose. 
See No. 70. 


General plumage, grayish; rump, white; smaller than C. h. niva- 
lis; bill, over 1.90; tarsus, over 2.80; middle toe, over 2.10 (imma- 
ture). Chiefly Pacific coast to Mississippi Valley; rare on Atlantic 
coast. Chen hyperborea. 

Lesser Snow Goose. 
See No. 68. 
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General plumage, grayish; rump, white; larger than C. hyper- 
borea (immature). Eastern North America, south in winter to 
Florida and Cuba. Chen hyperborea nivalis. 

. Greater Snow Goose. 
See No. 68a. 


Head, brownish gray; chin, white; rump, gray; unguis (nail of 
bill), yellow; wing coverts, grayish, showing very little white on the 
edge of the feathers (immature). Chen cerulescens. 

Blue Goose. 
See No. 69. 


Subfamily CYGNIN/. Swans. 


Size, very large; bare skin, between the bill and eye; tarsus, reticu- 
late (scales rounded); neck, very long; wing, over 19 inches long; 
hind toe, without flap. 


General plumage, white; bill, black, with yellow spot (adult); 
distance from tip of bill to nostril, less than distance from nostril to 
eye (immature birds are gray or brownish gray). Olor columbianus. 

Whistling Swan. 
Dee NO. 72: 


Whistling Swan. 


General plumage, white; bill, black, showing no yellow; distance 
from tip of bill to nostril, more than distance from nostril to eye. 
Chiefly found in the interior of North America; (immature birds are 
gray or brownish gray). Olor buccinator. 

Trumpeter Swan. 
See No. 74. 
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General plumage, gray, or brownish gray; distance from tip of 
bill to nostril, less than distance from nostril to eye (immature). 
Olor columbianus. 
Whistling Swan. 
see No. 73. 


General plumage, gray or brownish gray; distance from tip of bill 
to nostril, more than distance from nostril to eye (immature). 
Olor buccinator. 
Trumpeter Swan. 
See No. 74. 


emDER HERODIONES: 


HERONS, IBISES, SPOONBILLS, ETC. 
Suborder IBIDES. 
IBISES AND SPOONBILLS. 


Family PLATALEID#. Spoon bills. 


Bill, wide, flat, and rounded at the end; toes, four, all on same 
level. 


Wing, 13 to 17 inches long. 


on 
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Bill, flat, widened and rounded at end; general plumage, pink 


and white in the adult. Ajata ajaia. 
Roseate Spoonbill. 
See No. 75. 
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Family IBIDIDZ.  Ibises. 


Bill, long, rather slender, and decidedly curved downward; tarsus, 
always less than five inches long; toes, four, all on the same level, no 
comb-like edge on side of middle toe nail; wing, from 8.50 to 13 inches 
long. 

Wing, less than 10.50 inches long. 
General plumage, dark chestnut; feathers, at base of bill, not 


white. Plegadis autumnalts. 
Glossy Ibis. 
see No. 77. 


Immature. White Ibis. Adult. 


General plumage, white; primaries, blackish (adult). Guara alba. 
White Ibis. 


see Non7or & 
General plumage, brownish or grayish, often more or less mixed 
brown, gray, and white; rump, white (immature ). Guara alba. 
White Ibis. 


See No. 76. 
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Suborder CICONI-. 
SORKG serene 


Family CICONIIDA.  Storks and Wood 


Ibises. 
Subfamily MYCTERIINA. Wood Ibises. 


Greater part of plumage, white; bill, rounded and somewhat 
curved, very thick and strong; tarsus, always over 5 inches long; toes, 
four, all on same level; no comb-like edge on inner side of middle toe 
nail; front toes, with small webs at base; wing, 17 to 19 inches long. 


Wood Ibis. 
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General plumage, white; the wings and tail, more or less black; 
head and upper neck, bare in adult, feathered in immature birds. 


Mvycterta americana. 
Wood Ibis. 
See No. 78. 


Suborder HERODII. 
HERONS, EGRETS, BITTERNS, ETC. 


Family ARDEIDA. Herons and Bitterns. 


Special Characters: In the true Herons there are three pairs of 
thick tracts of concealed feathers known as powder down tracts, 
one on the lower back, one on the belly, and one on the breast. The 
Bitterns lack the down patch on the breast, having only two. Bill, 
straight, stout, and sharp pointed, having a groove on the side of the 
upper mandible; lores, with bare space variable in size; tail, short, 
usually 12 feathers in the Herons and 1o in the Bitterns; hind toe, 
on level with the front ones; inner side of middle toe nail, with distinct 
comb-like edge. 

Tail feathers, 10; two pairs of powder down tracts (concealed 
feathers ). Subfamily Botaurine. 

Bitterns. 

Tail feathers (usually), 12; three pairs of powder down tracts. 


Subfamily Ardeine. 
Herons. 


* GROUP 1. Wing, less than 6 inches long. 


Least Bittern. 
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Under parts and sides of the head and throat, buff white; a black 
patch on sides of the breast. Ixobrychus exilis. 
Least Bittern. 

See No. 80. 


Under parts and sides of the head and throat, rufous chestnut; 
under tail coverts, dull black. Ixobrychus neoxenus. 
Cory’s Least Bittern. 

see No. 81. 


GROWL 2 Wing; 6 to 7.50 inches long. 


Green Heron. 


Crown, greenish or greenish black; legs, orange yellow in life. 
Butorides virescens. 
Green Heron. 

see No. 87. 


*GROUP 5. Wing, 8.50 to 11 inches long. 


Greater part of plumage, slaty blue; belly, slaty blue; head, 
tinged with purplish brown (adult). Florida cerulea. 
Little Blue Heron. 

See No. 86. 


* For directions for measurement, see page 21. 
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General plumage, white; tips of primaries, tinged with slaty blue; 
legs, yellowish olive (immature). Florida cerulea. 
Little Blue Heron. 

See No. 86. 


General plumage, white; ends of primaries, not tinged with slaty 
blue; legs, black; feet, yellow. Egretta candidissima. 
Snowy Heron. Snowy Egret. 

See No. 84. 


General plumage, tawny brown, mottled and streaked with dark 
brown; upper surface of primaries, blackish. 
Botaurus lentiginosus. 
American Bittern. 
See No. 79. 


Bill, large; top of head, black; back, green (adult ); culmen, about 
as long as tarsus. Nycticorax nycticorax n@vius. 
Black-crowned Night Heron. 

See No. 88. 


Bill, large; top of head, white or whitish; back, not green (adult ) ; 
culmen, much shorter than tarsus. Nyctanassa violacea. 
Yellow-crowned Night Heron. 

See No. 89. 


Bill, large; general plumage, mottled, and streaked brown and 
white; outer edge of primaries, reddish brown (immature); culmen, 
about as long as tarsus. Nycticorax nycticorax nevus. 

Black-crowned Night Heron. 
See No. 88. 


Bill, large; general plumage, mottled and streaked brown and 
white; primaries, slaty brown (immature); culmen, much shorter 
than tarsus. Nyctanassa vtolacea. 

Yellow-crowned Night Heron. 
See No. 89. 
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Bittern. 


Black-crowned Night Heron, 


Cory. 
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*GROUP 4. Wing, 11 to 15 inches long. 


Bill, stout; top of the head, black; back, dark green; culmen, 
about as long as tarsus (adult). 
Nycticorax nycticorax nevtius. 
Black-crowned Night Heron. 
See No. 88. 


Bill, stout; top of head, white or whitish; back, not green; cul- 
men, much shorter than tarsus (adult). 
Nyectanassa violacea. 
Yellow-crowned Night Heron. 
See No. 89. 


Bill, stout; general plumage, mottled and streaked brown and 
white; outer edge of primaries, reddish brown; culmen, about as long 
as tarsus (immature ). Nycticorax nycticorax nevus. 

Black-crowned Night Heron. 
See No. 88. 


Bill, stout; general plumage, mottled and streaked grayish brown 
and white; primaries, slaty brown; culmen, much shorter than tarsus 
(ammature ). Nyctanassa violacea. 

Yellow-crowned Night Heron. 
See No. 89. 


American Egret. 


General plumage, white; bill, yellow; legs, black. 
Herodias egretta. 
American Egret. 
See No. 83. 


* For directions for measurement, see page 21. 
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General plumage, white; legs, dark olive; terminal half of bill, 


black; basal half, flesh color (white phase). 
Dichromanassa rufescens. 
Reddish Egret. 


See No. 85. 


Head and neck, rufous chestnut; rest of plumage, slate color, or 
Dichromanassa rufescens. 


slaty gray. 
Reddish Egret. 
see No. 85. 


General plumage, yellow brown, mottled and streaked with dark 


brown; upper surface of primaries, blackish. 
Botaurus lentiginosus. 
American Bittern. 
See No. 79. 


*GROUP 5. Wing, over 15 inches long. 


Plumage, entirely white; wing, less than 17 inches long; bill, 
Herodtas egretta. 


under 5.50; tarsus, under 7.25. 
American Egret. 
see No. 83. 


Greater part of upper plumage, bluish gray or slaty gray; adults 
in breeding have middle of crown and throat, white; bill, less than 
6.25; immature birds have the top of the head, black. 

Ardea herodtas. 
Great Blue Heron. 
See No. 82. 


* For directions for measurement, see page 21. 


ORDER -PALUDICOLAL: 


CRANES, RAILS, LIMPKINS. 
Suborder GRUES. CRANES: 


Family GRUID-. Cranes. 


Whooping Crane. 


Special Characters: Size, large; lores, with hair-like bristles; bill, 
over 3 inches long; wing, over 16 inches; tarsus, over 7 inches; toes, 
&4 
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four, no comb-like edge on inner side of middle toe nail; hind toe, ele- 
vated above level of front toes; tarsus, broadly scutellate (transverse 
scales ) in front. 


Adult: General plumage, white; wing, over 22 inches long; bill, 
5.20 to 6; tarsus, 11 inches or over. Immature birds are whitish; 
often washed with pale rusty; head, entirely feathered. 

Grus americana. 
Whooping Crane. 
See No. go. 


General plumage, slaty gray; bare skin on head of adult, red (in 
life); immature birds are brownish; distinguished from the next by 
its size. Wing over 20 (21 to 22.50); bill, 5 to 6; tarsus, 10 to 10.75 
inches. Grus mexicana. 

Sandhill Crane. 
See No. g2. 


General plumage, slaty gray; resembles G. mexicana but smaller; 
wing, less than 20 inches (17 to 19.75); tarsus, always less than 
9.00 (6.60 to 8.75); bill, 3 to 4.50 inches. Northwestern species; 
accidental straggler in Wisconsin. Grus canadensis. 

Little Brown Crane. 
See No. gt. 


Suborder RALLI. 
LIMPKINS, RAILS, GALLINULES, COOTS, ETC. 


Family ARAMID#. Courlans, Limpkins. 


Bill, over 3 inches long; tarsus, under 7; wing, under 16; toes, 
four, no comb-like edge on inner side of middle toe nail; hind toe, 
raised above level of front toes. ia ii 


General plumage, dark olive brown, streaked and marked with 
pure white; tail, purplish brown, showing metallic gloss when held 
in the light; feathers of the back, breast, and wing coverts, brown, 
with stripe in middle of each feather; tip of lower mandible slightly 
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twisted. Occurs in Atlantic States only in Florida; accidental in 
Illinois. Aramus vociferus. 
Limpkin. 

See No. 93. 


Limpkin. 


Family RALLIDA. Rails, Gallinules, and 


Coots. 


In North America the Rallide are subdivided into three well- 
marked groups, which may be characterized as follows: 


Key to subfamilies and genera. 
1. No frontal shield; toes, long; tail, short; wings, short and 
rounded. Subfamily RALLINZ. Rails. 
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JAN., 1909. 
A. Bill, slender, longer than head. RALLUS. 
B. Bill, comparatively stout, shorter than head. 
PORZANA. 


A horny frontal plate or shield; toes, without large lobate 


De 
webs. Subfamily GALLINULINZ. Gallinules. 
A. Toes, without narrow lateral margin. IONORNIS. 
B. Toes, with narrow lateral margin. GALLINULA. 

3. A horny frontal shield; toes, with large lobate webs. 

Subfamily FULICINZ. Coots. 

A. General plumage, slate color; pale on under parts. 
FULICA. 


Subfamily RALLIN/. Rails. 


Birds which frequent marshy places. Toes, long; wings, short 


and rounded; bill, shorter than middle toe and claw together. 


Black Rail. Sora Rail. 


Virginia Rail. King Rail. 
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GROUP 1. Wing, less than 3.75 inches long. 


Throat, breast, and sides of head, slaty gray; primaries, with more 
or less white spots. Frequents marshes. Creciscus jamaicensts. 
Black Rail. 

See No. 98. 


Throat, breast, and sides of the head, tawny brown, no white spots 
on primaries. Coturnicops noveboracensts. 
Yellow Rail. 

See No. 97. 


*GROUP 2. Wing, from 3.75 to 4.75 inches long. 


Back, black or fuscous, the feathers edged with brownish or grayish 
olive; under parts, cinnamon rufous, whitish on the throat; bill, 
slightly curved. Rallus virginianus. 

Virginia Rail. 
See No. 95. 


Back, with more or less white streaks; breast, gray or tawny, 
according to age; lower belly, dull white. Porzana carolina. 
Carolina Rail or Sora. 

See No. 96. 


*GROUP 3. Wing, over 4.75 inches long. 


Breast tinged with rufous; feathers on back, dark olive, edged 
with gray; cheeks and ear coverts, pale cinnamon rufous, sometimes 
blackish in young birds; bill, over 1.25 inches long. Found in fresh 
water marshes. Rallus elegans. 

King Rail. 
See No. 94. 


*For directions for measurement, see page 21. 
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Subfamily FULICINA‘. Coots. 


Bill, short and pointed; forehead, with more or less of a shield; 
toes, with large lobate webs; head, blackish; back, dark slaty gray; 
under parts, dark ash gray, whitish on abdomen. 

Fulica americana. 
American Coot. Mud Hen. Blue Peter. 
See No. rot. 


Subfamily GALLINULINZ.  Gallinules. 


Toes, not webbed; no white on sides of body; head and breast, 
purplish blue; back, greenish. TIonornis martinica. 
Purple Gallinule. 

See No. 99. 
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Head, smoky black; breast, 
dark gray; toes not webbed; more 
or less white on sides of body. 

Gallinula galeata. 
Florida Gallinule. 
See No. 100. 


Coot. Gallinule. 


INDEX TO KEY. 
OMDER: LiMi@eii As: 


SHORE BIRDS. 


Hind toe, when present, always elevated above level of front toes. 


Family PEHALAROPODIDA: Phalaropes. 


Sides of toes with rounded lobes or narrow webs. See page 93. 


Family RECGURVIROSTRIDA. Avocets 
and Stilts. 


Toes, more or less webbed (not lobate); tarsus, over 3.50; bill curved upward 
or straight. See page 95. 


Family SCOLORACGIDA: 


SNIPE, SANDPIPERS, CURLEWS, WOODCOCK, GODWITS, 
WILLETS, (EEC. 


Tarsus, less than 3.50 inches long; sides of toes, without lobate webs; toes, 
four (one exception, the Sanderling); front of tarsus, with transverse 


scales. 
Group. Birds having wings from 3.25 to 3.75 inches long . See page g6. 
Group 2. Birds having wings from 3.75 to 4.50 inches long . ‘“* ‘* 97. 
Section 1. Toes, four, with small web (not lobate at base). CSS Ie 
Section 2. Toes, four, without web . ware | Baroyorn 
Section 3. Toes, three; bill, over .75 Pattee) ge aanloers 
Group 3. Birds having wings from 4.50 to 5.50 eines nae eae, SOO: 
Section 1. Toes, four, a small web between toes; bill, less 
than .75 : ; : : : : x : ot Pak HOO 
Section 2. Toes, four, a small web between outer and middle 
toesae oll over 1.75 ; ‘ ET OO. 
Section 3. Toes, four, w oat web; pill, over 2 inches long Saatoo. 
Section 4. Toes, four, without web; bill, over 1.10 and 
less than 1.90 eS om. 


section 5. Toes, four, Shae web; ‘oat ee Godt. a eet O2) 
Section 6. Toes, three; bill, over .60 inch long 103. 


gI 
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Group 4. Birds having wings from 5.50 to 6.75 inches long . 
Section 1. Toes, four, a small web between outer and 
middle toes; bill over 1.80 : 
Section 2. Toes, four, a small web peureee outer saa 
middle toes; bill under 1.80 ; 
Section 3. Toes, four, without web; bill, over pinches ise 
Section 4. Toes, four, without web; bill, under 2 
Group 5. Birds having wings from 6.75 to g inches long 
Section r. Toes, four, with more or less web; bill, 
curved upwards or straight; bill, over 2.60 inches 
Section 2. Toes, four, with small web; bill, slightly 
curved upward or straight; bill, under 2.60 and 
over 1.50 inches long : : 
Section 3. Toes, four, with mall web; bill, Beas 
straight; bill, less than 1.50 inches long : 
Section 4. Toes, four, with small web; bill, curved 
downward; bill, over 2 inches long 2 : 
Group 6. Birds having wings from g to 12 inches long . 
Section 1. Toes, four; bill, curved downward . 
Section 2. Toes, four; bill, curved upward or nearly ona 


Family CHARADRIID&. Plovers. 


Toes, three (one exception, Black-bellied Plover); bill, comparatively short 
See page 


thick; front of tarsus, with small rounded scales 


Group 1. Wing, 3.75 to 4.50 inches long; toes, three, no 
hind toe 
Section 1. Bill, varie Ee en fone 
Group 2. Wing,4.50to5.50inches long; toes, Hees: no ed he 
Section 1. Bill, under .60 inch long 
Group 3. Wing,5.50to6.75 inches long; toes, pares: no al es 
Group 4. Wing, over 6.75 inches long 3 
Section 1. Toes, three, no hind toe 
Section 2. Toes, four 


Family APHRIZIDA. Turnstones, etc. 


Pill, shorter than head and horny at tip; toes, four; lower 
back and rump, white, with black band . 


See page 103. 
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See page 114. 


ORDER LIMICOMlRAs. 
SNIPES, PLOVERS, SANDPIPERS, CURLEWS, PHALAROPES, ETC. 


Hind toe, when present, always elevated above level of front toes. 


Family PHALAROPODIDZ. 


PHALAROPES. 


Sides of toes, with lobes or narrow a ag webs; tarsus, com- 
pressed; nostrils, near base of bill. 


Wilson’s Phalarope. Red Phalarope. Winter plumage. 
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Red Phalarope. Phalaropus fulicarius. 


Back, heavily streaked with black and tawny; belly, reddish 
brown, showing more or less white; toes, with small lobate web; 
wing, 5.20 to 5.50. Phalaropus fulicarius. 

Red Phalarope. 
See No. 102. 


Northern Phalarope. Lobipes lobatus 


Back, grayish, streaked with tawny; belly, white; toes, partly 
webbed; bill, under 1.05; tarsus, under 1; wing, 4 to 4.50. 
Lobipes lobatus. 
Northern Phalarope. 
see No. 103. 


Wilson’s Phalarope. Steganopus tricolor. 


Back, grayish, marked with chestnut brown; belly, white; bill, 
Over 1.05; tarsus, over 1; toes, with narrow web on sides; wing, 5.10 
to 5.40 (female). Steganopus tricolor. 

Wilson’s Phalarope. 
See No. 104. 
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Back, grayish, mottled with dusky or whitish; bill, over 1.05; 
tarsus, Over 1 inch; toes, with narrow web on sides; wing, 4.75 to 
4.95 (male). Steganopus tricolor. 

Wilson’s Phalarope. 
see No. 104. 


Family RECURVIROSTRIDZ. 
AVOCETS AND STIETS. 
Legs, long; tarsus over 3.50 inches; bill, curved upward or straight. 
Bill, curved upward; head and neck, pale rufous (summer), 
white or grayish (winter); back and tail, white; axillars, white; 
belly, white; first primary, dark with dark shaft; toes, four; toes, 


webbed. Recurvirostra americana. 
American Avocet. 


See No. ros. 
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Avocet. Stilt. 
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Bill, nearly straight; top of head and nape, black; general upper 
plumage, glossy black; front of head and front of neck, rump, and 
under parts, white; axillars, white; first primary, dark, with dark 
shaft; legs, very long, rose pink in life; toes, three. 

Himantopus mexicanus. 


Black-necked Stilt. 
See No. 106. 


Family SCOLOPACIDE. 


SNIPES, SANDPIPERS, CURLEWS, ETC. 


Toes, four (one exception, the Sanderling Sandpiper); bill, com- 
paratively slender and soft skinned; nasal grooves, narrow and long 
(from one-half to two-thirds the length of the bill); nostrils, narrow 
slits; tail, short; wing (in most species), long and pointed; hind toe 
(when present), always elevated above the level of the front toes; 
tarsus, with transverse scales. 


* GROUP 1 Wing, from 3-25 t0.3.75, inches long: 


Se 
Pisobia minutilla. 
No web between toes; belly, white. Pisobia minutilla. 
Least Sandpiper. 
See No. 117. 


* For directions for measurement, see page 21. 
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Toes, with small web;. bill, usually under .85. 
Ereunetes pusillus . 
Semipalmated Sandpiper. 
See No. 110. 


Ereunetes pusillus 
Foot.) 


Toes, with small web; bill, usually over .85. 
Ereunetes maurt. 
Western Sandpiper. 
see No. 120. 


*GROUP 2. Wing, 3.75 to 4.50 inches long. 
SECTION 1. Toes, four, with small web at base. 


Bill, under .85; back, not greenish olive; bill, 
entirely black. Ereunetes pusillus. 
Semipalmated Sandpiper. 

see No. 119: 


Ereunetes pusillus. 


Bill, over .85; back, not greenish olive; bill, black; no white patch 
on inner web of third primary. Ereunetes maurt. 
Western Sandpiper. 

See No. 120. 


* For directions for measurement, see page 21. 
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Small web between outer and middle toe; bill, over .85; back, 
greenish olive, sometimes banded; under mandible, pale yellow 
(in life); third primary and inner primaries with patch of white on 
inner web. Actitts macularia. 

Spotted Sandpiper. 
See No. 130. 


SECTION 2. Toes, four, without web. 


Belly, white; bill, black. Pisobta minutalla. 
Least Sandpiper. 
See No. 117. 


Pisobia minutilla- 


SECTION 3. Toes, three; bill, over .75 inches long. 


Sanderling Sandpiper. 


Belly, white; basal half of outer webs of inner primaries, white; 
back, mixed rufous, black and white, or grayish brown, or entirely 
black (breeding ), according to season; bill, about one inch long. 

Calidris leucophea. 
Sanderling Sandpiper. 
See No. tat. 
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*GROUP 3. Wing, 4.50 to 5.50 inches long. 
SECTION 1. ‘Toes, four, a small web between toes; bill, under ey 5e 


Bill, under 1.75; tarsus, over 1.30. All other species in this sec- 
tion have the tarsus less than 1.30. Micropalama himantopus. 
Stilt Sandpiper. 

See-No. 111. 


Tarsus, under 1.30; back, dark olive spotted with 

“Gaz white, or brownish gray spotted with dull white 

ae according to season. Arxillars, heavily barred; 
solitarius. a small web between the outer and middle toe. 

Helodromas solitarius. 


Solitary Sandpiper. 
See No. 126. 


Back, greenish olive, sometimes barred with black; axillars, white; 
without bars. At some seasons under parts with round black spots, 
a small web between the outer and middle toe. Actitis macularia. 

Spotted Sandpiper. 


see No. 130. 


Spotted Sandpiper. Winter 


* For directions for measurement, see page 21 
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SECTION 2. Toes, four, a small web between outer and middle toes; 
bill, over 1.75; 


so 
ee 4 
Macrorhamphus griseus. Macrorhamphus griseus. 


Bill, over 1.75; axillars, white, barred with dark brown; rump and 
tail, white, spotted and banded with black; a small web between 
outer and middle toes. 

Macrorhamphus griseus. Dowitcher. Red-breasted Snipe. 
Macrorhamphus scolopaceus. Long-billed Dowitcher. 
See Nos. tog and rro. 


SECTION 3. Toes, four, without web; bill, over 2 inches long. 


Axillars, rufous brown, without bars; belly, buff color. 
Philohela minor. 
Woodcock. 


see No. 107. 


Axillars, barred black and white; belly, white; 
upper tail coverts and tail, tawny, more or less 
marked with black; no web between toes. 

Gallinago delicata. 
Wilson’s Snipe. Jack Snipe. 
see No. 108. 


Gallinago delicata. 
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SECTION 4. Toes, four, without web; bill, over 1.10; and 
less than 1.90. 


Summer. Red-backed Sandpiper. Winter. 
ee Bill, decurved near tip; one or more”of 
<=, inner secondaries, almost entirely white; upper 
= tail coverts, not white, barred with black; legs 
Pee and feet, black. Spring birds have black¥Yon 


the belly, and back, rufous brown and black. 
Fall birds have the belly white and back gray. 
Pelidna alpina sakhalina. 

Red-backed Sandpiper. American Dunlin. 


Pelidna alpina sakhalina See No. 118. 


Bill, nearly straight; back, marked 
with tawny and black; breast with nu- 
merous narrow, brown streaks; none ae 
inner secondaries almost 
entirely white; lower rump ma 
and upper tail coverts, 
black, the feathers more or less tipped 
fetieadtipaer tail coverte: with buff; two middle tail feathers, longer 

gees ocelate. than the others. Pisobia maculata. 

Pectoral Sandpiper. Grass Bird. 
See No. 114. 
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Bill, nearly straight; back, dark; 
feathers, edged with ashy or buff; 
breast, grayish, without brown 
streaks; one or more of inner 
secondaries almost entirely white; 
legs and feet, yellow in life, pale 
brown in dried skin. 

Purple Sandpiper. Arquatella maritima. 
Purple Sandpiper. 
See No. 113. 


SECTION 5. ‘Toes, four, without web; bill, under 1.10. 


Upper tail coverts, white; 
inner webs of primaries, 
not speckled. 

Pisobia fuscicollis. 

White-rumped Sandpiper. 

See No. 115. 


Pisobia fuscicollis. 


Middle upper tail coverts, smoky or dusky, 
often tipped with buff; inner webs of 
primaries not speckled; sides, white; 
middle toe and claw, less than .95; legs 


and bill, blackish. Pisobia bairdit. 
Baird’s Sandpiper. 
Pisobia bairdii. 
See No. 116. Tail and upper tail coverts. 


Middle upper tail coverts, black, often 
narrowly tipped with brownish buff; inner 
webs of primaries, not speckled; middle 
toe and claw, over .g5; middle tail fea- 
thers decidedly longer than the rest; legs, 
yellowish olive; base of bill, dull olive; 
tip, black. Pisobia maculata. 


_ Pisobia maculata. ; Pectoral Sandpiper. Grass Bird. 
Tail and upper tail coverts. m4 
See No. 114. 
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Inner web of primaries 
speckled. 


Tryngites subruficollis. LE v-4 
Buff-breasted Sandpiper. Tryngites subruficollis. 
Sac No. 120. irst primary. 


Buff-breasted Sandpiper. 


SECTION 6. ‘Toes, three; bill, over .60 inch. 


——i 


Bill, black; shoulder (lesser and middle wing 
coverts), brown; no web between toes; legs, 
black; no hind toe. Calidris leucophea. 

Sanderling Sandpiper. 
See No. 121. 


‘Calidris leucophza. 


* GROUP 4. Wing, 5.50 to 6.75 inches long. 


SECTION 1. ‘Toes, four, a small web between outer and middle toe ; 
bill, over 1.80. 


Upper tail coverts and axillars, white, 
spotted or barred with dusky; bill, nearly 


straight. Macrorhamphus griseus. 
Dowitcher. Red-breasted Snipe. 
See No. 109. 


Macrorhamphus scolopaceus. 
Long-billed Dowitcher. Western Red-breasted 
Snipe. see No. 110. 


* For directions for measurement, see page 21. 


Macrorhamphus griseus. 
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SECTION 2. Toes, four, a small web between outer and middle toe; 


bill, under 1,80. 


Tarsus and middle toe together, more —— 
than 2.60 inches long; outer primary, slate 


brown, without bars; rump and upper’ tail Z 
coverts, white, more or less barred with Z 
brown; legs, yellow. Totanus flavipes. SR 


Summer Yellow-legs. 
see No. 125: 


Totanus flavipes. 


“hy 
See Stilt Sandpiper. 


Tarsus and middle toe together, less than 2.60; upper tail coverts, 
white, or white barred with black; outer primary, slate brown, without 


bars. Micropalama himantopus. 
Stilt Sandpiper. 
See No. 111. 


Bartramian Sandpiper. 
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Outer primary, whitish, barred with dark brown. 
Bartramia longicauda. 
Bartramian Sandpiper. Upland Plover. 
See No. 128. 


SECTION 3. Toes, four, without web; bill, over 2 inches long. 


Lower belly, whitish or white; axillars, 


barred black and white. Gallinago delicata. 
Wilson’s Snipe. Jack Snipe. 
See No. 108. 


Gallinago delicata 


Belly, buff color; axillars, rufous brown. Philohela minor. 
Woodcock. 
See INO. 1077. 


SECTION 4. Toes, four, without web; bill, under 2 inches long. 


Rump, gray; upper tail coverts, whitish, band- 
ed or marked with black; inner webs or primaries, 
not speckled. 

Tringa canutus. 
Knot. 
See No. 112. 


Tringa canutus. 
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Rump, blackish; middle upper tail 
coverts, black (not banded); inner web 
of primaries, not speckled. 

Pisobia maculata. 


Pectoral Sandpiper. Grass Bird. 
See No. 114. 


Pisobia maculata. 


Inner webs of primaries, 
speckled. 
Tryngites subruficollis. 
Buff-breasted Sandpiper. 
See No. 129. 


Tryngties subruficollis. 


*GROUP 5. Wing, 6:75 to 9 inches’ long, 


SECTION 1. Toes, four, with more or less web; bill, curved up- 
wards or straight; bill, over 2.60. 


Willet. Catoptrophorus semipalmatus. 


Axillars, smoky black; belly, white; terminal third of outer pri- 
mary, black; the rest, white; bill, nearly straight. 
Catoptrophorus semtpalmatus. 
Willet. 
Catoptrophorus semipalmatus tnornatus. 
Western Willet. 
See Nos. 127 and 1274. 


* For directions for measurement, see page 21. 
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Hudsonian Godwit. 


Axillars, dark gray, or sooty gray; belly, grayish white; first 
primary, dark slaty brown, with white shaft; bill, curved upward; 
upper tail coverts mostly white. 

Limosa hemastica. 
Hudsonian Godwit. 
see No. 123. 


Marbled Godwit. 


Axillars, rufous brown; upper tail coverts, not white; belly, buff, 
sometimes barred with dark brown; primaries, pale rufous brown, 
with numerous dark dots; shaft of primaries, white; bill, curved 
upward. Limosa fedoa. 

Marbled Godwit. 
see No. 122. 
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SECTION 2. Toes, four (with small web); bill, slightly curved up- 
ward or straight; bill, under 2.60 and over 1.50. 


Axillars, smoky black; belly, white; outer 
primary terminal third, black, rest white; 
rump, gray; upper tail coverts, white. 

Catoptrophorus semipalmatus. 
Willet. 
Catoptrophorus semtpalmatus tnornatus. 
Western Willet. 
See No. 127 or 1274: 


Axillars, white, banded with brown; belly, white; outer primary, 
black; shaft, white; rump, grayish brown; feathers, tipped with 
white; upper tail coverts, white, more or less barred with dark brown ; 
legs, bright yellow. Totanus melanoleucus. 

Greater Yellow-legs. Winter Yellow-legs. 
see No. 124. 


SECTION 3. Toes, four, with small web; bill, nearly straight; bill, 
under 1.50. 

Axillars, white, banded with brown; first primary, brown, with 

white bars on inner web; tip, dark. Bartramia longicauda. 


Bartramian Sandpiper. Upland Plover. 
See No. 128. 


SECTION 4. Toes, four, with small web; bill, curved downward; 


bill, over 2 inches long. 
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First primary. 
Primaries, barred; axillars barred. Numenius hudsonicus. 


Hudsonian Curlew. Jack Curlew. 
see No. aes. 
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First primary 
Primaries, without bars; axillars, barred. Numentus borealis. 
Eskimo Curlew. Dough Bird. 
SeenNo: 233. 


Long-billed Curlew. Eskimo Curlew. Hudsonian Curlew 
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* GROUP 6. Wing, 9 to 12 inches long. 


SECTION 1. Toes, four; bill, curved downward. 


Axillars, reddish brown, with narrow black marks; belly, buff; 


bill, usually over four inches. Numenius americanus. 
Long-billed Curlew. Sickle-bill Curlew. 
See No. 131. 


First primary. Hudsonian Curlew. Axillars. 


Axillars, banded with slaty brown and dull white; belly, whitish; 
bill, under four inches. Numenius hudsonicus. 
Hudsonian Curlew. Jack Curlew. 

see No: 132: 


* For directions for measurement, see page 2r. 
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SECTION 2. Toes, four; bill, curved upward or nearly straight. 


Axillars, rufous; primaries, rufous, dotted with black. 
Limosa fedoa. 
Marbled Godwit. 
See No. 122. 


Family CHARADRIIDA:. 


PLOVERS. 


Toes, three, no hind toe; bill, comparatively short and soft; front 
of tarsus, with small rounded scales. 

The Plovers are a cosmopolitan family, numbering something less 
than one hundred species, fifteen of which occur in North America, 
including exotic stragglers. As a rule they have but three toes, al- 
though two genera, Squatarola and Vanellus, have four. The tar- 
sus is reticulate and the toes are partly webbed. 
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Black-bellied Plover (Winter). Piping Plover. Semipalmated Plover. 
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*GROUP 1. Wing, 3:75 to 4.50 inenesana. 
SECTION 1. Bill} undersoo:; 


Bill, orange at base, the tip, black; legs, dull flesh 
color; a black stripe from bill passing under each eye. 
Atgialitis semipalmata. 
Semipalmated Plover. 

pee No. 137% 


AEgialitis 
semipalmata. 


Bill, orange at base, the tip, black; legs, orange yellow; two middle 
tail feathers, tipped with white, no black stripe from bill to eye; more 
or less‘of a black breast band. Aigialitts meloda. 

Piping Plover. 
see No: ag5: 


*GROUP 2. Wing, 4.50 to 5.50 inches long; toes, three, no 
hind toe. 


SECTION 1. Bill, cunder .6e) inch” lene 


Bill, orange at base, the tip, black; legs, dull flesh color; a black 
stripe from bill passing under eye. Azgialitis semtpalmata. 
Semipalmated Plover. Ring Neck. 

see No? 1377 


Bill, orange at base, the tip, black; legs, orange yellow; no black 
stripe from bill to eye; black breast band, not confluent; two middle 
tail feathers, tipped with white. Eastern species not found west of 
Rocky Mountains. Atgialitis meloda. 

Piping Plover. 
see No. 138. 


“GROUP 3. Wing, 5.50 to 6.75 inches lon; foes, ‘three, 
no hind toe. 

Breast, with two black bands; under parts, white; rump and 

tail coverts, orange brown. Oxyechus vociferus. 


Killdeer Plover. 
see No. 136. 


* For directions for measurement, see page 21. 
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*GROUP 4. Wing, over 6.75 inches long. 
SECTION 4. <Loes;titee: 


Gravy axillars of Golden Plover. 


Axillars, gray; rump, not orange brown. 
Charadrius dominicus. 
Golden Plover. 

pee No. 135: 


Charadrius dominicus. 


Axillars, smoky black; rump and upper tail coverts, not orange 
brown. Squatarola squatarola. 
Black-bellied Plover. 

See No. 134. 
The Black-bellied Plover has four toes (the hind toe being so small that it 
often escapes notice), and properly belongs in Section 2, but owing to the fact 


that it is constantly looked for among the three-toed species it is included in 
both sections. 


Rump, orange brown; under parts, white, with two black bands 

on the breast; axillars, pure white. Oxyechus voctferus. 

Killdeer Plover. 
See No. 136. 


SECTION. 2; Ioes, four; 


Axillars, smoky black; tarsus, over 1.70; hind 
toe, very small. Squatarola squatarola. 
Black-bellied Plover. 

seer Nowra 4: 


* For directions for measurement, see page 21. 
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Family APHRIZIDA. 
SURF BIRDS AND TURNSTONES. 


Subfamily ARENARIIN@.  Turnstones. 


: Bill, shorter than head and horny at tip; toes, 
“) ~. four; lower back and rump, white, with black band; 
legs, comparatively short and stout. 


Summer. Turnstone. Winter. 


Adult in summer: General upper parts, mottled and variegated 
with black, white, rufous, and tawny; throat and breast, black and 
white; rest of under parts, white; tail, with subterminal band of black, 
tipped with white. 

Adult in winter: Above, light, streaked and dashed with dark 
brown; an imperfect band of dark brown on the jugulum; chin and 
“npper part of the throat, white; sides of breast, like the back; rest 
of under parts, white; a distinct white band on the wing; rump, white, 
with a broad patch of black on the upper tail coverts; tail, dark 
brown, the tips and basal half of the inner feathers, and nearly two 
thirds of the outer feathers, white; legs, reddish orange; bill, black. 

Length, 8.65; wing, 5-70, stall) 2.60; tatsus, ©; (bill; 95: 

Arenaria interpres morinella. 


Turnstone. 
see No. 239: 


IIDEX TO KEY; TO -RAMDCIES: 
LAND BIRDS. 


Group 1. Birds having wings less than 1.75 inches long. See 


page 117. 

Group 2. Birds having wings from 1.75 to 2.75 inches long. See 
page 117. 

Section 1. First primary less than half as long as third. See 
page 117. 


Part 1. Tip of upper mandible with small but distinct hook 
or notch. See page 117. 
Part 2. Upper mandible without notch or hook at tip. See 
page 118. 
Section 2. First primary more than half as long as third. See 
page 119. 
Part 1. Tip of upper mandible with small but distinct hook or 
notch. See page 119. 
Part 2. Tip of upper mandible, not notched or hooked. See 
page 120. 
Group 3. Birds having wings measuring from 2.75 to 3.25 inches 
long. See page 121. 
Section 1. First primary less than half as long as third. See 
page rar. 
Part 1. A small but distinct hook or notch at tip of upper 
mandible. See page 121. 
Part 2. Tip of upper mandible not notched or hooked. See 
page 121. 
Section 2. First primary not short, always more than half as long 
as third. See page 122. 
Part 1. Tip of upper mandible with small but distinct hook or 
notch. See page 122. 
Part 2. Tip of upper mandible not notched or hooked. See 
page 122. 
Group 4. Birds having wings measuring from 3.25 to 9.50 inches 
long. See page 124. 
Section 1. Bill with strong hook, toes armed with talons. See 
page 124. 
115 
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Section 2. Upper mandible with more or less hook, but toes 
not armed with talons. See page 125. 
Section 3. Tip of upper mandible not notched or hooked. See 
page 126. 
Part 1. First primary less than half as long as third, some- 
times very small. See page 126. 
Part 2. First primary more than half as long as third. See 
page 128. 
Group 5. Birds having wings over 9.50 inches long. See page 133. 


LAND BIRDS. 
KEY TO FAMILIES. 


*GROUP 1. Birds having wings less than 1.75 inches long. 


™. — 
wR : 
Ye’ 


Smallest of our birds; bill, very slender; primaries, 10; rectices, 
10; feet, very small and weak. 
Family TROCHILIDA. Humming Birds. 
See page 169. 
Tail, rounded; the outer feathers, shorter 
than middle ones; first primary, less than — 
two thirds as long as third; second primary, 
much shorter than third; tarsus, scutellate. 


Family TROGLODYTIDA. Wrens. 


See page 262. 


*GROUP 2. Birds having wings from 1.75 to 2.75 
inches long. 
SECTION 1. First primary, less than half as long as third. 
PART 1. Tip of upper mandible, with small but distinct hook or notch. 


Toes, joined at base. Plain colored birds, usually greenish or 
grayish, but often show a faint wash of yellow on under parts; tail, 


always without white spots. 


Family VIREONIDA. Vireos. 
See page 227. 


* For directions for measurement, see page 21. 
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PART 2. Upper mandible without notch or hook at tip. 


Bill, as illustrated; back, gray or 
bluish gray; bill, over .50; nostrils, con- 
cealed by bristly tufts; tarsus, scutellate; 
tail feathers, not stiff or pointed. 

Family SITTIDA. Nuthatches. 
See page 267. 


= | Bill, as illustrated; back, bluish gray; bill, 
= less than .50; size, small; length, less than 
5.50; first primary, very short. 
Family SYLVIIDA. 
Subfamily POLIOPTILINA. Gnatcatchers. 
See page 270. 


Bill, as illustrated; throat, black; nostrils, . 
concealed by tufts of bristly feathers. <& 
Family PARIDA. Titmice, Chickadees. ~—™ 


See page 268. 


voy 


i 
Oh 
u 


A 
Bai) 


Bill, as illustrated; back, brown or brown streaked; tail feathers, 
not sharp pointed; outer tail feathers, shortest; tarsus, scutellate; 
first primary, short. 


Bill of Wren. 


Family TROGLODYTIDA. Wrens. 
See page 262. 
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Bill, cas “illustrated; back: 
streaked; tail feathers, stiffened 
and sharply pointed. 


Ads \ aa 
\ SY v y 
C 


Creeper. 


Family CERTHIIDA. Creepers. 
See page 266. 


Bill, as illustrated; back, olive green; 
ws bill, less than .50 inch long. Two species: 4 
Stall ny both males and one of the females have bril- 

liant red or yellow crown patch; the other 
female has crown, dull green, like back. 
Family SYLVIIDA. Subfamily REGULINA. Kinglets. 


See page 260. 


SECTION 2. First primary, more than half as long as third. 
PART 1. Tip of upper mandible, with small but distinct hook or notch. 


Bill, flattened, wide at base; tip, with small hook; numerous black 
bristles at base of bill; back of tarsus, rounded; wings, longer than 
tail; first primary, never very short. 


Top of bill. Side of bill. 
Flycatcher. 


Flycatcher. 


Family TYRANNIDA. Flycatchers. 
See page 170. 


Bill of Vireo. 
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Bill, very slightly hooked, not wide and flat at base, as in the 
Flycatchers; toes, joined together at base. Plain colored birds, usu- 
ally greenish or grayish, but often show a faint wash of yellow on 
under parts; tail, always without white spots; first primary, variable, 
very short in some species, in others nearly as long as second. 

Family VIREONIDA. Vireos. 
See page 227. 


PART 2. ‘Tip of upper mandible, not notched or hooked. 


First primary, not short, never less than two thirds as long as 
second or third; bill, stout and conical; nostrils, high near the cul- 
men; primaries, 9; tarsus, flattened behind. 


& 


Toplof bill. Side of bid/. “3 


Family FRINGILLIDA. Sparrows, Finches, Buntings, etc. 
see page 1go. 


First primary, not short, never less than 
two thirds as long as third, and often nearly 
the same length; bill, slender and pointed; 
back of tarsus, thin and sharp, not rounded 
as in front; hind toe and claw, not longer 
than middle toe and claw. 


Family MNIOTILTIDZ. Warblers. 
See page 231. 
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*GROUP 3. Birds having wings measuring from 2.75 to 3.25 


inches long. 


SECTION 1. First primary less than half as long as third. 
PART 1. A small but distinct hook or notch at tip of upper mandible. 


Bill, very slightly hooked; primaries, 10, the first often very short; 
toes, joined together at base. Plain colored birds, usually greenish or 
grayish, but often show a faint wash of yellow on underparts; tail, 
always without white spots. Family VIREONIDZ. Vireos. 

see page 227. 


PART 2. ‘Tip of upper mandible, not notched or hooked. 


Bill, as illustrated; back, brown; : 
rump, with concealed white spots; ce 
outer tail feathers, shortest; tarsus = 
a 


scutellate. 
Family TROGLODYTID. Wrens. 


See page 262. 


Bill, as illustrated; back, gray or 
bluish gray; nostrils, concealed by tufts 
of bristly feathers. 

Family SITTIDA. Nuthatches. 
See page 267. 


* For directions for measurement, see page 21. 
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“xy Bill, as illustrated; throat, black; crown, 
black and no rufous brown on sides (Chick- 


adee ), or forehead, black; sides, with rufous y 
brown (Titmouse ). : 


Family PARIDA. 


Titmice and Chickadees. 
See page 268. 


SECTION 2, First primary, not short, always more than half as 


long as third. 


PART 1. Tip of upper mandible, with small but distinct hook or notch. 


Bill, flattened and wide 
at base; numerous black 
bristles at base of bill; 
back of tarsus, rounded; 


wing, longer than tail. 
Family TYRANNIDA. Flycatchers. 
See page 170. 


S 


Top of bill. Side of bill. 


Bull, very slightly hooked or notched at tip; not flattened at base, 
as in the Flycatchers; toes, joined at base. Plain colored birds, 
usually greenish or grayish, at times, with wash of yellow on under 


parts; no white on tail. Family VIREONIDA. Vireos. 
‘ See page 227. 


PART 2. Tip of upper mandible not notched or hooked. 


Toes, 4; nostrils, opening 


into a soft, fleshy membrane; : 

tarsus, usually shorter than oh 

toes. va 
Family COLUMBIDA. 


Pigeons and Doves. 
See page 139. 
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Bill, pointed; first primary, not short; 
base of bill, extending upon and dividing the 
feathers of the forehead; nostrils, exposed; 
outer tail feathers, shorter than middle 
feathers. Family ICTERIDZ. Orioles. 

See page 179. 


First primary, not short, never less than two thirds as long as 
second or third; bill, stout and conical; nostrils, near the culmen; 
primaries, 9; tarsus, flattened behind. 

Family FRINGILLIDA. Sparrows, Finches, Crossbills, and Buntings. 
See page 190. 


First primary, never less than two thirds 
as long as third, and often nearly the same 
length; bill, slender and pointed; back of 
tarsus, thin and sharp, not rounded, as in front; hind toe and claw, 
not longer than middle toe and claw. 

Family MNIOTILTIDA. Warblers. 


See page 231. 


Bill, slender; first primary, not short, the first, second and third 
being about equal in length; hind toe and claw, longer than middle 
toe and claw; hind toe nail, long, in this somewhat resembling Larks, 
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but no tufts of hair-like feathers over nostrils. Usually observed 
in small flocks on the ground in open places. 
Family MOTACILLIDZ. Wagtails, Pipits, Titlarks, etc. 
See page 261. 


\G IF" 
| aS i A 


Titlark. Titlark. 
* GROUP 4. Birds having wings from 3.25 to 9.50 inches long. 
SECTION 1. Bill, with strong hook; toes armed with talons. 


Eyes, not surrounded by radial disk of feathers, as in the Owls; 


toes, armed with talons; head, not bare. 
Family FALCONID. Hawks, Falcons, Eagles, etc. 
See page 143. 


Eyes, surrounded by radiated disk of feathers; plumage, soft; 
bill, hooked; toes, armed with talons. 


Family STRIGIDA. Horned Owls, Hoot Owls. 
See page 155. 


* For directions for measurement, see page 21. 
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SECTION 2. Upper mandible, with distinct notch and hook at tip, 


but feet, not armed with talons. 


Toes, four, zygodactyle (two in front, two behind); bill, with 
cere (skin-like covering over base of bill). 
Family PSITTACIDZ. Parrots and Paroquets. 
See page I60. 


Bill, strong, notched near the end, and decidedly 
hooked; tarsus, scutellate; tail, rounded. But two 
species occur with us, both grayish birds with blackish 
wings and tail, and a dark stripe through the eye. 

Family LANIIDZ. Shrikes. 


See page 226. 


Bill, flattened and wide at base; tip, with small hook; numerous 
black bristles at base of bill; back of tarsus, rounded; wings, longer 
than tail; first primary, not very short, usually longer than the sixth. 


Flycatcher. 


Family TYRANNIDA. Flycatchers. 
See page 170. 
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SECTION 3. Upper mandible, not notched and hooked at tip. 


PART 1,. First primary, less than one-half as long as third. 


Toes, four, two in front and two behind; or toes, three, two in 
front and one behind; tad feathers, stiff and pointed. (If tail 
feathers are not stiff and pointed, see Nuthatches, next family. ) 

Order PICI. Woodpeckers. Family PICIDA. Woodpeckers. 
See page 163. 


Bill, as illustrated; nostrils, con- 
cealed by bristly tufts; tarsus, scutel- 
late; first primary, very short; tail 
feathers, not stiff and pointed. (If tail 
feathers are stiff and pointed, look for 
the bird under Family Picidz. ) 

Family SITTIDZ. Nuthatches. 
See page 267. 


Bill, as illustrated; nostrils, concealed by 
bristly tufts of hair-like feathers; first primary, 
short; forehead, black; back, gray; head, with 
-more or less crest; sides of body, washed with 
brown (Tufted Titmouse). 

Family PARIDA. Chickadees and Titmice. 
See page 268. 
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First primary, about one- 

half as long as third; feet, Va 

zygodactyle (toes, two infront, ¢ 

two behind); outer tail 

feathers, very much shorter 

than middle feathers. 

Family CUCULID&. Cuckoos. 
See page 161. 


Bill, stout and strong; the nostrils con- 
cealed by coarse hair-like feathers; outer 
tail feathers, shorter than middle feathers; 
first primary, decidedly less than half as 
long as third; tail, over seven inches long 
(Magpies); first primary, about half as 
long as third; tail, less than seven inches 
long (Jays). 

Family CORVIDA. Subfamily 
GARRULINZA. Magpies and Jays. 
See page 176. 


Tail, rounded; the outer feathers, shorter than middle ones; first 
primary, less than two-thirds as long as third; second primary, much 
shorter than third; tarsus, scutellate. 


So 


Family MIMIDA. Thrashers, Mocking-birds, Cat-birds, etc. 
See page 265. 


First primary, very short; tarsus, booted (no scales showing, except 
near the toes); bill, shorter than head; wing, over 3.50 inches long. 
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Family TURDID#. Thrushes, Robins, Bluebirds. 
See page 271. 


PART 2. First primary, more than half as long as third. 


Toes, four, hind toe not elevated above the rest; nostril, opening 
into a soft fleshy membrane; tarsus, usually shorter than the toes. 
Family COLUMBIDZ. Pigeons and Doves. 


See page 139. 


Toes, four, the hind toe elevated above the rest; bill, rather short 
and stout; wing, short and somewhat rounded, the outer primaries 
curved. 


Family TETRAONIDZA. Grouse and Quail. 


(a) Tarsus, feathered; wing, over 5.50 inches long. 
Subfamily TETRAONINAE. Grouse. 
See page 136. 
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(6) Tarsus, bare; wing, less than 5.50 inches long. 
Subfamily PERDICINA. Quail. Partridges. 
See page 136. 
Feet, small and weak; front toes, sometimes webbed at base: 
primaries, ten; mouth, large; bill, very small in comparison with 
size of bird; middle toe nail, with comb-like edge. 


Ze ~2/ 


Family CAPRIMULGIDA. Whip-poor-wills, Nighthawks, etc. 
See page 168. 


Bill, small, flattened, and somewhat triangular in shape, the gape 

very wide; wings, very long, usually extending beyond the tail. 

(Chimney Swifts, which belong to a 

very different family, are often mis- 

ae — A), taken for Swallows when seen flying 

ry Ss about; they are smoky black and the 

<3 shafts of the tail feathers extend in 

spines beyond the webs. See next 
Family. ) 


Swallow. Swallow. 


Swallow. Martin. 


Family HIRUNDINIDZA. Swallows and Martins. 
See page 222. 


Plumage, smoky black; shafts of tail feathers, extending beyond 
the web in sharp spines. Sometimes mistaken for Swallows by per- 
sons unfamiliar with birds. 
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Ea 


Family MICROPODIDZ. Swifts. 
See page 169. 


ae First primary, about half as long as third; 

ae feet, zygodactyle (toes, two in front, two be- 

oe ara hind); outer tail feathers, very much shorter 
\ than middle feathers. 


Family CUCULIDZ. Cuckoos. 
See page 161. 


Feet, syndactyle; toes, four, the middle and outer ones joined, 
being fastened together for more than half their length. 


Family ALCEDINIDZ. Kingfishers. 
See page 162. 


First primary, much shorter than second, always less than three- 
fourths as long as third; fourth, or fifth primary, longest; bill, stout 
and strong; the nostrils, concealed by coarse, hair-like feathers; 
outer tail feathers, shorter than middle feathers. 


Family CORVIDA. Subfamily GARRULINA. Jays. 
See page 176. 
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First primary, never less than three-fourths as long as third; base 
of bill, extending backward, forming a point, dividing the feathers 
of the forehead; nostrils, exposed; outer tail feathers, shorter than 
middle feathers. 


emily ICTERIDZ. Blackbirds, Orioles, Meadowlarks. 
See page 179. 
First primary, not short, never less than two-thirds as long as sec- 
ond or third; bill, stout, and conical; nostrils, high, near the cul- 
men; primaries, nine; tarsus, flattened behind. 


Family FRINGILLIDZ. Sparrows, Finches, Crossbills, Buntings, etc. 
See page 1go. 
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Bill, somewhat fringilline, but having a small 
‘“‘tooth,’’near the middle of the edge of upper mandible; 
primaries, nine; tarsus, scutellate. But two species (a 
third accidental): Males, bright red, one with black 

~ wings; one female is olive green above, and yellowish 
green below; the other is olive green above, and the under parts, 
dull orange yellow or buff yellow. (If bird does not agree with 
above description, see Fringillidz.) 
Family TANGARID. Tanagers. 


See page 220. 


Bill, without notch; head, with crest; pri- pee 
maries, ten; tarsus, shorter than middle toe and 
claw; a black stripe from forehead through the 
eye; inner primaries and tail feathers, often tipped 
with little hard red bits, like minute drops of seal- 
ing wax; general plumage, vinaceous gray brown; 
tail, tipped with yellow. 

Family BOMBYCILLIDA. Waxwings, Cedar Birds. 
See page 225. 


Bill, pointed, and somewhat rounded; 

eo back of tarsus, rounded; hind toe nail, 
- elongated, equal or longer than the toe; 
a nostrils, nearly or quite concealed by tufts 
of hair-like feathers; wing, over 4 inches 


long. Family ALAUDIDZA. Larks. 
see page 175. 


Bill, slender; first primary, not short, the first, second, and 
third, being about equal in length; hind toe nail, long, in this 
somewhat resembling the larks, but no tufts of hair-like feathers over 
nostrils; wing, less than 4 inches long. 

Family MOTACILLIDZ. Wagtails, Pipits, Titlarks, etc. 
See page 261. 
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Small birds, wing, less than 3.75 inches long; first primary, not 
short, never less than two-thirds as long as third, and often nearly 
the same length; bill, slender and pointed; back of tarsus, thin and 
sharp, not rounded as in front; hind toe and claw, not longer than 
middle toe and claw. 


Family MNIOTILTIDA. Warblers. 
See page 231. 


*GROUP 5: Birds having wings over 9.50 inches long. 


Wing, less than 12 inches long; toes, four; hind toe, elevated above 
the rest; bill, stout; wing, rounded, the outer primaries curved, 


body feathers, double. Family TETRAONID. Grouse. 
See page 136. 


Grouse. Turkey. 


Wing, over 12 inches long; toes, four, the hind toe elevated above 
the rest; bill, rather short and stout; wing, short and somewhat 
rounded, the outer primaries curved. 


Family PHASIANID. Subfamily MELEAGRINA. Turkeys. 
See page 139. 


* Fo1 directions for measurement, see page 21. 
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Size, large; eyes, not surrounded by radiated disk of feathers; 
plumage, black or dark brown; hind toe, short; claws, not sharp; 
head, bare in adult. Family CATHARTIDZA. Vultures. 

see page 141. 


Eyes, not surrounded by radiated disk of feathers, asin the Owls; 
toes, armed with talons; head, not bare. 
Family FALCONIDA. Hawks, Falcons, Eagles, etc. 
See page 143. 


“i 


Eyes, surrounded by 
radiated disk of feathers; 
plumage, soft; bill, hooked; 
toes, armed with talons. 


(a) Middle toe nail with comb-like edge. 
FAMILY ALUCONIDA. Barn Owls. 


see page 157. 


(b) Middle toe nail without comb-like edge. 
Family STRIGIDA. Horned Owls, Hoot Owls. 
See page 155. 
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Toes, four, two in front and two behind 
(zygodactyle); tail feathers, stiff and pointed. 
Family PICIDZ. Woodpeckers. 
See page 163. 


Plumage, glossy black; first primary, much 
shorter than second, not exceeding half as long 
as third; fourth, or fifth primary, longest; bill, 
stout and strong; the nostrils, concealed by 
coarse, hair-like feathers; outer tail feathers, 
shorter than middle feathers. 

Family CORVIDA. Crows and Ravens. 
See page 178. 


LAND BIRDS. 


KEY TO. THE. SPECIES. 


Family TETRAONID. Grouse, Partridges, 
wails, sete. 


Toes, four, the hind toe elevated above the rest; bill, rather short 
and stout; wing, short and somewhat rounded, the outer primaries 
curved; wing, less than 12 inches long; body feathers, double. In 
Eastern North America divided into two subfamilies, which may be 
recognized as follows: 

(a) Tarsus, not feathered; wing, less than 6 inches long (carpus 
to tip). Subfamily PERDICINA. ‘Quail’’ and Partridges. 

(6) Tarsus, more or less feathered; wing, more than 6, but less 
than 12 inches long. 


Subfamily TETRAONINZA. Grouse, Ptarmigan, etc. 


GROUP 1. Wing, less than 5 inches long. 
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Under parts, white, black, and rufous; throat, white (male); 
throat, buff brown (female). Colinus virginianus, and races. 
Quail. Bob-white. 

See No. 140. 


*GROUP 2. Wing, more than ¢ inches long. 
SECTION 1. The following species do not have the greater portion 


of the primaries white :— 


Ruffed Grouse. 


A tuft of black feathers on sides of the neck; tarsus, not entirely 
feathered; axillary plumes, white, barred with brown. 
Bonasa umbellus, and races. 
Ruffed Grouse. ‘‘ Partridge.’’ 
See Nos. 142, 142a. 


Tarsus, entirely feathered; axillary plumes, entirely white; no 
elongated tufts of feathers on sides of neck; tail, pointed. 
Pediacetes phasianellus campestris. 
Prairie Sharp-tailed Grouse. 
See No. 145. 


Tarsus, entirely feathered; axillary plumes, white; sometimes 
with faint bars near tip; a tuft of ten or more elongated feathers on 


each side of the neck; tail, not pointed. Tympanuchus americanus. 
Prairie Hen. Pinnated Grouse. 
See No. 144. 


* For directions for measurement, see page 21. 
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Canada Grouse (Male). 


Tarsus, entirely feathered; axillary plumes, smoky gray, with 
white shafts, and tipped with white; the male has the breast black; 


the female has the breast tawny brown, black, and white. 
Canachites canadensis. 


Canada Grouse. Spruce Partridge. 
See No. 141. 


SECTION 2. The following species have the greater portion of the 


primaries white :— 


Willow Ptarmigan. 
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Winter plumage, mostly white; no black on lores or shafts of 
secondaries; summer plumage, a mixture of black, rufous, tawny, 
and buffy white; depth of bill, at base .40 or more. 

Lagopus lagopus. 
Willow Ptarmigan. 
see No. £43. 


Family PHASIANIDA. Pheasants, 
Turkeys; ete. 
Subfamily MELEAGRIN/A. Turkeys. 


Toes, four, the hind toe elevated above the rest; bill, rather short 
and stout; wing, short and somewhat rounded, the outer primaries 
curved; wing, more than 12 inches long. 

Resembles domestic Turkey, but legs usually pink red; primaries, 
broadly barred with white; upper tail coverts and tail, tipped with 
chestnut brown. Meleagris gallopavo silvestris. 

Wild Turkey. 
See No. 146. 


Family COLUMBID#. Pigeons and Doves. 


Toes, four, hind toe not elevated above the rest; nostril, opening 
into a soft fleshy membrane; tarsus, usually shorter than the toes; 
wings, rather long and flat. 


GROUP 1. Wing, less than 6.50 inches long. 
SECTION 1. Primaries, dark slaty brown or blackish. 


Upper parts, grayish olive; rump, grayish olive; crown, tinged 
with slate color; sides of neck, with purplish metallic reflections; a 
bluish black spot on lower edge of ear coverts; tail, pointed; middle 
tail feathers, much longer than outer feathers; length, less than 13 
inches. Zenaidura macroura carolinensis. 

Mourning Dove. 
See No. 148. 
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Mourning Dove. 


* GROUP 2. Wing, over 6.50 inches long. 


Passenger Pigeon. 


Decidedly larger than the Mourning Dove; length, over 14 inches; 
wing, over 7 inches; most of back and rump, bluish slate color; tail, 
pointed and rather long; under tail coverts, white; under parts 
vinaceous, shading into white on the lower belly (male). Female, 
similar, but duller; breast, pale grayish brown; immature birds have 
the primaries marked with rufous. Ectopistes migratorius. 

Passenger Pigeon. 
See No. 147. 


* For directions for measurement, see page 21. 
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Family CATHARTIDA. American 
Vultures. 


Size, large; plumage, black or dark brown; hind toe, short; claws, 
not sharp; head, bare in adult; nostrils, large. 


GROUP 1. Wing, from 14 to 21 inches long. 
SECTION 1. Wing, less than 17 inches long. 


Black Vulture. 


Head and fore-neck, bare; skin of head, blackish; general plumage, 
black; primaries, hoary white beneath. Catharista urubu. 
Black Vulture. Carrion Crow. 

See No. 150. 
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SECTION 2. Wing, over 17 inches long. 


Turkey Vulture. 


Head and fore-neck, bare; skin of head, red; general plumage, 
brownish black or dark brown; bill, whitish; immature birds have 
the head feathered. Cathartes aura septentrionalts. 

Turkey Vulture. Turkey Buzzard. 
See No. 149. 


= a 


INDEX TO KEY. 


Family FALCONID#. Hawks, Falcons, 
Eagles, Kites, etc. 


Group r. Wing, less than 8.50 inches long. See page 145. 
Group 2. Wing, 8.50 to 9.50 inches long. See page 146. 
Group 3. Wing, 9.50 to 13 inches long. See page 147. 
Section 1. Species having second primary longest. See page 147. 
Section 2. Species having third primary longest. See page 147. 
Section 3. Species having fourth primary longest. See page 147. 
Group 4. Wing, 13 to 15 inches long. See page 148. 
Section 1. Second primary, longest; first and second primaries, emar- 
ginate or notched. See page 148. 
Section 2. Third primary, longest; face, bare. See page 149. 
Section 3. Fourth primary, longest; upper tail coverts, white. See page 
149. 
Section 4. Fourth primary, longest; upper tail coverts, not white. See 
page 149. 
Group 5. Wing, 15 to 17 inches long. See page rs5o. 
Section 1. Second primary, longest; only first primary, notched. See 
page 150. 
Section 2. Second primary, longest; first and second primary, notched. 
See page 151. 
Section 3. Third primary, longest. See page 151. 
Section 4. Fourth primary, longest; four or five outer primaries, notched; 
upper tail coverts, white. See page 152. 
Section 5. Fourth primary longest; four or five outer primaries, notched; 
upper tail coverts, not white; tarsus, partly feathered. See page 152. 
Section 6. Fourth primary, longest; four or five outer primaries, notched; 
tarsus, entirely feathered. See page 152. 
Section 7. Fourth primary, longest; three outer primaries, notched. See 
page 153- 
Group 6. Wing, 17 to 21 inches long. See page 153. 
Section 1. Third primary, longest; tarsus, wholly feathered. See page 
Gis 
Section 2. Third primary longest; tarsus, not wholly feathered. See page 
E53: 
Section 3. Fourth primary, longest; tarsus, partly feathered. See page 
154. 
Section 4. Fourth primary, longest; tarsus, entirely feathered. See page 
154- 
Group 7. Wing, over 21 inches long. See page 155. 
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First primary, emarginate or notched. 
Duck Hawk, etc. 


First two primaries, emarginate. 
Swallow-tailed Kite, etc. 


First three primaries. emarginate. 
Swainson’s Hawk, etc. 


First four primaries, emarginate. 
Rough-legged Hawk, etc. 


First five primaries, emarginate. 
Bald Eagle, etc. 


Types of emarginate or “notched’’ primaries. 
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Family FALCONIDA. Hawks, Falcons, 
Eagles, Kites, etc. 


Toes, four, three in front, one behind; toes, with strong, curved 
talons or claws; bill, with cere (hard skin-like covering at the base 
of upper mandible through which the nostrils open); bill, hooked. 


*GROUP 1. Wing, less than 8.50 inches long. 


Male. Sparrow Hawk. Female. 


Rump and upper tail coverts, rufous brown; tail, more or less 
marked with rufous brown; tarsus, less than 1.50; second primary, 
longest. Falco sparvertus. 

American Sparrow Hawk. 
See Non m7 1: 


Rump and upper tail coverts, slaty brown; tarsus, over 1.50; 
fourth primary, longest. Acctpiter velox. 
Sharp-shinned Hawk. 
see No. 155. 
* For directions for measurement, see page 21. 
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Rump and upper tail coverts, dark brown; breast, streaked with 
dark brown; no rufous brown on tail; second primary, longest 
(immature); back and rump, slate color (adult ). 

Falco columbarius, and races. 


Pigeon Hawk. 
See Nos. 170, 1708. 


GROUP 2. Wing, 8.50 to g.50 inches long. 


Second primary, longest. Falco columbarius, and races. 
Pigeon Hawk. 
See Nos. 170, 1704. 


Fourth primary, longest; outer tail feather, three-quarters inch 
or more shorter than middle feather; tail, usually more than 7.25 
long. Accipiter coopertt. 
Cooper’s Hawk. 

see: No. 250: 


Sharp-shinned Hawk. 


Fourth primary, longest; outer tail feather, less than three-quar- 
ter inch shorter than middle feather; tail, usually less than 7.25 long. 


Acctptter velox. 
Sharp-shinned Hawk. 
see No. rg6- 
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GROUP 3. Wing, 9.50 to 13 inches long. 


SECTION 1. The following species have the second primary longest :— 


Upper parts, ash gray; head, nearly white; shoulder, black; iris, 
red; upper surface of inner web of first primary, without bars; breast 


and belly, white. Elanus leucurus. 
White-tailed Kite. 
see, No: mca: 


Upper surface of inner web of first primary, barred with white; 


breast and belly, streaked. Falco mexicanus. 
Prairie Falcon. 
See No. 168. 


Upper surface of inner web of first primary, barred with pale 


rufous brown; breast and belly, streaked. Falco peregrinus anatum. 
Duck Hawk. Peregrine Falcon. 
See No. 169. 


SECTION 2. The following species have the third primary longest :— 


Belly, slaty gray (adult), or buffy streaked more or less with pale 
brown (immature); upper tail coverts, not white; no white band on 
tail. Ictinia misstssipptensts. 

Mississippi Kite. 
See No. 153. 


Third and fourth primaries, about equal length; upper plumage, 
slaty gray; tail, black, banded with white (adult); wing, always 


less than 12 inches long. Asturina plagiata. 
Mexican Goshawk. 
See No. 162. 


Third and fourth primaries, about equal length; upper plumage, 
dark brown; tail, grayish brown, banded with black (immature) ; 


wing, always less than 12 inches long. Asturina plagiata. 
Mexican Goshawk. 
see No. 162. 


SECTION 3. The following species have the fourth primary longest :— 


Upper tail coverts, white; wing, less than 12 inches long; tail, 
less than 8.25; a Mexican species; accidental in Illinois (only one 


record). Asturina plagiata. 
Mexican Goshawk. 
See No. 162. 
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Upper tail coverts, white; tarsus, over 2.25; wing, over 12 inches 
long; third and fourth primary, nearly the same length; a common 
species in Illinois. Circus hudsontus. 

Marsh Hawk. 
See No. 154. 


Fourth outer primary, not decidedly notched; no white on upper 
surface of outer webs of primaries; under surface of primaries, not 
strongly barred with dark brown and white; tail, less than 9.50; upper 
tail coverts, not white. Buteo platypterus. 

Broad-winged Hawk. 
See No. 161. 


Fourth outer primary, decidedly notched; under surface of outer 
primaries, not heavily barred with dark brown and white; tail, 9.50, 
or over; wing, Over I1.50. Astur atricapillus, and races. 

American Goshawk. 
mee Nos. 157, 1574: 


Fourth outer primary, decidedly notched; under surface of outer 
primaries, not heavily barred with dark brown and white; tail, less 
than 9.50; upper surface of tail, with distinct white bars. 

Buteo lineatus. 
Red-shouldered Hawk. 
See No. 159. 


Under surface of primaries, heavily barred with dark brown and 
white; wing, under 11.50. Accipiter cooperit. 
Cooper’s Hawk. 

See No. 156. 


GROUP 4. Wing, 13 to 15 inches long. 
SECTION 1. Second primary, longest; first and second primaries, 


emarginate, or notched. 


Length, always under 19; primaries, hoary gray, without bands; 
breast and belly, white; a patch of black on the shoulder. 
Elanus leucurus. 
White-tailed Kite. 
pee No: a2. 
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First primary, pale brown, with numerous bands on inner web; 
length, usually under 19 (some females are longer); upper plumage, 


grayish brown. Falco mexicanus. 
> ea! . . 
Prairie Falcon. 
See No. 168. 


Length, always over 19; under tail coverts, spotted, or washed 
with dusky; upper parts, grayish, barred and marked with white; 
under parts, white, streaked and spotted with blackish. 

Falco rusttcolus. 


Gray Gyrfalcon. 
See No. 167. 


SECTION 2. Third primary, longest; face, bare. 


Throat, white or buff; upper surface of tail, grayish brown, with 
numerous bars; three outer primaries, emarginate, or notched. 
Buteo swainsont. 


Swainson’s Hawk. 
See No. 160. 


SECTION 3. Fourth primary, longest; upper tail coverts, white. 


Upper tail coverts, white; under surface of tail, white or pale 


rufous, with several bands of dark brown. Circus hudsonius. 
Marsh Hawk. 
See No. 154. 


SECTION 4. Fourth primary, longest; upper tail coverts, not white. 


Upper surface of tail, bright rufous brown, with or without bands 


(adult ). Buteo borealis, and races. 
Red-tailed Hawk. 
See Nos. 158, 158a, 158b, 158c. 


Upper surface of inner webs of outer tail feathers, barred with 
brown and white; tail feathers, more or less tinged with pale rufous; 
primaries, not tinged with rufous (immature ). 


Buteo borealis, and races. 
Red-tailed Hawk. 
See Nos. 158, 158a, 158b, 158c. 


Upper surface of inner web of outer tail feathers, barred with 
brown and white; tail feathers, more or less tinged with pale rufous; 


primaries, more or less tinged with rufous (immature ). 


Buteo lineatus. 
Red-shouldered Hawk. 
See No. 159. 
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Upper surface of tail, dark brown, barred with white (adult ). 
Buteo lineatus. 
Red-shouldered Hawk. 

See No. 159. 


Throat, white; breast, dull brown; thighs, barred rufous brown 
and white; three outer primaries, emarginate, or notched (adult). 
Buteo swainsont. 
Swainson’s Hawk. 
See No. 160. 


Throat, buff or buff white; breast, heavily marked with dark 
brown; thighs, pale rufous or buff with or without bars; three outer 
primaries, emarginate, or notched (immature). Buteo swainsont. 

Swainson’s Hawk. 
See No. 160. 


Throat and under parts finely barred with gray and dull white, 
the feathers with dark shafts; thighs, barred and mottled with gray 
and white; tail, 9.50 or over; wing, over 11.50 (adult). 

Astur atricapillus, and races. 
American Goshawk. 
see Nos. 1575-1574. 


Throat and under parts and thighs, white, or tawny white, 
streaked with dark brown; tail, strongly barred (immature). 
Astur atricapillus. 
American Goshawk. 
see No. 57. 


GROUP 5. Wing, 15 to 17 inches long. 


SECTION 1. Second primary, longest; only first primary, emarginate, 
or notched. 


Length, under 19; primaries, dark brown, banded on inner web 
with pale rufous. Falco peregrinus anatum. 
Duck Hawk. 

See No. 169. 


Length, over 19; under tail coverts, marked with dusky or spotted; 
general plumage, gray and white, with more or less black marking; 
primaries, not dark brown. Falco rusticolus. 

Gray Gyrfalcon. 
See No. 167. 
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SECTION 2. Second primary, longest; first and second primaries, 
emarginate, or notched. 


Back, entirely brown; belly, white, without streaks; under tail 
coverts, pure white; tarsus, nearly bare. 
Pandion haltaétus carolinensis. 


American Osprey. Fish Hawk. 


See No. 172. 
Back, slaty brown and white; under tail coverts, spotted or 
marked with dusky. Falco rusticolus, 
Gray Gyrfalcon. 

See No. 167. 


SECTION 3. Third primary, longest. 


Four outer primaries, notched; basal portion of inner webs of 
primaries, largely white, without bars; thighs, tawny or buff, more 
or less barred; tarsus, thickly feathered. 

Archibuteo lagopus sancti-johannts. 
American Rough-legged Hawk. 
See No. 164. 


Four outer primaries, notched; basal portion of inner webs of 
primaries, largely white, without bars; thighs, tinged with deep 
rufous, heavily barred; tarsus, thickly feathered. 

Archibuteo ferrugineus. 
Ferruginous Rough-legged Hawk. 
See No. 163. 


General plumage, entirely sooty brown, or black; four outer 
primaries, notched; primaries and tail, with more or less white, or 


gray; tarsus, thickly feathered. Archibuteo lagopus sancti-johannis. 
American Rough-legged Hawk (black plumage ). 
See No. 164. 


Three outer primaries, notched; belly and thighs, not white. 
Buteo swainsont. 


Swainson’s Hawk. 
See No. 160. 


Three outer primaries, notched; a part of inner web of outer 
primaries, white, showing numerous imperfect bars; belly and thighs, 
pure white; back, dark brown. Pandion haliaétus carolinensis. 


American Osprey. Fish Hawk. 
See No. 172. 
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Two outer primaries, notched; primaries, dark slaty blue, show- 
ing greenish tinge when held in the light; tail, long and forked; 
under parts and thighs, white. Elanoides forficatus. 

Swallow-tailed Kite. 
see No. 15st. 


SECTION 4. Fourth primary, longest; four or five outer primaries, 


emarginate, or notched; upper tail coverts, white. 


Upper tail coverts, white; under surface of tail, white or pale ru- 
fous, with several bands of dark brown. Circus hudsontius. 
Marsh Hawk. 

See No. 154. 


SECTION 5. Fourth primary, longest; four or five outer primaries, 
emarginate, or notched; upper tail coverts, not white; tarsus, 
partly (but not entirely) feathered. 


Tail, bright rufous brown (adult); tail, whitish or grayish, with 
numerous brown bars (immature.) Buteo borealis, and races. 
Red-tailed Hawk. 

See Nos. 158, 158a, 158b, 158c. 


General plumage, dark sooty brown, sometimes with under parts 
pale, more or less streaked and spotted. Buteo borealis harlant. 
Harlan’s Hawk. 

See No. 158c. 


SECTION 6. Fourth primary, longest; four or five outer primaries, 
emarginate, or notched; tarsus, entirely feathered; upper tail 
coverts, not white. 


Thighs, tawny, more or less streaked or barred. 
Archibuteo lagopus sancti-johannts. 
American Rough-legged Hawk. 
See No. 164. 


General plumage, sooty brown or black (black plumage). 
Archibuteo lagopus sancti-johannts. 
American Rough-legged Hawk. 
See No. 164.: 
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Thighs, tinged with deep rufous, with numerous bars. 
Archibuteo ferrugineus. 
Ferruginous Rough-legged Hawk. 
See No. 163. 


SECTION 7. Fourth primary, longest; three outer primaries, 


emarginate, or notched. 


Tarsus, partly feathered; throat, white (adult); throat, tawny 
or buff (immature ). Buteo swainsont. 
Swainson’s Hawk. 

See No. r60. 


GROUP 6. Wing, 17 to 21 inches long. 
SECTION 1. Third primary, longest; tarsus, wholly feathered. 


Basal portion of inner web of primaries, largely white, without 
bars; thighs, tawny or buff, more or less barred; tarsus, thickly 
feathered. Archibuteo lagopus sancti-johanms. 

American Rough-legged Hawk. 
See No. 164. 


Basal portion of inner web of primaries, largely white, without 
bars; thighs, tinged with deep rufous, heavily barred. 
Archibuteo ferrugineus. 
Ferruginous Rough-legged Hawk. 
See. No. 163. 


General plumage, entirely sooty brown or black; primaries and 
tail, with more or less white or gray. 
Archibuteo lagopus sancti-johannts. 
American Rough-legged Hawk (black plumage ). 
See No. 164. 


SECTION 2. Third primary, longest; tarsus, not wholly feathered. 


Wing, from 16.90 to 21; a part of inner web of outer primaries, 
white, showing numerous imperfect bars; three outer primaries, 
notched; belly and thighs, pure white; back, dark brown. 

Pandtion haliaétus carolinensis. 
American Osprey. Fish Hawk. 
see No, 172- 
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Head, neck and entire under parts, pure white; rest of plumage, 
glossy bluish black; wing, less than 19; primaries, dark slaty, show- 
ing greenish tinge when held in the light; two outer primaries, notched ; 
tail, long and forked. Elanoides forficatus. 

Swallow-tailed Kite. 
See No. 2157. 


Wing, always over 18.50; belly and thighs, never white; only 
adult birds have the hood and tail white. Halig@etus leucocephalus. 
Bald Eagle. 

See No. 166. 


SECTION 3. Fourth primary, longest; tarsus, partly (not entirely) 


feathered. 


Tail, rufous brown (adult); tail, whitish or grayish, with numer- 
ous brown bars (immature ). Buteo borealis, and races. 
Red-tailed Hawk. 

See Nos. 158, 158a, 158b, 158c. 


General plumage, dark sooty brown, sometimes with pale under 
parts, more or less streaked and spotted. Buteo borealis harlanz. 
Harlan’s Hawk. 

See No. 158c. 


Wing, always over 18.50; only adults have head and tail white. 
Halieetus leucocephalus. 
Bald Eagle. 

see No. 166. 


SECTION 4. Fourth primary, longest; tarsus, entirely feathered. 


Thighs, tawny, more or less streaked or barred. 
Archibuteo lagopus sancti-johannts. 
American Rough-legged Hawk. 
See No. 164. 


General plumage, sooty brown or black (black plumage). 
Archibuteo lagopus sancti-johannts. 
American Rough-legged Hawk. 
See No. 164. 
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Thighs, tinged with deep rufous, with numerous bars. 
Archibuteo ferrugineus. 


Ferruginous Rough-legged Hawk. 
See No. 163. 


GROUP 7. Wing, over 21 inches long. (Eagles.) 


General plumage, fuscous brown; tarsus, entirely feathered; head 
and terminal portion of tail, never white. Immature birds have the 


basal half or more of the tail feathers white. Aquila chrysaétos. 
Golden Eagle. 


See No. 165. 


Tarsus, not entirely feathered; head and tail, more or less white 
in old birds; younger birds have no white on head, and very little on 
the tail, but the partly bare tarsus will always distinguish immature 
birds of this species from the Golden Eagle; fully adult birds have the 


head, neck, and tail entirely white and the bill yellow. 
Halieetus leucocephalus. 


Bald Eagle. 
See No. 166. 


Family S ELRIGLDA,. .Owls: 


Radiated disk of feathers surrounding the eye; plumage, soft; 
toes, armed with strong curved talons; bill, hooked. 


*GROUP 1. Wing, less than 8.50 inches long. 
SECTION 1]. Toes, thickly feathered. 


Wing, less than 6.10; upper plumage, dark cinnamon brown, 
more or less marked with white; under parts, whitish, streaked with 
brown; adult birds have much white about the face; immature birds 


have the face dusky, but the eyebrows white. Glaux acadicus. 
Saw-whet Owl. Acadian Owl. 
See No. 179. 


* For directions for measurement, see page 21. 
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Richardson's Owl. Saw-whet Owl. 


Wing, over 6.10; upper plumage, dark cinnamon brown, more or 
less spotted with white; under parts, brown and white. 
Glaux funerea richardson. 
Richardson’s Owl. 
See No. 178. 


SECTION 2. Toes, nearly bare, or but thinly feathered. 


Tarsus, thickly feathered; head with two horn-like tufts of feathers; 
general plumage, sometimes gray, sometimes rufous brown, more or 
less streaked and spotted. Otus asio. 

Screech Owl. 
See No. 180. 


GROUP 2. Wing, 8.50 to 11 inches long. 


Primaries, dark brown, more or less marked with tawny brown; 
head with ear tufts an inch or more long. Asto wilsonianus. 
American Long-eared Owl. 

See No. 174. 


Primaries, dark brown, more or less marked with pure white; 
no horn-like tufts of feathers on head. Surnia ulula caparoch. 
American Hawk Owl. 

See No. 183. 


——— 
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GROUP 3. Wing, 11 to 13 inches long. 


Back, not heavily barred or mottled with whitish; first and second 
primaries, ‘‘notched”’ or emarginate; ear tufts, very small, hardly 
noticeable. Astio flammeus. 

Short-eared Owl. 
See Non a7 5. 


Back, finely mottled with whitish (not heavily barred); head, 
with ear tufts an inch or more long; first primary only, ‘‘ notched.’ 
Asto wilsonianus. 
American Long-eared Owl. 

See No. 174. 


General plumage, umber brown, mottled and barred with whitish ; 
belly, streaked dark with brown and whitish; toes, feathered; no 
ear tufts. Strix varia. 

Barred Owl. 
See No. 176. 


Barn Owl. 


About one seventh natural size. 


Under parts, white, or tawny white, with more or less small spots 
of brown; middle toe nail, with comb-like edge. (This species 
belongs in Family Aluconide, the Barn Owls having been separated 
from the Strigide. ) Aluco pratincola. 

Barn Owl. 
see No: 273. 
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GROUP 4. Wing, 13 to 15 inches long. 
SECTION 1. Second primary, decidedly shorter than fourth. 


Under parts, white, barred and streaked with brown; toes, more 


or less feathered. Strix varia. 
Barred Owl. 
See No. 176. 


SECTION 2. Second primary, about equal in length to fourth. 


Two large, ear-like tufts of feathers above the eyes. 


Bubo virginianus, and races. 
Great Horned Owl. 
See Nos. 181, 181a. 


SECTION 3. Second primary, decidedly longer than fourth. 


Short-eared Owl. 


Under parts, streaked; feet, thickly feathered. Asio flammeus. 
Short-eared Owl. 

See No. 17/5. 
Under parts, white or buff white, more or less spotted; feet, nearly 
bare; middle toe nail, with comb-like edge. Aluco pratincola. 
Barn Owl. 


See No. £73. 
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GROUP 5. Wing, over 15 inches long. 


Bill, black; general plumage, tawny, black and white; horn-like 
tufts of feathers over the eyes. Bubo virgintanus, and races. 
Great Horned Owl. 

see Nos. 181, 181a. 


Bill, black; general plumage, white, usually more or less marked 
with slate brown, or dark brown; no horn-like tufts of feathers over 
the eyes. Nyctea nyctea. 

Snowy Owl. 
See No. 182. 


Bill, yellowish; no horn-like tufts of feathers over eyes; general 
plumage, gray mixed with white and dark brown. 
Scotiaptex nebulosa. 
Great Gray Owl. 
See No. 177. 


Great Horned Owl. 
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Family PSITTACIDA. Parrots*and 


Parog uets. 


Toes, four, two in front and two behind (zygodactyle); bill, with 
cere (a skin-like covering over base of mandible). 


General plumage, green; head and neck, yellow, becoming orange 
on the forehead and cheeks; bend of wing, yellow. Immature birds 
have but little yellow on the head. Conuropsts carolinensts. 

Carolina Paroquet. 
See No. 184. 


Once common in Southern States and as far north as Illinois; 
apparently now restricted to Florida and Indian Territory. 


—— 
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Family CUCULIDA. Cuckoos. 


Feet, zygodactyle (two toes in front, two behind) ; first primary, 
about half as long as third; outer tail feathers, much shorter than 
middle ones. 


Yellow-billed Cuckoo. 


Upper parts, brownish gray, with faint gloss of greenish; under 
mandible, mostly yellow; greater portion of primaries, rufous brown, 
tipped with grayish olive; under parts, dull white; outer tail feathers, 
black, tipped with white. Coccyzus americanus. 

Yellow-billed cuckoo. 
See No. 185. 


Upper parts, grayish brown, with faint gloss of green; bill, black ; 
no rufous brown on primaries; under parts, dull white; outer tail 
feathers, like back in color. Coccyzus erythrophthalmus. 

Black-billed Cuckoo. 
See No. 186. 
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Family ALCEDINIDA. Kingfishers. 


Bill, long and straight; feet, syndactyle; toes, four, the middle 
and outer ones joined, being fastened together for more than half 
their length; tarsus, very short and reticulate (scales rounded) in 
front. 


Back, bluish gray; throat and belly, 
white; a band of bluish gray on the 


ae aa Sees ca band wnethe belly, chestnut (female). 


Eas Sane 8 
Se Ceryle alcyon. 
= Belted Kingfisher. 


See No. 187. 
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Family PICIDA. Woodpeckers. 


Bill, strong and sharp; toes, four or three, never more than two 
in front; nostrils, partly concealed by small bristly feathers; tail 
feathers, stiff and pointed. Woodpeckers are commonly seen climb- 
ing about on trunks of trees. 


*GROUP 1. Wing, less than 4.25 inches long. 


Back, black, streaked with 
white; crown, with red nuchal 
patch (male); without red nu- 
chal patch (female); tail feath- 
ers, stiff and pointed; toes, four, 
two in front, two behind. 


Dryobates pubescens medianus. 
Downy Woodpecker. 
See No. 190. 


GROUP 2. Wing, 4.25 to 5.50 inches long. 
SECTION 1. The following species have three toes; no trace of red 


on the crown or nape:— 


Toes, three; crown, with patch of yellow; back, black, without 
white (male). Picoides arcticus. 
Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker. 


vee No. ror. 


* For directions for measurement, see page 21. 
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Toes, three; crown, black; back, black, without white. 
Picotdes arcticus (female). 
Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker. 
See No rot. 


Picoides americanus. 


Toes, three; crown, yellow; back, black and white. 
Picoides americanus (male). 
American Three-toed Woodpecker. Banded-backed Woodpecker. 
See No. 192. 


Toes, three; crown, black, marked with white; back, black and 
white. Picoides americanus (female). 
American Three-toed Woodpecker. Banded-backed Woodpecker. 

see No: i923 


SECTION 2. The following species have four toes; no trace of red 


on Crown OF nape :— 


Ear coverts, black; 
no white on’ inner 
web of two middle 
tail feathers; middle 
of back, more or less 


white, but not heavi- 
ly banded as in borea- 
lis; lower rump and 
upper tail coverts, 
black. 
Dryobates villosus (fe- 
male ). 

Hairy Woodpecker. 

See No. 180. 
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Rump and upper tail coverts, pure white; greater portion of tertials 
and secondaries, white; the shafts, black; inner webs of two middle 
tail feathers, not marked with white. Adult birds of both sexes 
have the head red; immature birds have the head dark brownish 
gray. Melanerpes erythrocephalus (immature ). 

Red-headed Woodpecker. 
See No. 195. 


Inner webs of two middle tail feathers, heavily marked with white; 
belly, usually tinged with pale yellow. 
Sphyrapicus varius (tmmature ). 
Yellow-bellied Woodpecker. 
see No. 193. 


SECTION 3. The following species have four toes, and more or less 


red on crown or nape :— 


Crown, black; a patch of red on the occiput (back of the head) ; 
ear coverts, black; no white on inner webs of two middle tail feathers; 
back, black, with white patch in middle, but not heavily banded with 
black and white; wings, with round white spots; upper tail coverts, 
black. Dryobates villosus (male). 

Hairy Woodpecker. 
See No. 189. 


Crown, red; throat, red (male); crown, red; throat, white (fe- 
male); belly, tinged with yellow; two middle tail feathers, heavily 
marked with white on the inner webs; a patch of black on the breast, 
varying in size, according to age and season. 

Sphyrapicus varius (adult). 
Yellow-bellied Woodpecker. 
see No. 193. 
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Crown, red (male); crown, ashy gray, nape, red (female); throat 
and under parts, pale ash gray, the belly tinged with red or buff, accord- 
ing to season. Centurus carolinus. 

Red-bellied Woodpecker. 
See No. 196. 


Rump and upper tail coverts, pure white; greater part of second- 
aries and tertials, white, with black shafts (sometimes with one brown 
band near tip); entire head and throat, red (adults); immature 
birds have the head brownish gray, speckled and marked with dull 
black, but usually showing more or less red in places. 

Melanerpes erythrocephalus. 
Red-headed Woodpecker. 
See No. 195. 


GROUP 3. Wing, 5.50 to 8.00; 


Under surface of wings and tail, yellow; a band of red on the nape, 
and a black molar stripe (male); similar but without the black molar 
stripe (female). Colaptes auratus luteus. 

Northern Flicker. Golden-winged Woodpecker. 
See No. 197. 


Rump and upper tail coverts, pure white; greater portion of 
tertials, white, the shafts, black; middle tail feathers, not marked 
with white; belly, white. Adult birds of both sexes have the entire 
head red; immature birds have the head dark brownish gray. 

Melanerpes erythrocephalus. 
Red-headed Woodpecker. 
See No. 195. 


Middle tail feathers, marked with white; under parts, ashy, tinged 
with red or buff on the belly; back barred with black and white; 
whole top of head, red (male); top of head, ash gray, nape red 
(female). Centurus carolinus. 

Red-bellied Woodpecker. 
See No. 196. 


Throat, red (male) or white (female), uot gray; belly, tinged 
with yellow; wing coverts, mostly white. Sphyrapicus varius. 
Yellow-bellied Woodpecker. 

see No. 193. 
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Yellow-bellied Woodpecker. 
(Adult male.) 


GROUP 4. Wing, over 8.00. 


Bill, dark slaty, or blackish; upper plumage, blackish; basal half 
of wing feathers, white; whole crown, scarlet red (male); front of 
crown, not red (female); size, large, length over 15 inches. 

Phleotomus ptleatus albieticola. 
Northern Pileated Woodpecker. 
See No. 194. 


Bill, yellowish white; greater portion of plumage, black; greater 
portion of secondaries, and tips of inner primaries, white; a white 
stripe extends down sides of the neck to the back; crest, bright red 
(male); crest, black (female). Formerly found in Illinois, but now 
occurs only in Florida, and a few localities along the Gulf coast; 
very rare. Campephilus principalis. 

Ivory-billed Woodpecker. 
See No. 188. 
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Family CAPRIMULGID&. Nighthawks, 
Whip-poor-wills, ete. 


Feet, small and weak; mouth, very large; bill, small; middle toe 
nail, with fine comb-like edge; front toes, connected at base. 


A band of white on the wing; tail feathers, not tipped with white. 
Chordetles virginianus, and races. 
Nighthawk. 


See Nos. 200, 200a. 


No white on the wing; primaries, banded with rufous brown 
and black; wing, over 7.50 in. long. Antrostomus carolinensis. 
Chuck-will’s-widow. 

See No. 108. 


No white on wing; outer tail feathers, 
broadly tipped with white; wing, under 7.50 
in. long. Antrostomus vociferus. 

Whip-poor-will. 
see No. 199. 
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Family MICROPODID&. — Swifts. 


Bill, small and weak; mouth, large; feet, small; tail feathers, 
with sharp spines extending beyond the tips. 


General plumage, sooty brown, showing a faint greenish tinge on 
the upper parts; throat, ashy white; tail feathers, with sharp spines, 
or points formed by the shafts of the feathers, extending beyond the 
webs. The Swifts are widely separated generically from the Swallows; 
but persons unfamiliar with birds might look for them under the same 


family. Chetura pelagica. 
Chimney Swift. 
See No. 201. 


Family FROCHILIDA. Hu mmingbirds. 


Smallest of Birds. Wing less than 1.75 inches long (carpus to tip). 


Throat, ruby red; back, golden green (male); no red on throat 
(female and young male). Trochilus colubris. 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird. 

see No. 202. 
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Family TYRANNID#: _ Flycatchers. 
*GROUP 1. Wing, 2.13 to 2.37 inches long. 


Bill, broad and flattened, with numerous small black bristles at. 
base of upper mandible; tip, with small but distinct hook; tarsus, 
rounded, not flattened and sharp at the back as in the Vireos. 


Top of bill. Side of bill. 


First primary shorter than fifth; bill, with small hook at tip, 
flat and wide at base; back, olive green; belly, not yellow, or only 
faintly tinged with yellow; eye ring, whitish. Empidonax minimus. 

Least Flycatcher. 
See No. 215. 


Back, olive green; belly, clear yellow. Empidonax flaviventris. 
Yellow-bellied Flycatcher. 
See No. 212. 


GROUPE 2. Wing, 2.37 to 2.75 inches long: 


First primary, about as long as fifth; under mandible yellowish 
white; throat, dull white; breast and belly, dull white, tinged with 


pale yellow; back, olive green. Empidonax virescens. 
Green-crested Flycatcher. Acadian Flycatcher. 
see No. 212- 


Under mandible, yellowish white; throat and under parts, yellow 
or greenish yellow; back, olive green. Empidonax flaviventris. 
Yellow-bellied Flycatcher. 


See No. 212. 
* For directions for measurement, see page 21. 
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Flycatcher. 


First primary, shorter than fifth; under mandible, pale yellowish 
white, or brownish white; back, tinged with olive brown; wing, over 
2.60; eye ring and wing bars, whitish. Empidonax tratlli, and races. 

Traill’s Flycatcher. 

See Nos. 214, 214a. 
Eye ring, whitish; first primary, shorter 
than fifth; under mandible, usually pale 
brown or brownish white; wing, under 2.60. 


Empidonax minimus. 
Least Flycatcher. 
Deed, 205. 


GROUP 3. Wing, 2.75 to 3.25. inches long. 


Bill, flat and wide, with small hook at tip, 
and black bristles at base. 

Wing, under 3.05; under mandible, yel- 
lowish white; throat and under parts, pale 


greenish yellow; back, olive green. Empzidonax flaviventris. 
. Yellow-bellied Flycatcher. 
See No. 212. 
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Wing, usually under 3.05; under mandible, straw color or yellowish 
white; throat, white; belly, whitish, faintly tinged with yellow; 
back, olive green; first primary, about as long as fifth. 

Empidonax virescens.” 
Green-crested or Acadian Flycatcher. 
see No, 273. 


Wing, under 3.05; upper parts, tinged with olive brown; throat, 
white; under mandible, yellowish white; eye-ring and wing bars, pale 
tawny; first primary, shorter than fifth. Empidonax traillit, and races. 

Traill’s Flycatcher. 
See Nos. 214, 214€. 


GROUP 4. Wing, 3.25 to 3.75 inches long. 


Both mandibles, blackish; back brownish olive, 
under tail coverts, pale yellowish white. 
Sayornis phebe. 
Phoebe Flycatcher. 
See No. 207. 


Wood Pewee. 


Wing, longer than the tail; under mandible, pale, usually yellow- 
ish, or yellowish brown; back, dufl olive; breast and sides, olive gray. 
Mvytochanes virens. 
Wood Pewee. 

See Ng. 210. 
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GROUP 5. Wing, 3.75 to 4.25 inches long. 


Bill, with small hook at tip, and black bristles at base; back of 
tarsus, rounded. 


Throat, grayish; belly, yellow; back, dull olive; more or less ru- 
fous brown on the tail feathers. Mytarchus crinttus. 
Crested Flycatcher. 

See No. 206. 


Throat, grayish olive; belly, pale rufous brown; upper parts, olive 
gray. Savyornts saya. 
Say’s Phoebe Flycatcher. 

See No. 208. 


Wing, longer than tail; throat and middle of belly, white, some- 
times tinged with yellow; under mandible, pale at base; upper parts, 
brownish olive; greater portion of breast, and sides of the body, 
brownish olive; upper mandible, black; a tuft of whitish fluffy fea- 
thers on the flanks. Nuttallornis borealts. 

Olive-sided Flycatcher. 
See No. 209. 


GROUP 6. Wing, 4.25 to 4.75 inches long. 


Back, blackish; a con- 
cealed patch of fiery red 
on crown; tail, tipped with 
white; belly, white. 

Tyrannus tyrannus. 
Kingbird. 
See No. 204. 


Kingbird. 


Crown and back, dull olive; throat, gray; belly and under tail 
coverts, yellow; tail feathers, heavily marked with rufous. 
Myiarchus crimitus. 
Crested Flycatcher. 
see No. 206. 
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Crown, dull olive gray; throat, olive gray; belly, rufous brown; 
tail, black. Sayornis saya. 
Say’s Phcebe Flycatcher. 
See No. 208. 


Upper plumage, brownish olive, or dull, grayish olive; throat and 
middle of belly, white, sometimes tinged with pale yellow; breast 


(except middle) and sides of body, dull grayish olive; under mandible, 
Nuttallormis borealis. 


pale. 
Olive-sided Flycatcher. 
See No. 209. 


Crown and back, ashy; throat and breast, ashy white; sides of 


breast and body, orange red; tail, forked, very long, rarely less than 
Muscivora forficata, 


four and one half inches. 
Scissor-tailed Flycatcher. 
See No. 203. 


GROUP 7. Wing, 4.75 to 5.50 inches long. 


Top of bill. 


Back, blackish; a concealed patch of fiery red on the crown; tail, 
black, tipped with white; belly, white. Tyrannus tyrannus. 
Kingbird. 


See No. 204. 


Back, olive gray; a concealed orange patch on the crown; throat, 
gray; belly, yellow; outer web of outer tail feather, white; a western 


species which has occasionally been taken east of the Mississippi. 
Tyrannus verticalts. 


Arkansas Kingbird. 
See Nowzos. 
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Crown and back, ashy; throat and breast, ashy white; sides of 
breast and body, orange red; tail, very long, rarely less than four and 
one half inches. A southwestern species, several examples of which 
have been taken in eastern North America, from Ontario to Florida. 

Muscivora forficata. 
Scissor-tailed Flycatcher. 
see No. 203. 


Family ALAUDID. Larks. 


Bill, pointed, and somewhat rounded; back of tarsus, rounded ; 
hind toe nail, elongated, equal or longer than the toe; nostrils, more 
or less concealed by tufts of hair-like feathers; wing, 3.75 to 4.50. 


Upper throat and line over the eye, yellow, or yellowish white; 
a stripe from bill below the eye, and a patch on breast, black, or black- 
ish; belly, white; upper parts, brownish, more or less streaked; 
hind toe nail long, and nearly straight; greater portion of outer web 
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of outer tail feather, white. In immature and winter birds, the horn- 


like tuft of feathers is lacking, or indistinct. 


Otocoris alpestris, and races. 


Horned Lark. 


See Nos. 216, 216a, and 216b. 


Family CORVIDA. Crows, Jays, etc. 
Subfamily GARRULINA. Magpies and Jays. 


First primary, much shorter than second, always less than three 
fourths as long as third; fourth or fifth primary, longest; bill, stout 
and strong ; the nostrils, concealed by coarse hair-like feathers; outer 


tail feathers, shorter than middle feathers. 


*GROUP 1. Wing,'less than 5.50 inches long. 


Upper parts, pale blue or purplish blue; tail, 


bright blue, barred with black and (except middle 


sf feathers) tipped with white; wings, blue, marked 
with white; under parts, ashy white; breast with 


=> 
ee ew 
<< black band. Cyanocitta cristata. 


~~ 
Blue Jay. 
See No. 218. 


* Por directions for measurement, see page 21. 
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Canada Jay. 


No blue on plumage anywhere; greater part of crown, dusky; 
breast and belly, gray; throat, lighter. Perisoreus canadensis. 
Canada Jay. 

See No. 219. 


GROUP 2. Wing, 5.50 to 6.50 inches long. 


Upper parts, pale blue, or purplish blue; tail, bright blue, barred 
with black and (except middle feathers) tipped with white; wings, 
blue, marked with white; under parts, ashy white; breast, with black 
band. Cyanocttta cristata. 

Blue Jay. 
See No. 218. 


Forehead, throat, and sides of head, dull white; back of crown 
and nape, blackish; back, gray; under parts, ashy, palest on the 
throat. Perisoreus canadensis. 

Canada Jay. 
see No. 219. 


GROUP 3. Wing, 6.50 to 8.50 inches long. 


Head and breast, black; tail, long, showing more or less green 
and purple reflections. Pica pica hudsonica. 
American Magpie. 

See No. 217. 


General plumage, ash gray, becoming white on front of head; 
most of tail, white except the two middle feathers which are black; 
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wings, black; wing, from 7.20 to 8; tail, about 5.25; belongs to the 
subfamily Corvine. Nuctfraga columbiana. 
Clarke’s Nutcracker. 

See No. 222. 


Subfamily CORVINA. Crows and Ravens. 


* GROUP 4. Wing, 9.50 to 15 inches long. 


Crow 


Plumage, black; wing, over 11.50; tarsus, over 2.10; bill, over 
1.80. Corvus brachyrhynchos. 
American Crow. 

See No. 221. 


GROUP 5. Wing, over 15 inches long. 


General plumage, black; feathers on throat, narrow and pointed, 


size alone will distinguish it from the Crow. 
Corvus corax principalis. 
Northern Raven. 
See No. 220. 


* For directions for measurement see page 21. 
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Family ICTERID#. Blackbirds, Orioles, 


Meadowlarksg, ete. 


Bill, usually acute; first primary, not short, about the same length 
as second; base of bill slightly dividing the feathers of the forehead; 
nostrils exposed; outer tail feathers, shorter than middle feathers. 


* GROUP 1. Wing, less than 3.75 inches long. 


SECTION 1. The following species have the under parts more or less 
marked with either yellow, orange, or chestnut brown :— 


Head and throat, black; under parts, orange yellow; back, black. 
Icterus galbula (male). 
Baltimore Oriole. 

See No. 230. 


Head, more or less marked with black; back, blackish; under 
parts, orange, paler than the male. Icterus galbula (female). 
Baltimore Oriole. 

See No. 230. 


Crown and back, dull olive, faintly tinged with yellow on rump; 
under parts, pale yellow, usually with faint orange tinge; wing, over 
3-45. Icterus galbula (immature ). 

Baltimore Oriole. 
See No. 230. 


Head and back, black; rest of under parts, chestnut brown. 
Icterus spurius (male). 
Orchard Oriole. 

See No. 229. 


Crown and back, greenish, without stripes; under parts, yellow 
(not orange); wing, under 3.45. Icterus spurius (female). 
Orchard Oriole. 

See No. 229. 


* For directions for measurement, see page 21. 
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Male. Orchard Oriole. Female. 


Crown, with yellow buff in center, bordered by black; back, 
streaked with black; under parts, pale yellow, tinged with buff; tail 


feathers, pointed. Dolichonyx oryztvorus (female). 
Bobolink. Rice Bird. 
see No. 223: 


SECTION 2. The following species have the under parts black, or 
heavily streaked with black or dark brown :— 


Bobolink. 


Under parts, black, often showing more or less whitish on tips of 
feathers; head, black; back of neck, tawny, or tawny white; back, 
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black, shading into gray and white on rump and upper tail cov- 


erts. Dolichonyx oryzivorus (male. ) 
Bobolink. Rice Bird. 
see No. 223. 


Red-winged Blackbird (female.) 


Under parts, whitish or buffy, streaked with black. 
Agelaius pheniceus (female), and races. 


Red-winged Blackbird. 


See Nos. 226, 226a. 


GROUP 2. Wing, 3.75 to 4.25 inches long. 


First primary, never less than three fourths as long as third. 


Blackbird. Grackle, or Crow Blackbird. Oriole. Meadowlark. 
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Oriole. Blackbird. Meadowlark. 
SECTION 1. The following species have under parts with more or 


less yellow :-— 


\ 
\ 


Baltimore Oriole (male). 


Head and back, black; throat, black; rest of under parts, orange. 
Icterus galbula (male ). 
Baltimore Oriole. 

sée No. 230. 


Head and back, brownish black; throat, black; rest of under parts, 
paler than the male. Icterus galbula (female ). 
Baltimore Oriole. 

See No. 230. 


Upper plumage, dull brownish olive; rump, yellowish olive; entire 
under parts, yellowish white or pale buffy yellow, faintly tinged with 
orange. Icterus galbula (ammature ). 

Baltimore Oriole. 
See No. 230. 
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Under parts, pale buff yellow or tawny yellow; whitish on chin; 
sides, streaked with black; crown, blackish, with tawny stripe in 
center; back, streaked; tail feathers, very pointed. 

Dolichonyx oryzivorus (female ). 
Bobolink. Rice Bird. 
See No. 223. 


Throat and under parts, yellow; breast, 
with more or less black; crown brownish 
black, with buff white stripe in center. 

Sturnella magna, and races. 
Meadowlark. 


See Nos. 227, 227a, and 228. 


SECTION 2. The following species have no yellow on the under 


parts -—— 


Bobolink (male). Bobolink (male). 


Under parts, black, generally with more or less feathers tipped 
with dull white; crown, black; back of the neck, tawny; tail feathers, 
very pointed. Dolichonyx oryzivorus. 

Bobolink. Rice Bird. 
see No. 222. 
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Under parts, heavily streaked with black; throat, tinged with 
tawny. Agelaius phaniceus (female ) 
Red-winged Blackbird. 

See No. 226. 


Head and throat, brown; rest of plumage, glossy greenish black. 
Molothrus ater (male). 
Cowbird. 


See No. 224. 


Under parts, brownish gray; upper parts, pale grayish brown. 
Molothrus ater (female). 
Cowbird. 

See No. 224. 


Cow-bird. 


GROUP <3: 


aw 


Wing, 4.25 to 4.75 inches long. 


First primary, never less than three fourths as long as, third. 
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General plumage, black; a patch of scarlet on the shoulder. 
Agelaius pheniceus (male), and races. 
Red-winged Blackbird. 
See Nos. 226, 226a. 


Rusty Blackbird. 


General plumage, black; no red shoulder patch; head, not tinged 
with purple. Euphagus carolinus (male). 
Rusty Blackbird. 


see! No. 2340 


General plumage, black, glossed on the head with purplish or 
violet black, and back and under parts, tinged with metallic green; 
no red on shoulder; wing, rarely less than 5 inches long. 

Euphagus cyanocephalus (male). 
Brewer’s Blackbird. 
see No. 232. 
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General plumage, black, tinged with rusty brown on the crown and 
back; the feathers on the under parts, tipped with rusty brown; under 
parts, not streaked; no red on shoulder. 

Euphagus carolinus (female and immature in fall). 
Rusty Blackbird. 
See No. 231. 


General plumage, black, more or less streaked and marked with 
brown, buff, and dull white; lesser wing coverts (shoulder), dull red. 
Agelaius phaeniceus (young male). 
Red-winged Blackbird. 

See No. 226. 


Upper parts, blackish, stresked with brownish buff; under parts, 
streaked with black; no red patch on shoulder. 
Agelaius pheniceus (female), and races. 
Red-winged Blackbird. 
See Nos. 226, 226a. 


Cowbird. 


Head and breast, chocolate brown; rest of plumage, glossy black. 
Molothrus ater (male). 
Cowbird. 


See No. 224. 


General plumage, gray; palest on the throat. 
Molothrus ater (female ). 


Cowbird. 
See No. 224. 
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Throat, yellow; belly, black; adult males have the entire head 
yellow; females and immature birds have the crown often blackish. 
Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus (female). 
Yellow-headed Blackbird. 
See No: 225. 


Meadowlark. 


Throat and belly, yellow; breast, with more or less black. 
Sturnella magna, and races. 
Meadowlark. 
See Nos. 227, 227a, and 228. 


General plumage, dark slate or brownish slate color; under parts, 
inclining to plumbeous. 
Euphagus carolinus (female) (adult in summer). 
Rusty Blackbird. 
See No. 231. 


GROUP 4. Wing, 4.75 to 5.50 inches long. 


First primary, not short; base of bill, dividing the feathers of the 
forehead; nostrils, exposed; outer tail feathers, shorter than middle 
feathers. 
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{| Bill of Bronzed Grackle. 


General plumage, metallic green, purple, and bronze. 
Ouiscalus quiscula eneus. 
Bronzed Grackle. 
See No. 233. 


General plumage, black; a patch of scarlet red on the shoulder. 
Agelaius pheniceus (adult male). 
Red-winged Blackbird. 

See No. 226. 


General plumage, black, more or less streaked and marked with 
buff, brown, and dull white; traces of more or less red on the shoulder 
(lesser wing coverts). Agelaius pheniceus, and races (tmmature ). 

Red-winged Blackbird. 
See Nos. 226, 226a. 


Adult birds entirely lustrous black; no red 
shoulder patch. Immature birds have the upper 
parts more or less rusty brown and the feathers on 
the under parts, tipped with brown. 

Euphagus carolinus (male, and immature ). 
Rusty Blackbird. 


see No. 235: 


General plumage, dark slate or brownish slate color; under parts, 


plumbeous slate color. Euphagus carolinus (female, in summer ). 
Rusty Blackbird. 


See No. 231. 
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General plumage, black, glossed on the head with purplish or 
violet black; the back and under parts, tinged with metallic green; 
no red on shoulder. Western species rare in Eastern United States. 

Euphagus cyanocephalus (male). 
Brewer’s Blackbird. 
nee No: 232. 


Throat, yellow; belly, black; amount of yellow on head varies 
according to age and season. 
Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus (female ). 
Yellow-headed Blackbird. 
pee NG. ser: 


Throat and belly, yellow; breast, with more or less black. 
Sturnella magna, and races. 
Meadowlark. Marsh Quail. 
See No. 227, 227a, and 228. 


GROUP 5. Wing, 5.50 to 6.50 inches long. 


General plumage, black, showing metallic, reflections of green, 
purple, and bronze, when held in the light. 
Quiscalus quiscula eneus. 
Bronzed Grackle. 
see No. 233. 


Head and throat, yellow, belly, black (male); throat, yellow, 
belly, grayish brown (female). Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus. 
Yellow-headed Blackbird. 

See No. 225. 


Throat, yellow; belly, yellow; a black crescent on the breast. 
Sturnella magna, and races. 
Meadowlark. 

See No. 227, 227a, and 228. 


INDEX TO KEY. 


Family FRINGILLIDA. Sparrows, Finches, 
Crossbills, Buntings, etc. 


Group 1. Wing, 1.75 to 2.13 inches long. See page 192. 
Group 2. Wing, 2.13 to 2.37 inches long. See page 193. 
Part 1. Breast, more or less streaked; carpal joint, edged with yellow. 
See page 193. 
Part 2. Breast, more or less streaked; carpal joint, not yellow. See 


page 193. 

Part 3. Breast, not streaked; carpal joint, edged with yellow. See 
page 193. 

Part 4. Breast, not streaked; carpal joint, not edged with yellow. See 
page 194. 


Group 3. Wing, 2.37 to 2.75 inches long. See page rq. 

Part 1. Throat or under parts, more or less blue, red, dull green, or bright 
yellow. See page 194. 

Part 2. Throat or under parts, not marked with red, blue, yellow, or green, 
breast, distinctly streaked; carpal joint, edged with yellow. See page 
IQ5- : 

Part 3. Under parts, not marked with red, blue, yellow, or green; breast 
distinctly streaked; carpal joint, not edged with yellow. See page 196. 

Part 4. Under parts, not marked with red, blue, yellow, or green; breast; 
not streaked; bend of wing (carpal joint), edged with yellow. See 
page 197. 

Part 5. Under parts, not marked with red, blue, yellow, or green; the 
breast, not distinctly streaked, and no yellow on bend of wing. See 
page 1908. 

Group 4. Wing, 2.75 to 3.25 inches long. See page rgg. 

Part 1. Throat or under parts, more or less red, blue, green, or yellow 
See page 190. 

Part 2. No blue, red; green, or yellow on the under parts; more or less 
of throat, black (sometimes only the chin); breast and sides, not dis- 
tinctly streaked. See page 202. 

Part 3. No blue, red, green, or yellow on the under parts; throat or chin, 
not black; breast or sides, not distinctly streaked; tail feathers, marked 
with more or less white. See page 203. 

Part 4. No blue, red, green, or yellow on the under parts; throat or chin, 
not black; breast or sides, not distinctly streaked; no white on tail 
feathers. See page 204. 

Part 5. No red, blue, green, or yellow on the under parts; throat, more 
or less (sometimes only the chin) black; breast or sides, distinctly 
streaked. See page 206. 
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Part 6. No red, blue, green, or yellow on the under parts; throat or chin, 
not black; breast, distinctly streaked or spotted. See page 207. 
Group 5. Wing, 3.25 to 3.75 inches long. * See page 200. 
Part 1. More or less of either red, blue, yellow, or green on the under parts. 
See page 209. 
Part 2. No red, blue, yellow, or green on the under parts. See page arr. 
Group 6. Wing, 3.75 to 4.25 inches long. See page 215. 
Part 1. More or less red on the under parts. See page 215. 
Part 2. More or less yellow, orange, or green on the under parts. See 
page 210. 
Part 3. No red, yellow, orange, or green on the under parts. See page 217. 
Group 7. Wing, 4.25 to 4.75 inches long. See page 21o. 


Family FRINGILLID. Sparrows, Finches, 
Crossbills, etc. 


Primaries, consisting of g feathers; first primary, not short, never 
less than two-thirds as long as second or third; bill, stout and conical; 
nostrils, high, near the culmen; tarsus, flattened behind. 


“GROUP 1. Wing; 1.75 to 2.15 imehes- lana: 


Top of head, blackish, with tawny stripe in 
middle, and tawny stripe over each eye; tail 
usually longer than wings. 

Coturniculus lecontett. 
Leconte’s Sparrow. 
See No. 252: 


Coturniculus leconteii. 


Passerherbulus caudacutus nelsoni. 


Top of head, brownish and slate color; a tawny stripe over each 
eye; no tawny stripe on middle of crown. 
Passerherbulus caudacutus nelsont. 
Nelson’s Sharp-tailed Sparrow. 
pee No: 2igae 


Top of head and nape, pale olive green, 
mixed with black; no tawny stripe over 
eye. Coturniculus henslowu. 

Henslow’s Sparrow. 
pee NO» 25a. 


* For directions for measurement, see page 21. 
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GROUP 2. Wing, 2.15 to 2.37 inches long. 


PART 1. The following species have the breast more or less streaked, 
carpal joint (bend of wing), edged with yellow: — 


Bill, dark; sides of head, tawny buff 
enclosing a patch of gray behind the eye; 
heavy tawny buff superciliary stripe. 

Passerherbulus caudacutus nelsont. 
Nelson’s Sharp-tailed Sparrow. 
pee NO w25 3. 


Bill, pale horn color; sides of head and nape, tinged with olive 


green. Coturniculus henslowit. 
Henslow’s Sparrow. 
see No. 251. 


PART 2. The following species have the breast more or less streaked; 
carpal joint (bend of wing), not yellow: — 


Breast, very faintly streaked; middle tail feathers, rufous brown. 
with black stripe in middle, including the shaft; wing coverts and 
secondaries, edged with rufous brown. Melospiza georgiana. 


Swamp Sparrow. 
see No. 269. 


Breast, sharply streaked with 
black; shafts of tail feathers, not 


black. Melospiza lincolnit. 
Lincoln’s Sparrow. 
See No. 268. 


Melospiza lincolnii. 


PART 3. The following species have the breast not streaked (in the 
adult*); carpal joint (bend of wing), edged with yellow: — 
Top of head, black with tawny stripe in center; an orange brown 
spot over, and somewhat in front of, the eye; bend of wing, yellow. 


Coturniculus savannarum australts. 
Grasshopper Sparrow. Yellow-winged Sparrow. 
See No. 250. 


* In several species, very young birds in first plumage have the breast streaked. 
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Top of head and back, rufous brown with more or less gray on 
feathers; sides, without spots; tail feathers, narrow; tail much 
rounded, the outer feathers being half an inch or more shorter than the 
middle feathers. Atmophila estivalis bachmanit. 

Bachman’s Sparrow. 
See No. 266. 


PART .4. The following species have the breast not streaked (in the 
adult); carpal joint (bend of wing), not edged with yellow: — 


Wing coverts and secondaries, edged with rufous brown; flanks, 
brownish olive. Melospiza georgiana. 
Swamp Sparrow. 

See No. 269. 


Wing coverts and secondaries, edged with pale tawny buff; tail 
feathers, brown, narrowly edged with brownish white; flanks, pale 
buffy white. Spizella pallida. 

Clay-colored Sparrow. 
See No. 261. 


GROUP 3. . Wing, 2237 to 2.7%, mches lonp, 


Ay 


BARD. d:— (Phe following species have the throat or under parts more 


—=¢ 


= 


or less marked with either blue, red, dull green, or bright yellow: — 
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Under parts, entirely yellow (male), or throat, yellow; under parts, 
dull olive gray (female); wings and tail, black, marked with white; 
vellow on under parts varies much, according to age and season. 

Astragalinus tristts. 
American Goldfinch. Yellowbird. 
See No. 242. 


Under parts, bright red, or tinged with red; back, green; crown, 
blue. Passerina ctris (male). 
Painted Bunting. Nonpareil. 

see No. 277. 


Under parts, greenish; back, green. Passerina ciris (female). 
Painted Bunting. 
See No. 277. 


Under parts, blue; general plumage, 
blue; wings and tail, black, edged with 
blue. Passerina cyanea (male). 

Indigo Bird. Indigo Bunting. 
See No. 276. 


Under parts, more or less blotched with blue. 
Passerina cyanea (immature ). 
Indigo Bird. 
See No. 276. 


PART 2. The following species have the under parts not marked with 
red, blue, yellow, or green; breast, distinctly streaked; carpal 
joint (bend of wing), edged with yellow: — 


Sharp tailed Sparrow. 
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Breast and flanks, tawny; a tawny stripe over the eye; outer tail 
feathers, decidedly shorter than middle ones. 
Passerherbulus caudacutus nelsoni. 
Nelson’s Sharp-tailed Sparrow. 
Hee ING, 2537 


Breast and flanks, white streaked with brown; a yellow spot in 
front of eye (absent in some plumages); rump, pale brown, marked 
with dark brown; outer tail feathers, not shorter than middle ones; 
under tail coverts, white. Passerculus sandwichensis savanna. 

Savanna Sparrow. 
See No. 249. 


PART 3. The following species have the under parts not marked with 
red, blue, yellow, or green; breast, distinctly streaked; carpal 
joint (bend of wing), not edged with yellow :— 


Forehead, reddish brown; crown, brown, with imperfect gray 
streak in middle, and blackish dots; no yellow in front of eye; breast, 
white, heavily streaked with dark brown; outer tail feathers, shortest. 

Melospiza melodia. 
Song Sparrow. 
see No. 267. 


Crown, brown, streaked with 
black; breast, buff, streaked with 
black; back, streaked; outer tail 
feathers, shortest. 

Melospiza lincolnit. 
Lincoln’s Sparrow. 
See No. 268. 


Crown, black, streaked with pale brown; a yellow spot in front of 
eye (wanting in some plumages); breast, white, streaked with dark 
brown; back, streaked; outer tail feathers, not shorter than middle 
ones. Passerculus sandwichensts savanna. 

Savanna Sparrow. 
See No. 249. 
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Wings and tail, dark brown, 
more or less margined with yellow; 
the bases of the feathers, pale 
yellow; under parts, heavily 
streaked with brownish black; 
crown and back, brownish olive, 
heavily streaked with black. 

Spinus pinus. 
Pine Siskin. 
See No. 243. 


Crown and back, brown, without streaks; under parts, pale buff 
brown, faintly streaked on breast and sides. 
Passerina cyanea (female ). 
Indigo Bunting. 
see No. 276. 


PART 4. The following species have the under parts not marked with 
red, blue, yellow, or green, and the breast not distinctly streaked, 


but have the carpal joint (bend of wing) edged with yellow :— 


Crown, black, with pale tawny buff stripe on middle; ear coverts, 
tawny buff; middle back, blackish; feathers, edged with buff; tail 
feathers, very pointed; tail, less than 2.25 long. 

Coturniculus savannarum australis. 
Grasshopper Sparrow. Yellow-winged Sparrow. 
see No. 250. 


Crown, grayish, without tawny stripe 
in middle; ear coverts, gray; back, 
olive and gray; a distinct superciliary 
stripe of buff or yellowish. 

Passerherbulns caudacutus nelsont. 
Nelson’s Sharp-tailed Sparrow. 
see No. 2535 


Crown and back, rufous brown, the feathers, more or less marked 
with black, and edged with gray; no tawny stripe on middle of crown; 
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tail feathers, not pointed; tail, over 2.25 long, and much rounded, 
the outer feathers half an inch or more shorter than the middle 
feathers. Aimophila estivalis bachmanit. 
Bachman’s Sparrow. 

See No. 266. 


PART 5. The following species have the under parts not marked with 
red, blue, yellow, or green; the breast, not distinctly streaked, 


and no yellow on the carpus (bend of the wing):— 


Crown and back, the same color, brown without streaks. 
Passerina cyanea (female). 
Indigo Bunting. 
See No. 276. 


* Crown and back, bright olive green, without streaks. 
Passerina ciris (female). 
Painted Bunting. Nonpareil. 
vee No. 297: 


Back, streaked with black; rump, olive brown, streaked with 
black; wing coverts and secondaries, broadly edged with rufous 
brown; sides of body, clear olive brown; middle of belly, whitish. 

Melospiza georgiana. 
Swamp Sparrow. 
See No. 269. 


Bill, black or dark brown; back, streaked 
with black; rump, slate gray; adult birds 
have the crown rufous. 

Spizella passerina. 
Chipping Sparrow. 
See No. 260. 


Bill, reddish brown; crown and back, ru- 
fous brown; back, streaked with black; rump, 
pale grayish brown. Spizella pusilla. 

Field Sparrow. 
See No. 262. 
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Bill, pale brown (not reddish brown); un- 
der parts, dull white (not grayish on sides as 
in the Chipping Sparrow); crown and back, 
pale grayish brown, streaked with black; 
rump, grayish brown (not slate gray as in the 
Chipping Sparrow). Spizella pallida. 

Clay-colored Sparrow. 
See No. 261. 


ou 4. Wing, 2:75 to.3.25 mches long. 


PART 1. The following species have the throat, or under parts, more 


or less red, blue, green, or yellow :— 


Mandibles, crossed; general plumage, dull red; wings, brownish; 
no white on wings (male). Loxia curvirostra minor. 
American Crossbill. 

see No, 238. 


Mandibles, crossed; no white on wings; under parts, greenish. 
Loxta curvtrostra minor (female). 
American Crossbill. 


see No. 238. 
Mandibles, crossed; more or less red on under parts, head, and 
back; wing bars, white. Loxia leucoptera (male). 
White-winged Crossbill. 

see No. 239. 


* For directions for measurement, see page 21. 
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Mandibles, crossed; wing bars, white; under parts, greenish. 
Loxtia leucoptera (female ). 
White-winged Crossbill. 

See No. 239. 


Mandibles, not crossed; breast and 
crown, rose red; back, brown, tinged 
with red; chin, not black. 

Carpodacus purpureus (male). 

Purple Finch. 
pee Noi 236: 


Redpoll. 


Mandibles, not crossed; chin, blackish; breast, rose red; front 
crown, metallic red; rump, streaked. Acanthis linaria, and races. 
Redpoll. 


See Nos. 241, 2414. 
41, 24 


Mandibles, not crossed; chin, blackish; under part, whitish, 
with faint tinge of pink on breast; rump, white, without streaks, 
sometimes tinged with rose color. Acanthis hornemannit exiltpes. 

Hoary Redpoll. 
See No. 240. 


Mandibles, not crossed; under parts, yellow; back, yellow; wings 
and tail, black, marked with white. Astragalinus tristts (male ). 
American Goldfinch. Yellowbird. 


See No. 242. 


Mandibles, not crossed; throat, yellow; rest of under parts, gray- 
ish olive; tail and wings, black, marked with white. 
Astragalinus tristis (female ). 
American Goldfinch. Yellowbird. 
see No. 242. 
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Mandibles, not crossed; chin, white; throat, black; breast, 
yellow; belly, white; back, streaked with black; shoulder, chestnut. 
Spiza americana, 
Dickcissel. Black-throated Bunting. 

See No. 278. 


Mandibles, not crossed; under parts, red; crown and sides of head, 
blue; back, green. Passerina cirts (male). 
Painted Bunting. Nonpareil. 

SeGuNON 277). 


Mandibles, not crossed; under parts, tinged with red; upper parts, 
bright olive green; no white on wings or tail. 
Passerina ciris (young male ). 
Painted Bunting. 
see No. 277. 


Mandibles, not crossed; under parts, greenish yellow; upper 
plumage, bright olive green; no white on wings or tail. 
Passertna ctrts (female ). 
Painted Bunting. 
SEG INGh 27 7. 


Mandibles, not crossed; general plumage, 
blue, with black wings and tail, edged with 
| NES blue. Passerina cyanea (adult male ). 
SENS Indigo Bunting. Indigo Bird. 
SAS See No. 276. 
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Mandibles, not crossed; general plumage, brownish, blotched 
with blue. Passerina cyanea (young male). 
Indigo Bunting. Indigo Bird. 

See No. 276. 


PART 2. The following species have no red, blue, green, or yellow 
on the under parts; more or less of the throat, black (sometimes 


only the chin); breast and sides, not distinctly streaked :— 


Head, back, throat, and upper 
breast, black; sides of body, ru- 
fous brown; wings and tail, black, 
marked with white; bill, dark. 

Pipilo erythrophthalmus (male). 

Towhee Bunting. 
see No. 27mm 


English Sparrow (male). 


Throat, black; crown, gray; malar region, white; occiput, chest- 
nut brown; rump, olive gray; bill, black. Passer domesticus (male). 
English Sparrow. House Sparrow. 

See No. 237. 


Chin, black; throat, white, slightly tinged with tawny; rest of 
under parts, white; crown, fiery red; rump, white, not streaked. 
Acanthis hornemannii exilipes. 
Hoary Redpoll. 
See No. 240. 
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Head, face, and throat, black; tail, grayish brown; bill, pale red; 
back, brown, streaked with black; wing, over three inches long. 

Zonotrichia querula. 

Harris’s Sparrow. 


mee Nios arc: 


Head and throat, slaty gray; belly, 
white; back and rump, grayish brown; 
bill, pale; outer tail feather, entirely 
white. Junco hyemalis. 

Slate-colored Junco. Snowbird. 
See No. 263. 


PART 3. The following species have no red, blue, green, or yellow, 
on the under parts ; throat or chin, not black ; and the breast 
or sides, not distinctly streaked; tail feathers, 


marked with more or less white :— 


Throat, grayish brown; sides of body, deep rufous brown; back, 
not streaked; belly, white; bill, black. Pipilo erythrophthalmus. 
Towhee. Towhee Bunting. 

See No. 271. 


Head and throat slate gray, belly, white; back and rump, grayish 
brown; back, not streaked; bill, pinkish white. 
Junco hyemalts, and races. 
Slate-colored Junco. Snowbird. 
see No. 263. 
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Resembles common Junco, but sides, pinkish brown; head, neck, 
and chest, slate gray. Junco hyemalts montanus. 
Montana Junco. 

See No. 264. 


Similar to last, but has head, neck, and chest, black or blackish; 
sides, pinkish brown. Junco oregonus shufeldt.. 
Shufeldt’s Junco. 

see No. 265. 


Throat, white; crown, brown, with whitish stripe through middle; 
back, streaked; tail feathers, broadly tipped with white. 
Chondestes grammacus. 
Lark Sparrow. 
See No. 254. 


Throat, ashy white; belly, white, tinged with pale buff on sides; 
crown, bright rufous; tail feathers, very narrowly edged with white; 
upper mandible, blackish; lower mandible, pale yellowish white, 
with dark tip; back, streaked. Spizella monticola. 

Tree Sparrow. 
See No. 259. 


Throat and under parts, pale buffy white or ashy white; crown and 
back, dull brown; back, streaked with blackish; tail, very narrowly 
edged with buffy white; bill, reddish brown; rump, brownish. 

Spizella pusilla. 
Field Sparrow. 
see No. 262. 


Throat, white; crown, rufous; a white stripe over the eye; outer 
tail feather, very narrowly edged with whitish on inner web; bill, 
black; back, streaked; rump, slaty gray. Spizella passerina. 

Chipping Sparrow. 
See No. 260. 


PART 4. The following species have no red, blue, green, or yellow 
on the under parts; throat or chin, not black, and the breast 
or sides, not distinctly streaked; no white on 
breast,or the tail feathers :— 


Crown, green, like back; throat and under parts, pale buff; back, 
green, without streaks. Passerina ciris (tmmature ). 
Painted Bunting. Nonpareil. 

pee No aa7r 
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Crown, brown, like back; throat and under parts, pale brown; 
whitish on belly; breast, usually with indistinct streaks; back, 
brown, without streaks. Passerina cyanea (female). 

Indigo Bird. Indigo Bunting. 
See No. 276. 


Crown, black, with white stripe in center; stripe over eye, white; 
usually more or less yellow in front of eye; throat, white; breast, 
grayish; carpal joint (bend of wing), pale yellow; back, streaked. 

Zonotrichia albicollis. 
White-throated Sparrow. 
See No. 258. 


White-crowned Sparrow. 


Crown, black, with white stripe in center; no yellow in front of 
eye; no distinct white patch on throat; carpal joint (bend of wing), 
not yellow; back, streaked. Zonotrichia leucophrys. 

White-crowned Sparrow. 
See No. 256. 


Crown, brown, with grayish brown center; no yellow in front 
of eye; nape, gray; bill, reddish brown; back, streaked; wing coverts, 
tipped with white. Zonotrichia leucophrys (immature ). 

White-crowned Sparrow. 
See No. 256. 


Crown, light chestnut brown (streaked with black in young birds) ; 
rump, slaty gray; bill, black; back, streaked. Young birds in fall 
have the bill brownish. Spizella passerina. 

Chipping Sparrow. 
see No. 260. 
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Crown, rufous brown; rump, pale olive brown; upper mandible, 
black; under mandible, pale, with dark tip; back, streaked. 
Spizella monticola. 
Tree Sparrow. 
See No. 259. 


Crown, black and white; no yellow on crown or in front of the eye; 
lores, gray; throat, ash gray; edge of wing, yellow. Western species 
of possible accidental occurrence within our limits. 

Zonotrichia leucophrys gambeliu. 
Gambel’s Sparrow. 
See No. 256a. 


Crown, pale chestnut brown; rump, olive brown; bill, reddish 
brown; back, streaked. Spizella pusilla. 
Fieid Sparrow. 

See No. 262. 


PART 5. The following species have no red, blue, green, or yellow 
on the under parts ; thruat, more or less (sometimes only chin) 
black, and the breast or sides distinctly streaked : — 


A black spot on the chin; crown, with more or less metallic red; 
rump, streaked; bill, yellowish, with dark tip. Common on Atlantic 
coast. Acanthis linaria, and races. 


Redpoll. 
See Nos. 241, 241a. 
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A black spot on the chin; crown, with more or less metallic red; 
rump, white, usually without streaks; bill, yellowish, with dark tip; 
plumage, much whiter than /imaria. Rarely occurs south of Labrador. 

Acanthis hornemannit exiltpes. 
Hoary Redpoll. 
See No. 240. 


PART 6. The following species have no red, blue, green, or yellow 
on the under parts; throat or chin, not black, and the 
breast, distinctly streaked or spotted :—— 


Savanna Sparrow. 


Crown feathers, blackish, narrowly edged with light brown; an 
imperfect buff white line through center of crown; tail, usually under 
2.20; wing, usually under 2.90 (more or less yellow over and in front 
of eye in some plumages ); outer tail feathers, not shorter than middle 
ones; a black streak on sides of upper throat; back, streaked; breast, 
streaked with dark brown; outer web of outer tail feather, edged with 
dull white. Passerculus sandwichensis savanna. 

Savanna Sparrow. 
See No. 249. 


Rump and upper surface of tail feathers, rufous brown. 
Passerella tliaca. 
Fox Sparrow. 
See No. 270. 
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Bill, large; depth of bill at base, 
about equal to length of culmen; crown 
and back, brownish olive, streaked with 
“blackish; throat, streaked dark olive 
~ brown, not black; middle tail feathers, 
shorter than outer feathers. 

Carpodacus purpureus (female ). 
Purple Finch. 
See No. 236. 


Outer tail feathers, decidedly shorter 
than middle ones; crown, dull rufous 
brown, streaked with black and show- 
ing a grayish stripe in the center; 
under parts, white; the breast, heavily 
streaked with black; carpal joint, not 
edged with yellow; outer tail feathers, 
not half white (the breast and sides, 
often faintly tinged with tawny and 
black striping on breast, often mixed 
with more or less rufous brown); back, streaked. Melospiza melodia. 

Song Sparrow. 
see No. 267. 


Vesper Sparrow. 


Shoulder (lesser wing coverts), rufous brown; at least half of 
outer tail feathers, white; back, streaked. Poecetes gramineus. 
Vesper Sparrow. 

See No. 248. 
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Back, tinged with rufous brown, 
and streaked with black; carpal 
joint (bend of wing), edged with 
pale yellow; tail, over 2.50; usually 
an indication of yellow in front of the 
eye; no white on tail feathers. 

Zonotrichia albicollis. 
White-throated Sparrow. 
See No. 258. 

Bill, sharp; tail, under 2 inches; entire upper plumage, olive buff, 
streaked with black; under plumage, buffy white, or ashy white, 
heavily streaked with black; more or less yellow on edge and base of 


wing feathers, and base of tail feathers. Spimus pinus. 
Pine Siskin. Pine Finch. 
see No. 243. 


Crown and back, dull brown, without streaks; under parts, brown- 
ish, whitish on belly; breast streaks, not very pronounced, often 


ndistinct (female). : Passerina cyanea. 
Indigo Bird. Indigo Bunting. 
see No. 276. 


GROUP 5. Wing, 3.25 to 3.75 inches long. 
PART 1. The following species have more or less of either red, blue, 


yellow, or green on the under parts *:— 


* Tf a bird is red or olive green, with wing measuring between 3.35 and 4 inches long (carpus to 
tip) and cannot be found in this section, see Family Tanzgaride. The bill of a Tanager somewhat 
resembles that of a Finch. 
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General plumage, red; crown and under parts, bright red; crown, 


with crest; throat, black; wings, not black (male). 
Cardinalis cardinalis. 


Cardinal Grosbeak. 
See No. 273. 


General plumage, red; back, streaked; belly, whitish (male). 
Carpodacus purpureus. 


Purple Finch. 
See No. 236. 


Crown, rump, and under parts, rose red; more or less white on 
Loxia leucoptera (male). 


wing; mandibles, crossed. 
White-winged Crossbill. 
See No. 239. 


Crown, rump, and greater part 
of under plumage, dull red; no white 
on the wing; mandibles, crossed. 

Loxta curvirostra minor (male). 
American Crossbill. 
See No. 238. 


Wings, with more or less white; general plumage, grayish olive, 


or olive green, more or less strongly tinged with yellowish green on 
Loxia leucoptera (female). 


rump; mandibles, crossed. 
White-winged Crossbill. 
see No. 239. 


Under parts, tinged with green, or olive green; yellowish green 


on rump; no white on wings; mandibles, crossed. 
Loxia curvirostra minor (female). 


American Crossbill. 
See No. 238. 


Crown, olive gray; chin, white; throat, black; breast, yellow; 
belly, white; shoulder (wing coverts), chestnut brown; back, 


streaked with black; more or less yellow over the eye. 
Spiza americana. 


Black-throated Bunting. 


Dickcissel. 
See No. 278. 
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Under parts, dull buffy yellow; more or less black streaks on sides 
crown, blackish, with tawny buff stripe through center; back, heavily 
streaked with black; tail feathers, very pointed. (This bird belongs 
in Section 8, as it isnot a Tanager ora Finch, but the bill might appear 
Fringilline to beginners. ) Dolichonyx oryzivorus (female). 

Bobolink. 
See No. 223. 


Blue Grosbeak. 


General plumage, more or less blue. Guiraca cerulea. 
Blue Grosbeak. 
See No. 275. 


Under parts, brownish white, tinged with blue on the breast; 
head, rump, and lesser wing coverts, usually tinged with blue. 
Guiraca cerulea (female.) 
Blue Grosbeak. 
wee No275,. 


PART 2. The following species have no red, blue, yellow, or green 
on the under parts :— 


Under parts, brownish white; crown and back, brownish gray, 
usually tinged with more or less blue on the head, rump, and lesser 
wing coverts; middle wing coverts, edged with rufous brown. 

Guiraca cerulea (tmmature ). 
Blue Grosbeak. 
See NiO. 27's. 
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Towhee Bunting. 


Crown and back, black; throat, black; sides of body, rufous 
brown; belly, white. Pipilo erythrophthalmus (male). 
Towhee Bunting. 

See No. 271. 


Head and entire under parts, black; a tawny white patch on the 
back of the neck; back, black; rump, whitish. (This species belongs 
in the family Icteride (see Section 8), but to the uninitiated the bill 
has a slight resemblance to birds in this class.) Dolichonyx oryzivorus. 

Bobolink. 
bee No. 223. 


Crown, black, mixed with buffy white; a nuchal collar (back of 
neck), chestnut; back, streaked; breast, more or less marked with 
black; belly, white; hind toe nail, long; an oblique white patch on 
outer tail feather. Calcarius lapponicus. 

Lapland Longspur. 
See No. 245. 


Top and sides of the head, black (in sum- 
mer); ear coverts and superciliary stripe, 
white; back, streaked; under parts, buff; hind 
toe nail, long; in winter without black head, 
and markings different, but the tawny buff 
under parts will distinguish it from the other 
Longspurs. Calcarius pictus. 

Smith’s Longspur. 
See No. 246. 


Smith’s Longspur. 
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Top of head, black; wing coverts, heavily 
marked with chestnut; throat and belly, white ; 
a large patch of black on the breast; most of 
the tail feathers, white, tipped with dark 
brown. Rhynchophanes mecowntt. 

McCown’s Longspur. 
See No. 247. 


Lark Sparrow. 


Crown, chestnut, with stripe of white in center (male), or dull olive, 
streaked with blackish (female); back, streaked; under parts, white 
(pale brownish olive on sides of body); a short streak of dark brown 
or black on each side of white throat; tail feathers, tipped with white. 

Chondestes grammacus. 
Lark Sparrow. Lark Finch. 
See No. 254. 


Head, face, and throat, black; tail, grayish brown; bill, pale red; 
back, brown, streaked with black; wing, about 3.35. ; 
Zonotrichia querula. 
Harris’s Sparrow. 
See No. 255. 
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Crown, black, with white stripe in middle; under parts, ashy. 
shading to pale buff on the flanks; no white on tail feathers; no 
yellow in front of eye, or on bend of wing. Zonotrichia leucophrys. 

White-crowned Sparrow. 
See No. 256. 


Crown and back, grayish or buffy, streaked 
with black; shoulder (lesser wing coverts), 
rufous brown; breast, streaked; greater part 
of outer tail feather, including outer web, 
white. Powcetes gramineus. 
Vesper Sparrow. Bay-winged Bunting. 

See No. 248. 


SS SSS 
—— ZZ 


SSS SS 
CL 


Crown and back, slaty brown, or 
dull rufous brown; rump, and upper 
surface of tail feathers, light rufous 
“= brown; under parts, white, heavily 
streaked and spotted on breast and 
sides with rufous brown. 

Passerella tliaca. 
Fox Sparrow. 
see No. 270. 


Crown and back, dark brown, with indistinct streaks; no white 
on tail; under parts, white, with numerous brown spots or streaks 
(female); middle tail feathers, shorter than outer feathers. 

Carpodacus pur pureus. 
Purple Finch. 
See No. 236. 
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Crown, with crest of red feathers; back, olive; under parts, tawny, 
shading to olive on the sides; under surface of wing, red (female). 
Cardinalis cardinalis. 
Cardinal Grosbeak. 
see No. 273. 


Crown, with fiery red patch; a black spot on the chin; belly, 
white; rump, white. Acanthis hornemannit extlipes. 
Hoary Redpoll. 

See No. 240. 


GROUP 6. Wing, 3.75 to 4.25 inches long. 
PART 1. The following species have more or less red on the 


under parts*:— 


General plumage, rose red, usu- 
ally mixed with more or less gray; 
wing coverts, edged with pinkish 
white. 

Pinicola enucleator leucura. 
Pine Grosbeak. 
See No. 235. 


Pine Grosbeak. 


Throat and base of bill, black; general plumage, red; crown, with 
more or less of a crest: wings and tail, not black (male). 
Cardinalis cardinals, 
Cardinal Grosbeak. 
pee: NO. 27.3; 


* If bird is red or olive green, with wing between 3.35 and 4 inches long (bend of wing to tip), 
see Family Tanagride. The bill of a Tanager somewhat resembles that of a Finch. 
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Head and back, black; breast and under wing coverts, rose red; 
belly, white (male). Zamelodia ludoviciana. 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 

See No. 274. 


PART 2. The following species have more or Jess yellow, orange, or 


green on the under parts: — 


Forehead, yellow; crown, black; 
rump, greenish yellow; tertials, 
heavily marked with white; under 
parts, dark olive yellow on belly. 

Hesperiphona vespertina (male). 

Evening Grosbeak. 
see No. 234. 


Under parts, gray, faintly 
tinged with greenish yellow; back, 
gray, more or less tinged with 
green; wings and tail, black, 
marked with white. 

Hespertphona ves pertina (female). 
Evening Grosbeak. 
See No. 234. 


Under parts, pale tawny yellow, more or less streaked with black 
on sides of body; crown, black, with brownish buff stripe in center; 
tail feathers, sharp pointed. (This species belongs in Family Icteride, 
but might be looked for under this section.) 

Dolichonyx oryzivorus (female). 
Bobolink. 


see No. 223° 
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PART 3. The following species have no red, yellow, orange, or green 


on the under parts :— 


Under parts, gray; upper parts, gray, tinged 
oF with green; wings and tail, black, heavily marked 
7K with white; bill, yellowish. 
Uy, Hesperiphona vespertina (female). 
é Evening Grosbeak. 
WB, See No. 234. 


General plumage, gray; crown 
and rump, tinged with yellowish 
green; bill, dark; no white on 
tail feathers; wing coverts and 
tertials, edged with white. 


SS 


Pinicola enucleator leucura 
(female ). 
Pine Grosbeak. 
see No. 235. 


Crown, brownish black, with whitish streak in 
\ center; under wing coverts, orange yellow; breast, 
streaked with dark brown. 
Zamelodia ludoviciana ( female). 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 
See No. 274. 


~ 


Head and entire under parts, black; back of neck, tawny buff; 
back, black, mixed with buff; rump, gray; tail feathers, very pointed. 
[This species belongs in Family Icteride (Section 9), but might be 
looked for under this section.] Dolichonyx oryzivorus (male). 

Bobolink. 
See No. 223. 


Head and throat, dull chocolate brown; rest of plumage, greenish 
black; no white on wings or tail. (See Section 9, Family Icteride, 
where it belongs.) Molothrus ater (male). 

Cowbird. 
See No. 224. 
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General plumage, brownish gray; no white on wing coverts or tail 
feathers. (This species belongs in Family Icteride, but the bill is 
somewhat Finch-like in appearance, and the bird might be looked for 


under this section. ) Molothrus ater (female). 
Cowbird. 
See No. 224. 


Head, with crest; breast, grayish buff or light tawny; back, 


olive gray, without streaks; rump and upper surface of tail, not 


rufous brown. Cardinalis cardinalis (female). 
Cardinal Grosbeak. Cardinal. 
see No. 2733 


Crown, brown, with white stripe in middle; a black stripe on each 
side of throat; under parts, soiled white; tail feathers, broadly tipped 
with white; rump and upper surface of tail, not rufous brown. 


Chondestes grammacus. 
Lark Sparrow. Lark Finch. 
See No. 254. 


Rump and upper surface of tail feathers, rufous brown; under parts, 


white, more or less spotted or streaked with brown. Passerella tliaca. 
Fox Sparrow. 
See No. 270. 


Entire head and back, brown (female) or black (male); belly, 


white; sides of body, bright, rufous brown. Pipilo erythrophthalmus. 
Towhee Bunting. . 
See No. 271. 


Snow Bunting. 
Summer Plumage. 


Under parts, white, often tinged with light brown on the breast; 
greater part of outer tail feathers, white; a large white patch on wing; 
back rusty brown (not black) in winter. Plectrophenax mvalts. 

Snowflake. Snow Bunting. 
See No. 244. 
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GROUP 7. Wing; 4125?to'4-75 inches’ long. 


First primary, not short, never less than two-thirds as long as 
second or third; bill, stout and conical; nostrils, high, near the cul- 
men; primaries, nine; tarsus, flattened behind. 


Evening Grosbeak (male). 


Throat, brownish olive, shading to yellowish green on the belly; 
wing, black, with patch of white; bill, yellowish; forehead, yellow; 
crown, black (male); forehead and crown, grayish (female). 

Hes periphona ves pertina. 
Evening Grosbeak. 
See No. 234. 


General plumage of body, rose 
red, more or less mixed with gray; 
WN tail, dark brown; wings, brown, 


Qs, the coverts and tertials, edged 


with white. 
Pinicola enucleator leucura (male). 
Pine Grosbeak. 
See No. 235. 


General plumage, gray; the crown and rump, tinged with yellow- 
ish olive; wings, dark brown; the coverts and secondaries, edged 
with white. Pinicola enucleator leucura (female). 

Pine Grosbeak. 
See No. 235. 
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Under parts, white; breast, usually more or less tinged with pale 
brown in winter; greater part of outer tail feathers, white; back 
and crown, rusty brown, a large part of the wings white, very con- 
spicuous when flying. Plectrophenax nivalis. 

Snowflake. Snow Bunting. 
See No. 244. 

Head, chocolate brown; rest of plumage, greenish black (male) ; 
general plumage, gray, palest on the throat; no white on wing coverts; 
crown and rump, like back (female). (This species belongs in 
Section ro, under Family Icteride, but might be looked for under 
this family by mistake.) Molothrus ater. 


Cowbird. 
See No. 224. 


Family TANGARIDA.” Tanagers. 


Bill, somewhat fringilline, but having a _ small 
“‘tooth’’ near the middle of the edge of upper mandible ; 
primaries, 9; tarsus, scutellate; males, bright colored. 


GROUP 1. Wing, 3.25 to 4.25 inches long. 


PART 1. The following species have more or less of either red, blue, 


yellow, or green on the under parts:— 


Louisiana Tanager. 


ii, 
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Head and throat, orange red; bright red on crown; rest of under 
parts, bright yellow; back, wings, and tail, black; rump, yellow 
(male ). Piranga ludoviciana. 

Louisiana Tanager. 
See No. 279. 


General plumage, scarlet red; wings 
and tail, black; throat, not black 
(male). Piranga erythromelas. 

Scarlet Tanager. 
see No. 280. 


General plumage, red; no black on throat; wings and tail, not 
black; back, not streaked; belly, not whitish(male). Pzranga rubra. 
Summer Tanager 

See No. 281. 


Under parts, yellowish green, or greenish yellow; back, grayish; 
greater wing coverts and tertials, edged with dull white, or yellowish 
white; mandibles, not crossed (female). Piranga ludoviciana. 

Louisiana Tanager. 
Sée No. 279. 


Under parts, yellowish green, or greenish yellow; back, light olive 
green; no white on wing coverts; wings and tail, fuscous brown (fe- 
male); wings and tail, black (young male); inner webs of inner 
primaries and secondaries, edged with white; mandibles, not crossed 
(female ). Piranga erythromelas. 

Scarlet Tanager. 
See No. 280. 


No white on wing coverts; under parts, pale orange yellow; upper 
parts, olive green, with faint tinge of orange; mandibles, not crossed 
(female ). Piranga rubra. 

Summer Tanager. 
See No. 281. 


Under parts, bright yellow; throat, reddish orange; crown and 
sides of head, orange red; back, wings, and tail, black; rump, yellow 
(male). Piranga ludoviciana. 

Louisiana Tanager. 
see No. 279. 
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Family HIRUNDINID#&. Swallows. 


Bill, small and flattened, somewhat triangular in shape; gape, very 
wide; wings, long, usually extending beyond the tail. 


*GROUP 1. Wing, 3.25 to 4.75 inches long. 


Bank Swallow. 


Throat and belly, white; a distinct band of grayish brown on the 
-breast; upper plumage, brownish gray. Riparia riparia. 
Bank Swallow. 

See No. 287. 


Under parts, brownish gray, gradually 
shading into whitish on the belly; upper 
parts, grayish brown; no distinct breast 
band. Stelgidopteryx serripenms. 

Rough-winged Swallow. 
See No. 288. 


* For directions for measurement, see page 21. 


se 


— 
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Upper plumage, rich green, showing more or less purple on upper 
tail coverts; under parts, white; western species, only once taken in 
Illinois. Tachycineta thalassina lepida. 

Northern Violet-green Swallow. 
See No. 286. 


Tree Swallow. 


Entire under parts, white; upper plumage, metallic steel blue; 
young birds have the upper plumage brownish gray, but the under 
plumage is pure white. Iridoprocne bicolor. 

Tree Swallow. White-bellied Swallow. 


See No. 285. 


Upper throat and sides of the head, 
~, chestnut brown; belly, whitish; forehead, 
- whitish; crown and back, dark steel blue; 
upper tail coverts, pale rufous brown. 
Petrochelidon luntfrons. 
Cliff Swallow. 
= See No. 283. 


Throat, chestnut; belly, pale brown; 
entire upper plumage, steel blue; tail 
forked; upper tail coverts, steel blue. 

Hirundo erythrogastra. 
Barn Swallow. 
See No. 284. 
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GROUP 2. Wing, 4.75 to 5.50 inches long. 


Male: General plumage (including belly), bluish black, or dark 
steel blue. 

Female: Back, like male; under parts, grayish brown, shading 
into dull white on the belly. Immature birds have the upper plumage, 
brownish; under parts, brownish on the breast; dull white on the 
belly. Progne subts. 

Purple Martin. 
See No. 282. 


Back, steel blue; belly, white. Iridoprocne bicolor. 
Tree Swallow. White-bellied Swallow. 
See No. 285. 


Back, steel blue; under parts, cinnamon brown; tail, very deeply 
forked. Hirundo erythrogastra. 
Barn Swallow. 

See No. 284. 
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General plumage, sooty brown, 
showing a faint greenish tinge on the 
upper parts; throat, ashy white; 
tail feathers, with sharp spines, or 
points formed by the shafts of the 
feathers, extending beyond the webs. 
The Swifts belong to the family 
Micropodide and are widely sepa- 
rated generically from the Swallows; 
but persons unfamiliar with birds might look for them under the 


same family. Chetura pelagica. 
Chimney Swift. 
See No. 201. 


Family BOMBYCILLIDA. Waxwings and 
Cedar Birds. 


Bill, without notch; head, with crest; primaries, ten; tarsus, 
shorter than middle toe and claw; a black stripe from forehead through 
the eye; inner primaries and tail feathers, often tipped with little hard 
red bits, like minute drops of sealing wax. 


Cedar Bird. 
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Upper parts, grayish brown; crown and breast, pale chocolate 
brown; a black streak in front of eye; tail, tipped with yellow; belly, 
yellowish; wing, less than 4.20 inches long; under tail coverts, white. 

Bombycilla cedrorum, 
Cedar Waxwing. Cedar Bird. Cherry Bird. 
see No. 290. 


General plumage, pale choc- 
olate brown; forehead, tinged 
with rufous; chin, black; under 
tail coverts, rufous; tail, tipped 
with yellow; wing, over 4.20 
inches long. 

Bombycilla garrula. 
Bohemian Waxwing. 
See No. 289. 


Family LANIID-.  Shrikes. 


Bill, strong, notched near the end, and decidedly hooked; tarsus, 
scutellate; tail rounded. But two species occur with us, both grayish 
birds with blackish wings and tail and a stripe through the eye. 


Crown and back, gray; under 
parts, white; a patch of black on 
the sides of the head; wing, less 
than 4.15 inches long. 

Lanius ludovicianus. 
Loggerhead Shrike. 
see Nio. 292: 
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Northern Shrike. 


Upper plumage, ash gray or gray tinged with buff; under parts, 
ashy white, the feathers showing numerous faint narrow black bars; 


a black streak from bill through the eye; wing, more than 4.15 inches 
Lanius borealis. 


Northern Shrike. 
See No. 291. 


long. 


Family VIREONIDAZA. Vireos. 


Upper mandible, with very small hook at tip; first primary, very 
short in some species, in others nearly as long as second; toes, joined 
at base; tarsus, flattened: and sharp behind, not rounded as in front; 
plain colored birds, usually greenish or grayish, but often showing a 
faint wash of yellow on under parts; tail, always without white spots. 


GROUP 1. Wing, less than 2.37 inches long. 
Crown, grayish; orbital ring, dull white; no yellow in front of eye. 
Vireo bellit. 
Bell’s Vireo. 
See No. 299. 
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Bell's Vireo. 


Crown, grayish, often tinged with olive; orbital ring and lores, 
yellow. Vireo griseus. 
White-eyed Vireo. 

See No. 2098. 


White-eyed Vireo. 


GROUP 2. Wing, from 2.37 to 2.75 inches long. 


First primary, very short; lores and eye ring, whitish; throat, 
whitish;¥ breast and sides, faintly tinged with yellow; no wing bars; 
crown, nearly the same color as back. Vireosylva gilva. 

Warbling Vireo. 
see No. 295. 


First primary, short, but longer than 

in V. gilva; lores and eye ring, yellow; 

=. back, olive; wing coverts, edged with 
white, forming wing bars. 


Vireo griseus. 
ROS White-eyed Vireo. 
SSS see No. 298. 
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First primary, not short (at least as long as fifth); lores and eye 
ring, dull white; under parts, washed with very pale greenish yellow; 
no wing bars. Vireosylva philadelphica. 

Philadelphia Vireo. 
See No. 294. 


GROUP 3. Wing, from 2.75 to 3.25 inches long. 


Bill, with small but distinct hook; no streaks on back or breast; 
breast or throat, never spotted. 


First primary, not shorter than fourth; back and rump, olive; 
crown, plumbeous gray, or bluish gray; no dusky streak from base of 
bill on sides of throat; under parts, white, tinged with pale yellowish 


green on sides of body. Vireosylva olivacea. 
Red-eyed Vireo. 
See No. 293. 


First primary, very short and narrow; crown and back, grayish 
olive; under parts, dull white. faintly tinged with olive, or yellowish 


on sides; no white wing bars. Vireosylva gilva. 
Warbling Vireo. 


See No. 295. 


First primary, short; crown, gray; 
back, olive; rump, olive green; throat 
and belly, white; sides of body, green- 
ish yellow; lores, white; sides of head, 
gray; wing bars, white. 

Lanivireo solitarius. 
Blue-headed Vireo. Solitary Vireo. 
See No. 2097. 
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First primary, not short; lores and eye ring, yellow; throat and 
breast, yellow; belly, white; wing bars, white. Lamnivireo flavifrons. 
Yellow-throated Vireo. 

See No. 296. 


First primary, equal to fifth; lores and orbital ring, dull white; 
upper plumage, light olive, tinged with ashy on the crown; under parts, 
washed with very pale yellow; no white wing bars. 

Vireosylva philadelphica. 
Philadelphia Vireo. 
See No. 294. 


TNE X “FO -KaBy: 
Family MNIOTILTIDA. Warblers. 


Group i. Wing, less than 2.37 inches long. See page 234. 

Part 1. Throat, breast, and belly, yellow; breast, more or less streaked; 
some tail feathers, marked with white. See page 234. 

Part 2. Throat, breast, and belly, yellow; breast more or less streaked; 
no white on tail feathers. See page 235. 

Part 3. Throat, breast, and belly, yellow without streaks; some tail 
feathers, marked with white. See page 235. 

Part 4. Throat, breast, and belly, yellow, without streaks; no white on 
tail feathers. See page 235. 

Part 5. Throat, yellow; belly, not yellow; tail feathers, marked with 
more or less white. See page 236. 

Part 6. Throat, yellow; belly, not yellow; no white on tail feathers. 
See page 237. 

Part 7. Throat, not yellow; belly, yellow; no white on tail feathers. 
See page 237. 

Part 8. No yellow on throat or belly; no white on tail feathers. See 
page 237- 

Part 9. No yellow on throat or belly; more or less white on tail feathers. 
See page 238. 

Group 2. Wing, 2.37 to 2.75 inches long. See page 239. 

Part 1. Throat, breast, and belly, yellow; breast, more or less streaked; 
some tail feathers marked with more or less white. See page 239. 
Part 2. Throat, breast, and belly, yellow; breast, more or less streaked; 

no white on tail feathers. See page 241. 

Part 3. Throat, breast, and belly, yellow, without streaks; some tail 
feathers niarked with more or less white. See page 241. 

Part 4. Throat, breast, and belly, without streaks; no white on the tail 
feathers. See page <42. 

Part 5. Throat, yellow; belly, not yellow; tail feathers marked with 
more or less white. See page 244. 

Part 6. Throat, not yellow; belly, yellow; no white on tail feathers. 
See page 245. 

Part 7. Throat, not yellow; belly, yellow; more or less white on the tail 
feathers. See page 246. 

Part 8. Throat, not yellow; belly, not yellow; no white on the tail 
feathers; breast, streaked or spotted with black or dark brown. See 
page 247. 

Part 9. Throat, not yellow; belly, not yellow; no white on the tail 
feathers; breast, not streaked or spotted with black or dark brown. 
See page 247. 
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Part 10. Throat, not yellow; belly, not yellow; more or less white on 
the tail feathers; sidesof breast and body, with distinct black or black- 
ish streaks. See page 248. 

Part 11. Throat, not yellow; belly, not yellow; more or less white on 
the tail feathers; sides of breast and body, not marked with numer- 
ous distinct black streaks. See page 250. 

Group 3. Wing, 2.75 to 3.25 inches long. See page 253. 

Part 1. Throat, breast, and belly, yellow; breast, more or less streaked; 
some tail feathers, marked with white. See page 253. 

Part 2. Throat, breast, and belly, yellow; breast, more or less streaked; 
no white on the tail feathers. See page 254. 

Part 3. Throat, breast, and belly, yellow, without streaks; more or less 
white on the tail feathers. See page 254. 

Part 4. Throat, breast, and belly, yellow, without streaks; no white on 
the tail feathers. See page 255. 

Part 5. Throat, yellow; belly, not yellow; tail feathers, marked with 
more or less white. See page 255. 

Part 6. Throat, not yellow; belly, yellow; no white on the tail feathers. 
See page 257. 

Part 7. Throat, not yellow; belly, yellow; more or less white on the tail 
feathers. See page 257. 

Part 8. Throat, not yellow; belly, not yellow; no white on the tail 
feathers; breast not streaked or spotted with black or dark brown. 
See page 257. 

Part 9. Throat, not yellow; belly, not yellow; no white on the tail 
feathers; breast, streaked or spotted with black or dark brown. See 
page 258. 

Part 10. Throat, not yellow; belly, not yellow; more or less white on 
the tail feathers; sides of breast and body, marked with numerous 
distinct black or blackish streaks. See page 258. 

Part 11. Throat, not yellow; belly, not yellow; more or less white on 
the tail feathers; breast and sides of the body, not marked with dis- 
tinct black streaks. See page 259. 

Group 4. Wing, 3.25 to 3.75 inches long. See page 260. 


Family MNIOTILTIDA. Warblers. 


First primary, not short, never less than two-thirds as long as third, 
and often nearly the same length; bill, slender and pointed; back of 
tarsus, thin and sharp, not rounded as in front; hind toe and claw, 
not longer than middle toe and claw. 


Setophaga ruticilla. Dendroica. 
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*GROUP 1. Wing, less than 2.37 inches long. 


PART 1. The following species have the throat, breast, and belly, 
vellow; breast, more or less streaked; some tail feathers, 


marked with white :— 


ie ae 


Prairie Warbier. 


Wing coverts, broadly bordered with yellow; under surface of 
wing, yellow; white on tail feathers, extending to tip of inner web; 
crown, not chestnut brown. Dendroica discolor. 

Prairie Warbler. 
see No. 325. 


=a 


Wing coverts, not bordered 
with yellow; under tail coverts, yel- 
low. Dendroica palmarum. 


Palm Warbler. 
See No. 324. 


— fe 


Wing coverts, showing much 
white; under surface of wing, white; 
tail, with band of white, no white at 
tip; rump, yellow. 

Dendroica magnolia. 
Magnolia Warbler. 


Dendroica magnolia. See No. 314. 


* For directions for measurement, see page 21. 
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PART 2. The following species have the throat, breast and belly, 


yellow; breast, with more or less streaks; no white on tail feathers — 


More or less yellow, on inner webs of primaries and tail feathers. 
Dendroica estiva. 


Yellow Warbler. 
see No. 311. 


PART 3. The following species have the throat, breast, and belly, 
yellow without streaks; some tail feathers marked with white:— 


Crown and sides of head, grayish or slate color; no yellow on fore- 
head; adult birds have patch of chestnut on crown; some tail feathers, 
very narrowly edged with white; under wing coverts, yellow; no 
black streaks on sides of body. Vermivora rubricapilla. 

Nashville Warbler. 
See No. 306. 


Wing bars, white; under wing coverts, white; some tail feathers 
with much white on inner webs; adult birds have forehead and more 
or less of crown yellow; immature birds have crown yellowish green. 

Vermivora pinus. 


Blue-winged Warbler. 


See No. 304. 
Wing bars, yellowish; sides of body, more or less streaked with 
black. Dendroica discolor. 
Prairie Warbler. 

See No. 325. 


PART 4. The following species have the throat, breast, and belly, 


yellow without streaks; no white on tail feathers :— 


Crown and back, greenish yellow; more or less yellow on inner 
webs of primaries and tail feathers; crown, yellowish green. 
Dendroica estiva (female or immature ). 
Yellow Warbler. 
see No.-311. 


Crown, slate color, with patch of chestnut in some plumages; sides 
of head, slate color; wing, longer than tail; lower belly, tinged with 
white; rump and upper tail coverts, bright yellowish green. 

Vermivora rubricapulla. 


Nashville Warbler. 
See No. 306. 
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Crown, dull olive; throat, bright yellow; belly, much paler, often 
whitish; tail, brownish olive, without yellow; wing, not longer than 
tail; males have black patch on face (forehead and sides of head) 
which is lacking in females. Geothlypts trichas. 

Maryland Yellow-throat. 
See No. 332. 


Throat and belly, nearly the same color; crown, glossy black 
(male), or olive green like back (female); 
tail feathers, slaty brown faintly washed with 
olive on outer webs; numerous small black 
bristles at base of bill. Wilsonia pusilla. 

Wilson’s Warbler. Wilson’s Blackcap. 


pee No: 325" 


Entire under parts, yellow; brightest on the belly; wing, longer 
than tail; crown, grayish; back and rump, dull olive; tail feathers, 
not marked with yellow. Oporornis philadelphia (young female). 

Mourning Warbler. 
pee No. samy 


PART 65. The following species have the throat, yellow; belly, not 


yellow ; tail feathers, marked with more or less white :— 


Wh ah 
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Back, black or dark; tail, black, 
with broad band of white; rump, 
yellow. Dendroica magnolia. 
| Magnolia Warbler. 
- | see No. 314. 
Tail of Magnolia Warbler. 


Back, slaty blue, often showing yellowish olive; rump, slate color; 
sides of head, grayish or slaty blue. 
Compsothlypis americana, and races. 
Parula Warbler. Blue Yellow-backed Warbler. 
see No. 309. 


Back, dull green; throat, faintly washed with greenish yellow; 
rump, green; sides, not streaked. Vermivora peregrina. 
Tennessee Warbler. 

see No. 308. 
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Back, greenish; rump, greenish; cheeks, yellowish; sides, show- 
ing more or less dark streaks. Dendroica virens. 
Black-throated Green Warbler. 

See No. 321. 


PART 6. The following species have the throat yellow; belly, not 


yellow ; no white on tail feathers :— 


Throat, bright yellow; shading to 
whitish or olive on belly; forehead and 
sides of head, black (male); no black 
on head (female); wing, not longer 
than tail. Geothlypis trichas. 


Maryland Yellow-throat. 
pee Nos 332. 


Throat, showing faint tinge of greenish yellow; throat and sides 
of body, nearly same color; wing, considerably longer than tail. 
Vermivora peregrina. 
Tennessee Warbler. 
see No. 308. 


PART 7. The following species have the throat, not yellow; belly, 


yellow ; and no white on the tail feathers :— 


Head, grayish; back, olive green; belly, bright yellow; throat, 
blackish (male); throat, grayish (female); legs, pale; tail feathers, 
olive green; under tail coverts, yellow. Oporornts philadelphia. 

Mourning Warbler. 
see No. 331. 

Back, grayish brown; belly, faintly tinged with yellow; under tail 

coverts, yellow. Dendroica palmarum. 


Palm Warbler. 
see No. 324. 


PART 8. “The following species have no yellow on the throat or 


belly, and no white on the tail feathers :— 


Wing, less than 2.25; under parts, whitish, tinged with olive on 
sides; throat, with faint wash of yellowish buff, almost white; crown, 
dull olive; tail, entirely olive green. 

Geothlypis trichas (young bird in fall). 
Maryland Yellow-throat. 
See No. 332. 
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Wing, over 2.25; entire under parts, whitish or slightly olive; 
crown, slaty; back, green; no yellow or orange on tail feathers. 
Vermivora peregrina. 
Tennessee Warbler. 
See No. 308. 


Entire under parts, dull olive or olive green; crown, with partially 
concealed patch of orange brown (sometimes wanting); no yellow 
or orange on tail feathers. Vermivora celata. 

Orange-crowned Warbler. 
See No. 307. 


End of tail, brown; basal por- 
tion of tail feathers, reddish orange 
(male), or pale yellow (female) ; 
more or less black bristles at base 
of bill. Setophaga ruticilla. 

Redstart. 
see NO..aye 


Redstart. 


PART 9. The following species have no yellow on the throat or 


belly, and more or less white on the tail feathers :— 


Wing coverts, broadly edged with yellow; crown, greenish yellow; 
back, tinged with slate color; tail feathers, marked with white to the 
tips of inner webs. Vermivora chrysoptera. 

Golden-winged Warbler. 
see No. 305. 


Wing coverts, not yellow; crown, grayish or greenish; back, 
yellowish green; some tail feathers, narrowly edged with white near 
tips of inner webs. Vermivora peregrina. 

Tennessee Warbler. 
See No. 308. 
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GROW 27 Wing, from-237 to 2.75 inches long: 
PART J]. ‘The following species have the throat, breast, and belly, 


yellow; breast, more or less streaked; some tail feathers, 


marked with more or less white :— 


Kirtland’s Warbler. 


Under parts, pale yellow; sides of breast, streaked with black; 
under tail coverts, white; crown, grayish; back and rump, ashy, 
streaked with black. Dendroica kirtlandi* 

Kirtland’s Warbler. 
see No. 322. 

Under parts, yellow; sides of breast, streaked with olive; under 
tail coverts, ashy; crown, back, and rump, olive green. 

Dendroica vigorsit. 
Pine Warbler. 


see No. 323. 
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Head and tail of Magnolia Warbler. 
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Under parts, bright yellow; breast, heavily streaked with black; 
under tail coverts, white; crown, slaty; back, black; rump, yellow. 
Dendroica magnolia. 
Magnolia Warbler. 

See No. 314. 


Under parts, very pale yellowish, almost yellowish white, faintly 
streaked with black; under tail coverts, white; crown, back, and 
rump, olive, streaked with black. Dendroica striata (female). 

Black-poll Warbler. 
See No. 318. 


Head and tail of Blackburnian Warbler. 


Throat and breast, orange; belly, pale yellow; sides of breast 
streaked with black; crown, black, streaked with dull white; rump, 
black; under tail coverts, white. Dendroica blackburnie. 

Blackburnian Warbler. 
see Nowa: 


Under parts, yellow; throat, some- 
times marked with rufous brown; breast, 
streaked with black; crown, black or 
olive gray; back, olive green, marked 
with black; rump, yellow; under tail 
coverts, yellowish white. 

Dendroica tigrina. 
Cape May Warbler. 
see No. 310. 


Under parts, very pale yellow, 
streaked with dark brown; under tail 
coverts, yellowish white; crown, back, 
and rump, dark olive. 

Seturus noveboracenstis. 
Water-thrush. Water Warbler. 
see No, 327: 
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PART 2. The following species have the throat, breast, and belly, 


yellow; breast, more or less streaked; no white on tail feathers :-— 


Breast, streaked with rufous brown; major portion of inner webs 
of tail feathers, yellow. Dendroica estiva. 


Yellow Warbler. 
see Now 4mm. 


Breast, with black or dusky streaks; 
tail feathers, entirely dull brown. 
Wilsonia canadensis. 


Canadian Warbler. 
See No. 336. 


PART 3. The following species have the throat, breast, and belly, 
yellow, without streaks; some tail feathers marked with more 


or less white :— 


Throat and under parts, yellow; under tail coverts, yellow; crown, 
gray; no yellow about eyes; sides of head, gray; back and rump, olive 
green; outer tail feathers, very narrowly edged with white (male has 
a chestnut brown patch on crown). Vermuvora rubricapilla. 


Nashville Warbler. 


see No. 306. 


Tail of Magnolia Warbler. 


Crown, dull gray; back, olive green; rump and belly, yellow; 
tail feathers, with white area in the middle (see illustration). 
Dendroica magnolia. 
Magnolia Warbler. 
pee No. 314. 
Under parts, bright yellow; crown, yellow; back and rump, 
bright olive green; a narrow black streak from bill to eye. 
Vermivora pinus (male). 
Blue-winged Warbler. 
See No. 304. 
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Crown, olive green (sometimes with 
forehead yellow) ; under parts, greenish 
yellow; back and rump, olive green; 
terminal third of inner webs of outer tail 
feathers, white. 

Vermivora pinus (female and immature ). 
Blue-winged Warbler. 
see No. 304. 


Under parts, tinged with greenish yellow, under tail coverts, 
white; crown, back, and rump, olive green; outer tail feathers very 
narrowly edged with white (entirely absent in some specimens ). 

Vermivora peregrina. (female in fall and immature ). 


Tennessee Warbler. 
See No. 308. 


Under parts, yellow, washed with olive on sides; sides of head and 
lores, yellow; crown, olive green; back and rump, olive green; under 
tail coverts, pale yellow. 

Wilsonia citrina (female in fall and tmmature ). 
Hooded Warbler. 
See No. 334. 


Under parts, yellow; sides, streaked with black; crown, slaty gray ; 
back and rump, ashy, streaked with black; lores, black. 
Dendroica kirtlandit. 


Kirtland’s Warbler. 
see’ Nos 3227 


Crown, greenish blue; wing coverts, edged with white; back, 
greenish blue, without streaks; under tail coverts, whitish; under 
parts, tinged with pale yellow. 

Dendroica cerulea (female and immature ). 


Cerulean Warbler. 
see Novae 


PART 4. The following species have the throat, breast, and belly, 


yellow, without streaks, and no white on the tail feathers: — 


Crown, slate color, with patch of chestnut (male), or crown, olive 
gray (female); rump and upper tail coverts, yellowish green; auricu- 
lar region (sides of head), grayish; under tail coverts, yellow. 

Vermivora rubricapilla. 
Nashville Warbler. 
see No. 306. 
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Under parts, faintly washed with yellow, or yellowish white; crown, 
grayish olive; back and rump, olive green; under tail coverts, white; 
no yellow on tail feathers. Vermivora peregrina (female in fall). 


Tennessee Warbler. 
See No. 308. 


Crown, back, and rump, yellowish green; major part of inner webs 
of tail feathers, yellow. Dendroica estiva (female ). 


Yellow Warbler. 
peer Non iste 


Sides of head, yellowish; crown, glossy 
black (male); crown, bright olive green, 
like back (female); back and rump, bright 
olive green; under tail coverts, yellow. 

Wilsonia pusilla. 
Wilson’s Warbler. 


see NG. 235: 


Crown, grayish; back and rump, dull olive green; entire under 
parts, yellow, palest on throat; no yellow on tail feathers; chin, not 
whitish; no buff-white stripe over eye. 

Oporornts philadelphia (young female). 
Mourning Warbler. 


see No. 331. 


Crown, grayish; back and rump, green; under parts, pale yellow; 
chin, whitish; a buff-white stripe over the eye. (This bird belongs 
in Section 4, but might be mistaken for a warbler by the novice. ) 

Vireosylva philadelphica. 
Philadelphia Vireo. 
See No. 294. 


Crown and sides of head, with more 
or less black; a yellow superciliary stripe; 
back and rump, olive green. 

Oporornis formosa. 


Kentucky Warbler. 
vee No. 329. 


Under parts, yellowish olive; crown, with partly concealed orange 
brown spot; under tail coverts, greenish yellow. Vermuvora celata. 


Orange-crowned Warbler. 
see No. 307. 
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PART 5. The following species have the throat, yellow; belly, not 


yellow ; tail feathers, marked with more or less white :— 


Back, green, streaked with black; outer web of outer tail feather, 
not edged with white; no yellow stripe over eye; chin, whitish; sides 
of breast and body, streaked. Dendroica striata (female ). 

Black-poll Warbler. 
See No. 318. 


Crown, black, with patch of orange yellow in center; back and 
rump, black, with more or less white; throat, orange; sides, streaked 
with black; for illustrations of head and tail, see page 240. 

Dendroica blackburnie (adult male ). 
Blackburnian Warbler. 
See No. 319. 


Throat, yellow; sides of breast, streaked with blackish; crown, 
olive, dotted with blackish; back and rump, olive gray, streaked with 
black; usually a trace of yellow in middle of crown; basal portion of 
narrow outer web of outer tail feather, edged with white. 

Dendroica blackburnie (female, and immature ). 
Blackburnian Warbler. 
pee No. 310: 


Crown, ash gray; forehead, black- 
ish; throat, yellow; bordered by 
black; sides of breast, streaked with 
black; back and rump, slaty gray, 
not streaked; no white on outer web 
of outer tail feather. 

Dendroica dominica albilora. 
Sycamore Warbler. 
See No. 320. 


Crown, slaty blue; back, tinged 
with greenish yellow; rump, like 
crown; no black streaks on sides of 
throat, back, or under parts. 
Compsothlypis americana, and races. 

Parula Warbler. 
See No. 309. 
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Crown, back, and rump, green (tinged with gray ), without streaks; 
two outer tail feathers with oblique white spots; lores, yellow. 
Dendroica vigorsit. 
Pine Warbler. 
pee No-wg23: 


Crown, back, and rump, green; sides of head, yellowish; at least 
half of outer web of outer tail feather, edged with white; sides more 
or less faintly streaked; rump, same color as back. 

Dendroica virens (female and fall plumage). 
Black-throated Green Warbler. 
SeevNio.) 320% 


Crown, olive; more or less speckled with black; back, olive; 
rump, yellow or greenish yellow; breast with numerous streaks; no 
white on outer web of outer tail feathers; sides of head and neck, more 
or less tinged with yellow. 

Dendroica tigrina (female and immature at some seasons ). 
Cape May Warbler. 


see No. 310. 


PART 6. The following species have the throat not yellow ; belly, 


yeliow, and no white on the tail feathers :— 


Throat, grayish or brownish; eye 
ring, white; back, olive green. 
Oporornts agilis. 
Connecticut Warbler. 
See No. 330. 


Throat, grayish or ashy, chang- 
ing to blackish on breast in adult 
male birds; no white eye ring. 

Oporornis philadelphia. 
Mourning Warbler. 
see No. 331. 
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PART 7. The following species have the throat not yellow; belly, 


yellow, and more or less white on tail feathers :— 


Crown, blackish; cheeks, chestnut; breast, yellow, streaked with 
black; back, greenish; rump, yellow; much white on wing coverts. 
Dendroica tigrina (adult male ). 

Cape May Warbler. 


See No. 310. 


Throat, black; forehead and sides 
of head, yellow; crown, black. 
Wilsonta citrina. 
Hooded Warbler. 
See No. 334. 
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Palm Warbler. 


Throat, dull white; breast, faintly streaked; under tail coverts, 
yellow; wing coverts, tipped with brownish; crown, often marked 


with more or less rufous brown. Dendroica palmarum. 
Palm Warbler. Red-poll Warbler. 
ee Nomaene 


Crown, bluish green; wing coverts, tipped with white; under tail 
coverts, whitish; under parts, pale yellowish white. 
Dendroica cerulea (female or immature ). 
Cerulean Warbler. 
See No. 315 
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PART 8. ~The following species have the throat, not yellow ; belly, 
not yellow, and no white on the tail feathers; breast, streaked, 
or spotted with black, or dark brown :— 


Crown, brownish orange; back, olive 

green; bill, pale. Sezurus aurocapillus. 

Oven-bird. Golden-crowned Thrush. 
see No. 326. 


Oven Bird. 


Crown and back, olive brown; bill, dark. 
Seturus noveboracensts, and races. 
Water-thrush. 
Bee IND? 227. 


PART 9. The following species have the throat, not yellow ; belly, 
not yellow, and no white on the tail feathers; breast, not 


streaked, or spotted with black, or dark brown :— 


Crown, with stripe of tawny buff, 
bordered by black stripes; a black 
stripe through the eye; under parts, 
buffy white; olive on sides. 

Helmitheros vermivorus. 
Worm-eating Warbler. 
- pee NG:.302. 


Crown and back, black; throat, 
black; a patch of orange on sides of 
breast, and a patch of orange red on 


>. wings, and tail. 
Setophaga rutictlla (male). 
Redstart. 
See No. 337. 
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Crown, slaty olive; back, dull olive; under parts, white; a patch 
of yellow on sides of breast; outer tail feathers, yellow, tipped with 
brown. Setophaga ruticilla ( female). 

Redstart. 
See Non 3675 


Crown, grayish olive, usually with partly concealed orange brown 
spot; no yellow on tail feathers; under parts, yellowish green. 
Vermivora celata. 
Orange-crowned Warbler. 
See No. 307. 


PART 10. The following species have the throat not yellow; belly, 
not yellow, and more or less white on tail feathers ; sides of breast 
and body with numerous distinct black or blackish streaks :— 

Throat, bright orange; crown, black, streaked with white. 
Dendroica blackburnie (adult male). 
Blackburnian Warbler. 
see No. 319; 


Tail of Blackburnian Warbler. 


Crown, back, and rump, bright olive green; sides of head, yellowish ; 
throat, usually with more or less indications of black in most speci- 
mens; inner webs of two outer tail feathers, white. 

Dendroica virens (fall and immature ). 
Black-throated Green Warbler. 
see No. 32m 


Crown, black; back, grayish olive, 
streaked with black; rump, like back. 
Dendroica striata, 
Black-poll Warbler. 

See No. 318. 
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Crown and back, blue; the back, streaked with black; rump, 
slaty blue. Dendroica cerulea. 
Cerulean Warbler. 

see Wo. ars. 


Crown, dull olive green, dotted with black; back, grayish olive, 
streaked with black; rump, like back. 
Dendroica striata (fall and immature). 
Black-poll Warbler. 
See No. 318. 


Middle of crown, rump, and sides of 
the breast, with more or less yellow. 
Dendroica coronata. 
Myrtle Warbler. 
Yellow-rumped Warbler. 

SeeANO. 373: 


Black and White Warbler. 


Crown, black, with white stripe in middle; entire plumage, black 
and white. Mnuiotilta varia. 
Black and White Warbler. Black and White Creeper. 

See No. 300. 


Crown and back, grayish olive; rump, yellowish; a patch of white 
near the tips of outer tail feathers on the inner webs. 
Dendroica tigrina (tmmature female). 
Cape May Warbler. 
see No. 310. 
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PART 11. ‘The following species have the throat, not yellow; belly, 
not yellow, and more or less white on the tail feathers ; the 


sides of breast and body, not marked with numerous 


distinct black streaks:— 


Male. Black-throated Green Warbler Female. 


Throat, black; crown, olive green; sides of head, yellow; wing 
bands, white. Dendroica virens (adult male). 
Black-throated Green Warbler. 

see Non 3208 


Throat, black; ear coverts, black; crown, yellowish; wing bands, 
yellow. Vermivora chrysoptera (male ). 
Golden-winged Warbler. 

See No. 305. 


Throat, black; crown, dull blue; 
sides of breast, bluish black; a patch of 
white at base of primaries. 

Dendroica cerulescens (adult male ). 
Black-throated Blue Warbler. 
see No. aaa 
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Throat and sides, chestnut; 


crown, 
chestnut. 


Dendroica castanea (adult male ). 
KS SS Bay-breasted Warbler. 
: See See No. 317. 


Throat and sides, more or less marked with chestnut; crown, olive 
green, streaked with black; back, grayish olive, streaked with black; 
(crown, with indications of chestnut); belly, cream white. 


Dendroica castanea (female ). 


Bay-breasted Warbler. 
See No. 317. 


Throat and under parts, cream white, shading into pale buff; white 
on flanks; crown and back, green, indistinctly streaked with black; 
wing bars, white. Dendroica castanea (tmmature ). 

Bay-breasted Warbler. 


pee No. 317. 


Throat and under parts, pale yellowish white; crown and back, 
green, indistinctly streaked; wing bars, white; often very difficult 
to distinguish from immature specimen of D. castanea. 

Dendroica striata (tmmature ). 


Black-poll Warbler. 
See No. 318. 


Throat and under parts, white; ashy 
on the sides; crown, slaty gray; back, 
green; under tail coverts, white. 

Vermivora peregrina (adult male ). 
Tennessee Warbler. 
see No. 308. 


Throat and under parts, 


white; wing bars, yellow; crown, and 
back, bright green. 


Dendroica pensylvanica (immature ). 
Chestnut-sided Warbler. 
See No. 316. 
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Throat and under parts, white; sides, 
more or less marked with chestnut; 
crown, greenish yellow; back, greenish, 
streaked with black; wing bars, yellow- 
ish. Dendroica pensylvanica. 
Chestnut-sided Warbler. 
NS ' See No. 316. 


Throat and under parts, cream white; crown and back, greenish 
blue; rump, like back; wing coverts, edged with white; under tail 
coverts, whitish. Dendroica cerulea (female ). 

Cerulean Warbler. 
See No. 315. 


Throat and under parts, dull white; crown and back, grayish olive; 
wing bars, white; an oblique white spot on inner webs of two outer 
tail feathers; rest of tail feathers, without white; under tail coverts, 
whitish. Dendroica vigorsiu (fall and immature). 
= Pine Warbler. 

see-No. 3233 
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Tail of Palm Warbler. 


Throat and under parts, whitish, faintly tinged with yellow; breast, 
with rather indistinct dusky streaks; crown, grayish olive, usually 
with at least an indication of chestnut; back, grayish olive; rump, 


olive green; under tail coverts, yellow. Dendroica palmarum. 
Palm Warbler. Red-poll Warbler. 
See No. 324. 


Throat and under parts, dull yellowish green; crown, green, with 
partly concealed orange brown patch in center (wanting in young 
birds); outer tail feathers, narrowly edged with white on inner web; 
rest of tail feathers, without white; no white spot at base of primaries. 

Vermivora celata. 
Orange-crowned Warbler. 
See No. 307. 
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Throat and under parts, buffy white; crown and back, olive green; 
bases of primaries, white, forming a small spot on wing (female). 
Dendroica cerulescens. 
Black-throated Blue Warbler. 
pee No. 412. 


Throat, gray; belly, white (breast, often washed with yellow) ; 
crown, yellowish green; wing coverts, broadly tipped with yellow 
(female). Vermivora chrysoptera. 

Golden-winged Warbler. 
see No. 305. 


GROUP. Wiles 2275 to9225 inches: long. 
PART 1. The following species have the throat, breast, and belly, 


yellow; the breast, more or less streaked; some tail feathers, 


marked with white :— 


Under parts, pale yellow; sides of breast, more or less streaked 
with black; under tail coverts, white; crown, grayish; back and 
rump, ashy gray, streaked with black. Dendroica kirtlandit. 

Kirtland’s Warbler. 


see No. 32. 


Tail of Blackburnian Warbler. 


Throat and breast, orange, belly, pale yellow; sides of breast, 
streaked with black; crown, black, with orange spot in center; back, 
black, streaked with whitish; rump, black; under tail coverts, white. 

Dendroica blackburnie. 
Blackburnian Warbler. 
See No. 3109. 


Under parts, very pale yellowish, almost yellowish white, faintly 
streaked with black; under tail coverts, white; crown, back, and 
rump, olive green, streaked with black. Dendroica striata (female). 

Black-poll Warbler. 
See No. 318. 
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Under parts, yellow; sides of breast, streaked with olive; under 
tail coverts, ashy; crown, back, and rump, olive green (not streaked ). 
Dendroica vigorsi. 

Pine Warbler. 


See No. 323. 


Under parts, yellow; ear coverts, rufous chestnut; breast, streaked 
with black; crown, black, or olive gray; back, olive green, marked 
with black; rump, yellow; under tail coverts, yellowish white; a 
patch of white on wing coverts. Dendroica tigrina. 

Cape May Warbler. 


See No. 210. 
] 


Under parts, very pale yellow, streaked with dark brown; under 
tail coverts, yellowish white; crown, back, and rump, dark olive. 
Seiurus noveboracensts. 
Water-thrush. 

see No. 327. 


PART 2. The following species has the throat, breast, and belly, 
yellow ; breast, more or less streaked, and no white on the 


tail feathers :— 


Breast, with black or dusky streaks; tail, dull brown. 
Wilsonta canadensis. 


Canadian Warbler. 
see No. 336. 


PART 3. The following species have the throat, breast and belly, yel- 


low, without streaks, and more or less white on the tail feathers :— 


Head, neck, and under parts, bright orange yellow; palest on the 
belly; back, olive green; rump, gray. Protonotarta citrea. 
Prothonotary Warbler. 

see No. 2om. 


Crown, brownish; under parts, 
white, faintly tinged with pale yellow, 
sides, grayish; back and rump, olive 
brown or grayish brown; a white 
stripe over the eye. 

Helinata swainsonit. 


Swainson’s Warbler. 
see No. 302. 
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Under parts, yellow; sides, streaked with black; crown, slaty gray; 
back and rump, ashy, streaked with black; lores, black. 
Dendroica kirtland11. 
Kirtland’s Warbler. 
see No. 322. 


Under parts, yellow, washed with olive on the sides; sides of head 
and lores, yellow; crown, olive green; back and rump, olive green; 
under tail coverts, pale yellow. Wilsonta citrina. 


Hooded Warbler. 
see No. 334. 


PART 4. The following species have the throat, breast and_ belly, 


yellow, without streaks ; no white on the tail feathers :— 


Crown and sides of head, with more or 
less black; a yellow stripe over the eye; 
back and rump, olive green. 

Oporornis formosa. 


Kentucky Warbler. 
see No. 320. 


PART 5. The following species have the throat, yellow; belly, not 


yellow ; tail feathers, marked with more or less white :— 


Back, green, streaked with black; outer web of outer tail feather, 
not edged with white; no yellow stripe over eye; chin, whitish; sides 
of breast and body, streaked. Dendroica striata (immature ). 


Black-poll Warbler. 
see No: 378: 


Crown, black, with patch of orange yellow in center; back and 
rump, black, with more or less white; throat, orange; sides streaked 
with black. Dendroica blackburnie (adult male ). 


Blackburnian Warbler. 
see No. 319. 


Throat, yellow; sides of breast, streaked with blackish; crown, 
olive, dotted with dull black, and usually showing a trace of yellow in 
center; back and rump, olive gray, streaked with black; basal portion 
of narrow outer web of outer tail feather, edged with white. 

Dendroica blackburnie (female and immature ). 


Blackburnian Warbler. 
See NiO. 10, 
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Crown, ash gray; forehead, blackish; throat, yellow, bordered 
by black; sides of breast, streaked with black; back and rump, slaty 
gray, not streaked; no white on outer web of outer tail feather. 

Dendroica dominica albilora. 
Sycamore Warbler. 
wee No. 320. 


Crown, back, and rump, green (tinged with gray ), without streaks; 
two outer tail feathers, with oblique white spots; lores, yellow. 
Dendroica vigorsit. 
Pine Warbler. 
See No.geae 


Crown, olive, more or less speckled with black; back, olive; 
rump, yellow, or greenish yellow; breast, with numerous streaks; 
no white on outer web of outer tail feather; sides of head and neck, 
more or less tinged with yellow. Dendroica tigrina (immature ). 

Cape May Warbler. 


See No. 210. 
Oo 


Yellow-breasted Chat. 


Throat and breast, bright yellow; lower belly, white; crown and 
back, olive green; lores and eye ring, white; tail, over 2.50 inches 
long. Icterva virens. 

Yellow-breasted Chat. 
see Nowaaa: 
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PART 6. The following species has the throat, not yellow; belly, 


yellow, and no white on the tail feathers :— 


Throat, grayish or brownish; eye ring, white, or whitish; back, 
olive green. Oporornts agilis. 
Connecticut Warbler. 

see No. 330. 


PART 7. The following species have the throat, not yellow; belly, 


yellow, and more or less white on the tail feathers :— 


Throat, black; forehead and sides 
of head, yellow; crown, black. 
Wilsonia citrina. 
Hooded Warbler. 
See No. 334. 


Hooded Warbler 


Upper throat, tinged with chestnut; breast, streaked with black; 
back, greenish; rump, yellow; wing coverts, showing much white. 
Dendroica tigrina (adult male ). 

Cape May Warbler. 


See No. 310. 


PART 8. The following species have the throat, not yellow; belly, 
not yellow, and no white on the tail feathers; breast, not 


streaked or spotted with black or dark brown :— 


Crown, with stripe of tawny buff, bordered by black stripe; a 
black stripe through the eye. Helmitheros vermivorus. 
Worm-eating Warbler. 

See No. 303. 


Crown, dull cinnamon brown; a white stripe over the eye; under 
parts, white, faintly tinged with yellow; sides, tinged with grayish 
olive. Helinata swainsoni. 

Swainson’s Warbler. 
See No. 302. 
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PART 9. The following species have the throat, not yellow; belly, 
not yellow, and no white on the tail feathers; breast, streaked 
or spotted with black or dark brown :— 
Crown and back, olive brown; bill, dark; under parts, white, 
tinged with yellow, and streaked with black (including throat). 
Seturus noveboracensis, and races. 


Water-thrush. 


pee NO, Bare 


Crown and back, olive brown; under parts, white, tinged with 
buff, and streaked with black; throat, not streaked. 
Seiurus motacilla. 
Louisiana Water-thrush. 
see No. 328. 


Crown, brownish orange; back, olive green; bill, pale. 
Seiurus aurocapillus. 
Oven-bird. Golden-crowned Thrush. 
See No. 326. 


PART 10. The following species have the throat, not yellow; belly, 
not yellow; more or less white on the tail feathers; sides of 


breast, and body, marked with numerous distinct black 


or blackish streaks: — 


Crown, black, with white stripe in the middle; entire plumage, 


black and white. Mnuiotilta varia. 


Black and White Warbler. 
See No. 300. 
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Crown and back, grayish olive; rump, yellowish; a small patch 
of white near the tips of outer tail feathers on the inner webs. 


Dendroica tigrina (immature female ). 
Cape May Warbler. 
see No. 310. 


Middle of crown, rump, and sides of the breast, more or less yellow. 
Dendroica coronata. 
Myrtle Warbler. Yellow-rumped Warbler. 

see No sis: 


Crown, back, and rump, dull olive or brownish olive; under parts, 
buffy or grayish, streaked with brown on breast and sides; outer tail 
feathers, mostly white, including the outer web; hind toe nail, as long 
as the toe. (This species is not a Warbler, and belongs in Family 
Motacillide, p. 261, but it might be mistaken for one by the 
uninitiated. ) Anthus rubescens. 

American Pipit. Titlark. 
Dee NOW. 


Crown, dull olive green, dotted with black; back, grayish olive, 
streaked with black; rump, like back; outer tail feather, with patch 


of white on inner webs. Dendroica striata (female). 
Black-poll Warbler. 
vee No. 318. 


Throat, bright orange; a patch of orange on the crown. 


Dendroica blackburnie (adult male ). 
Blackburnian Warbler. 
See Nos gino, 


PART 11. The following species have the throat, not yellow; belly, 
not yellow; more or less white on the tail feathers; breast and sides 
of body, not marked with numerous distinct black streaks :— 


Throat and sides, chestnut; crown, chestnut. 
Dendroica castanea. 
Bay-breasted Warbler. 
pee Nowar7. 


Throat and sides, more or less chestnut; crown, olive, streaked 
with black (usually with trace of chestnut); back, grayish olive, 


streaked with black. Dendroica castanea (female ). 
Bay-breasted Warbler. 
pes Nor 317. 
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Throat and under parts, cream white, shading to pale buff on 
flanks; crown and back, green, indistinctly streaked with black; 
wing bars, white. (Often difficult to distinguish from female of 
Black-poll Warbler, D. striata, which resembles it very closely in 
immature plumage, but has the under parts usually yellowish. ) 

Dendroica castanea (immature ). 
Bay-breasted Warbler. 
See No. 317 


Throat and under parts, dull white; crown and back, grayish olive; 
wing bars, white; an oblique white spot on inner webs of two outer 
tail feathers, rest of tail feathers, without white; under tail coverts, 
whitish. Dendroica vigorsit (fall, and tmmature ). 

Pine Warbler. 


see No. 323. 


Throat and under parts, whitish, 
faintly tinged with yellow; breast, 
with rather indistinctly dusky 
streaks; crown, grayish olive, usu- 
ally with an indication of chest- 
nut; back, grayish olive; rump, 
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yellow. Dendroica palmarum. a VANE 
Palm Warbler. Red-poll Warbler. Tail of Palm Warbler. 


See Non a24. 


GROUP 4... Wing, 3.25 to 3.75 inches long: 


Under parts, white, faintly yellowish, streaked with brownish 
black; throat, showing more or less dots or streaks; no white on tail 
feathers. Seiurus noveboracensis notabilis. 

Grinnell’s Water-thrush. 
see No. 3274: 


Throat, white; under parts, white, faintly tinged with tawny; 
breast and sides of body, streaked with dark brown; throat, not 
streaked; no white on tail feathers. Seiurus motacilla. 

Louisiana Water-thrush. 
see No. 328. 
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Under parts, grayish white or buffy white, more or less streaked 
with dark brown; greater portion of outer tail feathers, white; hind 
toe, with claw longer than middle toe, with claw. (Belongs in Family 
Motacillide, and is very different from a Warbler, but might be mis- 
taken for one by the novice.) Anthus rubescens. 

American Pipit. Titlark. 
See No. 338. 


Throat, faintly yellow; under parts, not streaked; more or less 
black on cheeks and breast; hind toe nail, straight and long. (This 
species belongs in Family Alaudidz, but is included here as well 
as in its proper place for the benefit of persons unfamiliar with birds, 
who might look for it under this section.) 

Otocorts alpestris praticola. 
Prairie Horned Lark. 
see No. 216a. 


Family MOTAGCIELAD A: Wagtails, 
Pipits and ‘Titlarks. 


Bill, slender; first primary, not short, the first, second, and third, 
being about equal in length; hind toe and claw, longer than middle 
toe and claw; hind toe nail, long, in this somewhat resembling larks, 
but no tufts of hair-like feathers over nostrils. 


Crown, back, and rump, dull 
olive, or brownish olive; under 
parts, buffy, or grayish, streaked 
with brown on throat and sides; 
outer tail feather, mostly white, 
including the outer web; much 
less white.on second feather; hind 
toe nail, usually as long as the 
toe. Anthus rubescens. 

American Pipit. Titlark. 
see No. 338. 


Family TROGLODYTIDA. Wrens. 


Small, plain-colored birds; first primary, less than two-thirds as long 
as third; outer tail feathers, decidedly shorter than middle ones, vary- 
ing from one-eighth to one-half inch or more shorter in different species ; 
toes, not deeply cleft, the inner and middle toes being joined near the 
base; no noticeable rictal bristles. 


*GROUP 1. Wing, less than 3.25 inches long. 


PART 1. The following species have the crown or upper back 
without white streaks or dots :-— 


Outer tail feathers, broadly 
tipped and marked with grayish 
white. Thryomanes bewickit. 

Bewick’s Wren. 


Thryomanes bewickii. See No. 343. 
* For directions for measurement, see page 21. 
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Under parts, grayish; belly, 
grayish, not speckled; outer 
tail feathers, not broadly tipped 
with grayish white; tail, over 1.25 
inches long; outer webs of pri- 
maries, showing narrow bars. 

Troglodytes aédon, and races. 
House Wren. 
See No. 344 and 3442. 


=i Winter Wren. 


Under parts, distinctly brownish, dotted and speckled with brown 
on flanks and abdomen; tail 1.25 or less; outer tail feathers, not 
broadly tipped and marked with grayish white; outer webs of pri- 


maries, with narrow bars. Nannus hiemalts. 
Winter Wren. 

See No. 345. 
PART 2. The following species have the crown or upper back 


showing more or less white streaks or dots :— 


Rump and upper tail coverts, barred 
with black; bill, shorter than middle toe 
(without claw). 

Cistothorus stellarts. 
Short-billed Marsh Wren. 
See No. 346. 
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Rump and tail coverts, without black bars; bill, longer than 
middle toe (without claws ).. Telmatodytes palustris, and races 


Long-billed Marsh Wren. 
See No. 347. 


Back, chestnut brown; nearly 
concealed white spots on rump; a 
long white or whitish stripe over 


the ‘eye: 
Thryothorus ludovictanus. 
Carolina Wren. 
See No. 342% 
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Family MIMID#. Thrashers, Mockingbirds, 
@atbirds, etc. 


Special Characters: Bill, as illustrated; first primary, less than 
two-thirds as long as third; outer tail feathers, shorter than middle 
ones; tarsus, scutellate in front; toes, deeply cleft. 


“GROUP f) Wing, from 3.25 to 6.56 inches long. 


Catbird. Mockingbird. 


General plumage, dark slaty gray; under parts, slaty gray; under 
tail coverts, dark chestnut brown; crown, blackish; first primary, 
short. Dumetella carolinensts. 

Catbird. 
See No. 340. 


* For directions for measurement, see page 21. 
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Upper plumage, ashy gray; basal portion of primaries, white, 
forming a white wing patch; under parts, ashy white, without streaks. 
Mimus polyglottos. 
Mockingbird. 

See No. 339. 


Entire upper plumage, rufous 
brown; under parts, buffy white, 
streaked with dark brown; wing co- 
verts, tipped with white; tail, more 
than four inches long. 

Toxostoma rufum. 

Brown Thrasher. Brown Thrush. 

see No. 341. 


Brown Thrasher. 


Family CERTHIIDA. Creepers. 


Bill, slender and decurved; tail feathers, stiff and pointed (see 
cut); nostrils, exposed; tarsus, scutellate; first primary, very short. 
But one species occurs in Eastern North America —a small bird; 
wing, less than three inches; length, less than six inches. 


Brown Creeper. Brown Creeper. 
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Tail feathers, stiff and pointed; bill, curved; upper parts, streaked; 
under parts, white; rump, dull rufous brown. 
Certhia familiaris americana. 
Brown Creeper. 
See No. 348. 


Family SITTIDA. Nuthatches. 


Bill, as illustrated; nostrils, con- 

4  cealed by bristly tufts; tarsus, scutellate ; 

first primary, very short; tail feathers, not 

\. stiff and pointed. The White-breasted 

“SS Nuthatch is sometimes mistaken by the 

novice for a small Woodpecker. If tail 

feathers are stiff and pointed, look for 
the bird under Family Picide. 


Crown, black; back, gray, with- 
out white; wings, not heavily spotted 
with white; tail feathers, not stiff or 
// pointed; toes, four, three in front, 
“ 4 one behind; wing, 3.50 to 3.75 inches 
"if Z long. — Sitta carolinensts. 

( White-breasted Nuthatch. 
See No. 349. 


Bill, more than three-eighths 
inch long; under parts, pale rufous 
brown; crown, black (male); crown, 
bluish gray (female); wing, 2.60 to 


2.85 inches long.  Sitta canadensis. 
Red-breasted Nuthatch. 
White-breasted Nuthatch. See No. 350. 


Bill, more than three-eighths inch long; crown, grayish brown; 
under parts, dull grayish white; wing, 2.40 to 2.70 inches long. 
Sitta pusilla. 
Brown-headed Nuthatch. 
See Nos. 350-351. 
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Family PARID. Titmice and Chickadees. 


Small birds, less than 6.50 inches long; wing, less than 3.50 in the 
largest; first primary, very short and small; bill, short and stout (as 
illustrated); nostrils, concealed by bristly feathers; throat, black; 
crown, black; front toes, joined near the base; wing, less than 3 inches 
long (Chickadee), or forehead, black; sides, with rufous brown; 
wing, over 3 inches long (Titmouse ). 


GROUP 1, Wing, less than 3 inches long. 


Chickadee. 


Bill, less than three-eighths inch long; crown and throat, black; 
greater wing coverts, edged with white; breast, white; belly and sides, 
pale buff. Penthestes atricaptllus, and races. 

Chickadee. Black-capped Titmouse. 
pee Non ase. 
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Bill, less than three-eighths inch long; crown and throat, black; 
greater wing coverts, not edged with white; breast, white; belly and 
sides, pale buff. Penthestes carolinensis. 

Carolina Chickadee. 
See Nomcis: 


Throat, black; sides of body, chestnut brown. 
Penthestes hudsonicus. 
Hudsonian Chickadee. 
see No. 354. 


GROUP 2. Wing, over 3 inches long. 


Throat and under parts, dull white ; 
sides of body, tinged with rufous 
brown; crown, gray, with more or 
less of a crest; forehead, black, in 
adults. 


Beolophus bicolor. 
Tufted Titmouse. 
see No; s5r. 


S 
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Tufted Titmouse, 


Family Bevel AS Kinglets and 


Gnatcatchers. 


The Sylviide are divided into three subfamilies, one of which, 
the Sylviine or Old World Warblers, is not represented in eastern 
North America. The other two may be summarized as follows:— 


Subfamily REGULIN/.  Kinglets. 


Size, small; length, less than 4.75; wing, less than 2.50 inches; 
tarsus, booted; wings, longer than tail; tail, emarginate; males, with 
crown of the head showing red or yellow; 8 species, two of which 
occur in eastern North America. 
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Subfamily POLIOPTILIN/A. Gnatcatchers. 


Size, small; length, less than 4.75; wing, less than 2.50 inches; 
tarsus, not booted; wings, longer than tail; tail, somewhat rounded; 
color, bluish ash; about 15 species, all American, of which one oc- 
curs in eastern North America. 


Kinglet. 


Back, bluish gray; outer tail feathers 
mostly white; wing, less than 2.50. 
Polioptila cerulea. 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher. 
see No: 257: 


Back, olive; no white patch on tail; crown, with patch of bright 
red (male); crown, olive (female); wing, less than 2.50. 

Regulus calendula. 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet. 

pee No: 356: 

Back, olive; no white patch on tail; 

crown, with patch of orange edged with yellow 

and black (male); crown, with yellow patch 

edged with black (female); wing, less than 


235Gs Regulus satrapa. 
Golden-crowned Kinglet. 
pee Noss: 
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Family TURDIDZ. Thrushes, Bluebirds, etc. 


First primary, very short; tarsus, booted (no scales showing, ex- 
cept near the toes); bill, shorter than head; tip of upper mandible 
with small notch. 


*GROUP 1. Wing, from 3.25 to 4.75 inches long. 


PART 1. The following species have the under parts more or less 
streaked or spotted :— 


Thrush. 


Back, rump, and upper tail coverts, olive, about the same color; 
eye ring, cheeks, and lores, pale buff; no white on wing coverts. 


Hylocichla ustulata swainsonit. 
Olive-backed Thrush. 
see No. 362. 


* For directions for measurement, see page 21. 


; Upper plumage, brownish olive; 
‘ends of upper tail coverts and tail, 
rufous brown, much more rufous than 
the back; no white on tail; first prim- 

ary, very small and narrow. 
Hylocichla guttata pallasi. 
Hermit Thrush. 

See No. 363. 


Back, rump, and upper tail coverts, olive, about the same color; 
eye ring and lores, white, sometimes faintly tinged with buff, but the 
eye ring never decidedly buff, as in swainsonit; no white on wing 
coverts. Hylocichla alicia, and races. 

Gray-cheeked Thrush. 
See No. 361. 


Crown and back, dull cinna- 
mon brown, shading to brownish 
olive on the upper tail coverts; 
breast and belly, marked with 
round brownish black spots; 
no white on wing coverts. 

Hylocichla mustelina. 
Wood Thrush. 
See NOE 2508 


Crown, back, and upper tail 
coverts, pale cinnamon brown, 
nearly uniform in color; breast and 
sides of throat, tawny brown, 
marked with small cinnamon 
brown spots and streaks; belly, 
whitish, without spots; no white 
on wing coverts. 

Hylocichla fuscescens, and races. 
Wilson’s Thrush. 
see No. 360. 
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Wings and tail, tinged more or less with blue (immature ). 
Sialia stalis. 
Bluebird. 
see No: 365. 


PART 2. The following species have no streaks or spots on the 


under parts :— 


Bluebird. 


Upper plumage, blue; breast and sides of body, cinnamon rufous; 
belly, white (male). Sialia stalts. 
Bluebird. 

see No. 365. 


Upper plumage, ashy gray, with bluish tinge, shading to blue on 
rump, tail, and wings; breast and sides, pale cinnamon brown; belly, 
white (female). Sialia sialts. 

Bluebird. 
See No. 365. 


Entire plumage, gray or brownish gray, palest on the throat; 
a distinct white ring around the eye; tip and outer web of tail 
feathers, ashy white; western species; one Illinois record. 
Myadestes townsendit. 
Townsend’s Solitaire. 
See No. 358. 
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GROUP 2, 


Wing, from 4.75 to 5.50 inches long. 


Upper plumage, grayish 
olive; throat, white, streaked 
with black; rest of under 
parts (except lower belly), 
pale chestnut rufous; young 
birds have the under parts 
spotted. 

Planesticus migratorius 

Robin. American Robin. 

See No. 364. 


fe BIRDS OF ILLINOIS AND WISCONSIN. 


WATER BIRDS. 


ORE Ey GCOPrObeES. 


DIVING BIRDS. 
Suborder COLY MBI. 


Family COLYMBID-. _ Grebes. 


Holbcell’s Grebe. Pied-billed Grebe. 


The Grebes comprise a small cosmopolitan family, numbering 
about 25 species. They are lobe-footed water birds and dive with 
great dexterity, often remaining under water for a considerable time 
with only the bill and a small portion of the head protruding above 
the surface. They feed principally upon small fish. Half a dozen 
species are found in North America, of which the following are 
accredited to Illinois and Wisconsin: 

275 
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Genus AACHMOPHORUS Coues. 


1. Achmophorus occidentalis (LAwr. ). 
WESTERN GREBE, 


Geographical distribution: Western North America, east to Man- 
toba and south to Mexico; accidental east of Nebraska. 

Special characters, adult: Top of head and back of neck, sooty 
black; rest of upper plumage, slaty gray; forehead and lores, ashy 
white; primaries, dark chocolate, showing white at the bases; neck 
(except the back) and under parts, glossy white. 

Length, 23 to 29; wing, 7 to 8.40; bill, 2.40 to 3. 

According to Kumlien and Hollister, this western species has been 
taken in Wisconsin. A specimen was killed on Lake Koshkonong, 
January 4, 1878, by L. Kumlien, and another in the same locality, 
October, 1881. (Bull. Wis. Nat. Hist. Soc., 1903, p. 5.) . As far as 
we know it has not as yet been observed in Illinois. 


Genus COLYMBUS Linn. 


2. Colymbus holbeellii (REINH.). 
HoLBe@L_’s GREBE. 


Distr.: North America in general, breeding chiefly north of the 
United States. 

Adult in summer: Top of head, small crest and back of neck, 
greenish black, or glossy black; throat and sides of the head, silvery 
white, or whitish ash; most of neck, rufous brown, shading into silvery 
white on the lower breast and belly; back, black, some of the feathers 
with grayish edgings; primaries, chocolate brown, the shafts, black. 

Adult in winter: Above, blackish; crest, nearly or quite absent; 
front and sides of neck tinged with pale brown; throat, white; under 
parts, white. Immature birds have the upper parts dull black; the 
throat and under parts, silvery white, and the neck, grayish (not 
tinged with brown). 

Length, 18 to 20; wing, 7.35 to 8; bill, 1.75 to 2.30. 

Holbcell’s Grebe is rare in Illinois and casual in Wisconsin during 
‘ate fall and early spring, and a few remain in winter. Mr. E. W. 
Nelson gives it as a ‘rather uncommon winter resident upon Lake 
Michigan.” (Birds N. E. Illinois, 1876, p. 110.) Kumlien and Hol- 
lister say, ‘‘Holboell’s Grebe is found sparingly in March and early 
April on most of the larger inland lakes and rivers, as well as on Lake 
Michigan, and again from September, but more often from October, 
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until the ice forms. Where there is open water, both on Lake Michi- 
gan and in the interior, many remain all winter.’’ (Birds of Wiscon- 
Sir L0637"p: 5.) 
3. Colymbus auritus LINN. 
HoRNED GREBE. 


Distr.: Northern Hemisphere, breeding from the northern United 
States northward. 

Adult in summer: Bill, deeper than wide at base; top of head, 
back of neck and throat, greenish black; lores, pale chestnut brown; 
a tuft of ochraceous feathers on sides of 
head behind the eye; front of neck and 
breast, chestnut brown; sides of body. 
chestnut brown; belly, white. 

Adult in winter, and immature: Upper 
parts, blackish or grayish black; under 
parts, silvery white, often tinged with 
gray on throat and breast; no developed 
tufts behind the eye. 

Length, about 14 inches (12.60 to 15); 
wing, about 5.70; bill, about .go. 

The Horned Grebe is apparently not 
uncommon at times in Illinois and 

fee es Wisconsin during the migrations, and a 
few remain to breed. It arrives from 
the south in April and breeds in May and June. 

“Occurs commonly during the migrations — breeds sparingly in 
the small lakes.’”’ (Nelson, Birds N. E. Ill., 1876, p. 150.) ‘‘ Still 
fairly common asa spring and autumn migrant; not infrequently 
nests in the northern part of the state as it formerly did even in the 
southern tier of counties. Young, a few days old, were procured at 
Lake Koshkonong during June, 1880.’ (Kumlien and Hollister, 
Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 5.) 

The nest of the Horned Grebe is a mass of weeds in shallow water, 
sometimes floating attached to reeds, and again placed on a nearly 
submerged tussock. The eggs are usually 4 to 7, dull white, more or 
less stained with brown. They measure about 1.75 x 1.15 inches. 


4. Colymbus nigricollis californicus (HEERM.). 
AMERICAN EARED GREBE. 
Distr.: Northern and western North America, from the Missis- 
sippi Valley west to the Pacific, south to Central America (Guatemala). 
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Adult: Very similar to the preceding species in winter plumage 
(quite different in summer), but the peculiar shape of the bill will 
distinguish it. The upper mandible is much flattened at the nostril 
(the width at this point being greater than the depth), and nearly 
straight from nostril to tip (not decurved as in C. auritus); under 
mandible straight for about three-fourths of its length and then 
sharply ascending. Size nearly the same as C. auritus. 

A western species, which is claimed to occur occasionally in 
Illinois and Wisconsin during the fall and winter. It resembles the 
Horned Grebe in winter plumage, but the shape of the bill will dis- 
tinguish it. ‘‘ Not uncommon in winter upon Lake Michigan.”’ (Nel- 
son, Birds N. E. Illinois, 1876, p. 151.) ; 

A. W. Butler states it has twice been taken in Indiana, and W. W. 
Cooke records it from St. Louis, Mo. Messrs. Kumlien and Hollister 
say, ‘‘Very rare in Wisconsin. We have received two spring speci- 
mens from near Iron River, Bayfield County, but have never person- 
ally come upon or taken one in Wisconsin. Mr. H. A. Winkenwerder, 
of Watertown, Wis., has sent us a wing of this species, which is said 
to have come from a bird shot at that place.’’ (Birds of Wisconsin, 
LOGs, Pp: 0.) 

Great care should be taken in identifying this species. Several 
specimens sent to me for examination, which were supposed to be the 
Eared Grebe, proved to be the Horned Grebe, C. auritus, which it 
closely resembles in winter plumage. 


Genus PODILYMBUS Lesson. 


5. Podilymbus podiceps (LINN.). 
PIED-BILLED GREBE. 

Distr.: North America in general, from British Provinces south 
to South America (Chili), including the West Indies and Bermuda; 
breeds nearly throughout its range. 

Adult in summer: Throat, black; a black band on the bill; no tufts 
on the sides of the head in any plumage; upper plumage, brownish 
black; front and sides of the neck and sides of the body tinged with 
brown; rest of under parts, silvery white. 

Adult in winter: Throat, grayish white; no black band on the bill; 
sides of body, faintly washed with pale brown. 

Length, variable, but about 13.50; wing, 4.50 to 5.10; bill, .75; 
depth of bill at nostril, about .4o. 

The Pied-billed Grebe is a common summer resident in both Ilh- 
nois and Wisconsin, breeding in suitable localities throughout both 
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states; nidification begins in May. The nest is in a pond, river, or 
slough, and is usually a mass of floating vegetation among reeds. 
The eggs are’4 to 8 in number, dull white, usually more or less stained 
and soiled, and measure about 1.75 x 1.20 inches. 


Pied-billed Grebe. 


The Field Museum possesses a set of 5 eggs of this species taken 
in the vicinity of Calumet Lake, Chicago, June 4, 1904. 


Suborder CKPPHI. Loons and Auks. 


Family ALCIDA. Auks, Murres, etc. 


The Auks are confined to the northern hemisphere, many species 
being found in very high latitudes. They range along the northern 
coasts of both the Atlantic and Pacific oceans and occasionally wander 
to temperate regions, but never very far south, as they are “cold 
weather birds.” They are gregarious, especially during the breeding 
season. One species, the Great Auk, was at one time common along 
the Atlantic coast from northern New England northward, but owing 
to its total inability to fly and the destruction of its eggs by fishermen 
and others, it was entirely exterminated during the last century. 
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Subfamily AXSTHIINA. Auklets, Guillemots, etc. 
Genus SYNTHLIBORAMPHUS Brandt. 


6. Synthliboramphus antiquus (GMEL.). 
ANCIENT MURRELET. 

Adult in summer: Size, small; depth of bill, more than half its 
length; sides of neck and stripe on side of occiput and through the 
eye, white; rest of head, black; back, plumbeous, with lateral streaks 
of white; under parts, white. 

Adult in winter: Head, dusky; back, plumbeous; throat and under 
parts, white. 

Length, about 1o inches; wing, 5.40; bill, .65. 

Mr. Geo. B. Sennett states that he examined an adult mounted 
specimen of this species at ‘‘ Koshkonong Place,’”’ which was killed 
late in October, 1882, on Lake Koshkonong, Wisconsin, by Rev. G. E. 
Gordon (Auk, 1884, p. 98). The occurrence of a bird of this species 
in Wisconsin is, of course, most extraordinary. Its true habitat is 
the North Pacific ocean, from Vancouver Island northward. 


Subfamily ALLINA. Dovekies. 


Genus ALLE Link. 
6-1. Alle alle (LINN.). 
DoVEKie:, LittiE Au. 
Distr.: Coasts of north Atlantic and eastern Arctic oceans; casual 


in winter on the Atlantic coast as far south as New Jersey; accidental 
in Michigan and Wisconsin. 


Dovekies. 
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Winter plumage, adult: Upper parts, black or blackish; under parts, 
white; smaller than the preceding species. 

Length, about 8; wing, about 4.50; bill, .5o. 

Prof. Henry L. Ward records the capture of a single specimen of 
this northern maritime species near Port Washington, Wisconsin, 
some twenty-five miles north of Milwaukee. It was shot by a boy, 
January 11, 1908, on Lake Michigan. The specimen is preserved in 
the Milwaukee PublicMuseum. (The Auk, Vol. XXV, 1908, p. 215.) 

It has also been taken in Michigan, a bird of this species having 
been killed on the Detroit River, November 30, 1881. (O. and O., 
Maly Vil, p. rr. ) 


Brunnich’s Murre, Uria lomvia (Linn.). During the winter of 
1896-97, a number of Brinnich’s Murres were taken in different 
parts of Indiana, Michigan (Detroit), Ohio, and Iowa. At least ten 
were recorded from Indiana (one of them from Newton County), 
although so far as we know none were actually taken in Illinois. As 
the birds were all observed about the same time, it would seem likely 
that they were driven from their usual hab- 
itat by stress of weather. It is probable 
that these birds arrived by way of Lake Erie, 
but in this connection a statement by Messrs. 
Kumlien and Hollister is of interest. They 
say, ‘‘We are confident that some species of 
Guillemot occur on Lake Superior in winter 
and possibly also on Lake Michigan. There 


clang is no positive evidence of a specimen ever 


having been taken in Wisconsin waters, however.” (Birds of Wiscon- 
sin, 1903, p.129.) Those desiring further information are referred to 
the following papers: A. W. Butler, Birds of Indiana, 1897, p. 564; 
Ib., The Auk, Vol. XIV, 1897, p. 197; F. M. Woodruff, The Auk, 
1897, p. 228; Anderson, Birds of Iowa, 1907, p. 152. 


Bill of Murre. 
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Family GAVIIDA, = Leon, 


The Loons are a small family, consisting of one genus and five 
species, three of which occur on Lake Michigan. They feed prin- 
cipally upon fish and are expert divers and swimmers, rarely leaving 
water, except during the nesting season. 
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Summer Loons. Winter. 


Genus GAVIA Forster. 


7. Gavia immer (BRUNN.). 
Loon. 


Urinator imber (Gunn.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 3. 

Distr.: Ranges throughout the northern part of the northern 
hemisphere, breeding from the northern United States northward; 
south in winter to the Gulf of Mexico and Lower California. 

Adult in summer: Head and neck, black, showing green in some 
lights; a patch of white, streaked with black, on the throat and sides 
of the neck; under parts, white; back, streaked and spotted with white. 

Adult in winter, and immature: Head, grayish; throat, white or 
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grayish white; back and wings, blackish, the feathers often with gray- 
ish edgings but not spotted or streaked with white. 

Its large size will distinguish this species. 

Length, about 31; wing, 13 to 1s; bill, 2.80 to 3.40; tarsus, about 
3-39" 


Loon. 


The Loon is a summer resident, and breeds in northern Illinois 
and Wisconsin. It arrives early in spring and leaves late in the fall; 
although a few remain on Lake Michigan all winter. It hasa peculiar 
loud, resonant cry, and the “laugh” of the Loon is a familiar sound 
on pond and lake. It breeds in May and June. The eggs are usu- 
ally 2, pale olive brown, marked with irregular spots.of black. They 
are deposited on the ground near water, sometimes ona mat of leaves 
or grass, but usually with little or no attempt at a nest. The eggs 
measure 3.50 x 2.25 inches. 
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8. Gavia arctica (LINN.). 
BLACK-THROATED Loon. 

Urinator arcticus (Linn.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p.4. 

Distr.: Northern part of the northern hemisphere; south in winter 
to the northern United States, east of the Rocky mountains. 

Adult in summer: Top of head and nape, gray; throat, black; 
upper plumage, black, glossed with purplish reflections; sides of neck 
with longitudinal white streaks; rest of under parts, white. 

Adult in winter, and immature: Upper parts, blackish, many 
feathers with grayish edgings; throat and under parts, white. 

Length, about 27; wing, 11.50 to 13.15; bill, 2.55 to 2.80; depth 
of bill at base, about .78. 

The Black-throated Loon is a boreal species which occasionally, 
but rarely, occurs on Lake Michigan in late fall and winter. 

‘A very rare winter visitant on Lake Michigan.” (Nelson, Birds 
N. E. Illinois, 1876, p. 150.) ‘‘This is certainly a very rare bird 
in Wisconsin, occurring only as a straggler in late fall or winter. 
We have access to but three unquestionable records.” (Kumlien 
and Hollister, Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 7.) ‘‘Exceedingly rare; 
Lake Michigan; winter.’”’ (A. J. Cook, Birds of Michigan, 1893, p. 30.) 


9. Gavia stellata (PoNTOPPIDAN). 
RED-THROATED LOOoN. 


Urinator lumme (Gunn.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 4. 

Distr.: Northern North America, breeding north of the United 
States, south in winter occasionally as far as the Gulf of Mexico. 

Adult in summer: Back, fuscous, spotted with white; throat and 
fore neck, plumbeous gray; middle of fore neck with a patch of rich 
chestnut; back of neck, black, streaked with white; rest of neck and 
head, plumbeous gray; breast and belly, white. 

Adult in winter, and immature: Similar to the winter plumage of 
the Black-throated Loon, but the back is spotted with white; fore 
neck and throat, white or grayish white, without chestnut. 

Length, 25; wing, 10.50 to 11-50; bill, 2.30; tarsus, 2.75 

While this species varies greatly in size, and size and shape of the 
bill, it is never as large as G. immer, and may be distinguished from 
G. arctica in the adult by the chestnut red throat and in the immature 
birds by the white spotting of the upper parts. These spots are most 
numerous in the upper back and wing coverts and less numerous 
but larger on the scapulars and tertials. On the middle of the back 
they are comparatively few and scattered, sometimes almost wanting. 
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The Red-throated Loon is not uncommon on Lake Michigan dur- 
ing the late fall and winter. ‘‘ Very common winter resident on Lake 
Michigan.” (Nelson, Birds N. E. Illinois.) ‘‘Not uncommon during 
winter.’”’ (Hoy, Wisconsin.) ‘‘A regular and common resident of 
Lake Michigan in winter.’’ (Kumlien and Hollister, Birds of Wiscon- 
sin.) ‘‘ Dispersed in winter irregularly over the northern half of the 
Mississippi valley.”” (W. W. Cooke.) ‘‘A rare winter resident.” 
(Butler, Indiana.) ‘‘ Rather common.” (A. J. Cook, Michigan.) 
Mr. H. K. Coale procured a specimen near Chicago in February, 1885. 


Red-throated Loon. 


The patch on the throat is rich chestnut, not black as might be suggested by the illustration 


ORDER LONGIPEN Ties. 


LONG-WINGED SWIMMERS. 


Family STERCORARIIDA.  Skuas 
and Jegers. 


Jeger (adult). 
(Immature birds lack the long middle tail feathers.) 


The Jegers are pelagic species, although they occasionally occur 
on the Great Inland Lakes. They feed principally upon fish, much 
of which they obtain by chasing and robbing the gulls and terns of 
their prey. Six species are recognized, four of which occur in the 
northern hemisphere and two in the southern. 


Genus STERCORARIUS Brisson. 


10. Stercorarius pomarinus (TEMm.). 
POMARINE J4GER. 

Distr.: Seas and inland waters of northern part of northern hemi- 
sphere; south in winter to Africa and Australia. Its winter range in 
America is uncertain. 

Adult (light phase of plumage): Bill, over 1.35, tarsus, over 1.75, 
upper parts, slaty gray, a tinge of pale yellow on the sides of the head 
and neck; crown of the head and lores, sooty black; under parts, 
white, shading into slaty gray on sides and lower belly; ends of two 
middle tail feathers, rounded. 

Adult (dark phase): General plumage, sooty brown, slightly 
paler below; crown, dark brown. 

Immature (light phase): Head and neck streaked with buff or 
gray; under parts mottled and barred with slaty gray; upper parts, 


dark gray; some of the feathers edged with buff. 
286 
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Immature (dark phase): Ceneral color, slaty brown; neck marked 
with white; feathers on the belly barred with dull white. The two 
middle tail feathers are rounded at tip, and project more or less be- 
yond the others and the tarsus 1s black in freshly killed specimens. 

Bength, 20°60 22; wing, 13:25 to 124; bill, r.40 to 1.65; tarsus, 
1.40 to 1.50. 

The records for Illinois are not very satisfactory and at most it 
is a rare straggler on Lake Michigan. Nelson saw one near Chicago: 
in 1876, and was told of another having been seen. (Bull. Essex 
Inst., Vol. VIII, p. 145, 1877.) For Wisconsin, Kumlien and Hollis- 
ter state that three were seen on Green Bay in October, 1879, and L. 
Kumlien secured one on Lake Koshkonong about the same time. 


11. Stercorarius longicaudus VIEILL. 
LONG-TAILED JAGER. 


Distr.: Northern part of northern hemisphere, breeding in high 
latitudes; south to Gulf of Mexico in winter. 

Adult: Bill, less than 1.35; cere (the hard skin-like covering on base 
of upper mandible), shorter than the distance from its anterior end to 
tip of bill; tarsus, blue in freshly killed specimens, feet, black; above 
slaty gray; top of head and lores, dull black; sides of the head and 
neck, pale yellow; under parts, dark slate color; chest and upper 
belly, whitish; middle tail feathers pointed. 

Immature: Resembles the preceding species in color; but differs in 
length of bill and having the middle tail feathers poznted. 

Length, 19 to 23; wing, 12.50; tail (adult), 12.50, (immature), 
G-tarsus, 1.05; bill, 1.10. 

Long-tailed Jeger has but a slight claim to be included in the 
avifauna of Illinois and Wisconsin, although the occurrence of occa- 
sional stragglers of this species on Lake Michigan is not unlikely. 
A specimen identified as the Long-tailed Jeger was picked up dead 
on the shore of the Mississippi River near Cairo, Ill., by Mr. W. H. 
Ballou, in November, 1876. It was badly decomposed and after being 
examined by Mr. Ballou and another gentleman, was thrown away. 
(Ridgway, Orn. of Ill., Vol. IJ, p. 218.) This seems to be the only 
record for either Illinois or Wisconsin, but Mr. Rudolph M. Anderson 
records a specimen captured near Lone Tree, Johnson County, Iowa, 
in June, 1907. (The Auk, Vol. XXV, 1908, p. 215.) 

Parasitic Jeger, Stercorarius parasiticus (Linn.). While there is 
no actual record of the occurrence of this species within our limits, 
according to Prof. Ridgway, it is of ‘‘ occasional occurrence on Lake 
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Michigan during winter.’’ (Ornithology of Illinois, 1895, p. 217.) <A 
bird of this species was shot on the Mississippi River near Keokuk, 
Iowa, October 6, 1896; and the specimen is preserved in the collection 
of Mr. William G. Praeger. (Anderson, Birds of Iowa, 1908, p. 153. ) 

The Parasitic Jeger may be distinguished from the Pomarine 
Jeger by its shorter bill (less than 1.35) and having the middle tail 
feathers pointed, not rounded at the ends as in S. pomarinus, and from 
the Long-tailed Jeger by having the cere longer than the distance 
from its end to tip of bill. 

Skua, Megalestris skua (Briinn.). Mr. Ridgway included this 
species in his Ornithology of Illinois (1895, p. 212), but I find no 
record of its occurrence in Illinois. It is a north Atlantic species, 
which is rare on the Atlantic coast of North America. 


Family LARID#. Gulls and Terns. 


The Gulls and Terns are a cosmopolitan family, numbering about 
seventy species. They are true water birds, being rarely found away 
from its vicinity. Many species occur both along the coasts and on 
the lakes of the interior. They usually breed in colonies, making their 
nests upon the ground or on ledges of rocks and cliffs (rarely in trees ). 
They feed principally upon fish, but at times some species eat the 
young and eggs of other birds, and occasionally small mammals. The 
Gulls are in most cases larger than the Terns and much less graceful. 


Beir. a 


Glaucous Gull. Great Black-backed Gull. 
Herring Gull. Bonaparte’s Gull 
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Subfamily LARINA. Gulls. 


Genus RISSA Stephens. 


12. Rissa tridactyla (LINN.). 
KITTIWAKE GULL. 


Distr.: Arctic regions, south in winter to the middle states, 
accidental on Lake Michigan. 

Adult in summer: Hind toe, very small, without nail; head, 
neck, and tail, white, rest of upper plumage, pearl gray; under parts, 
white; outer web of first primary, black; second and third primaries, 
tipped with black; ends of third, fourth, and fifth, black, tipped with 
white. 

Adult in winter: Differs in having the crown and nape pearl gray, 
and a sooty plumbeous mark on side of the head in front of and 
behind the eye. 

Immature birds somewhat resemble the winter plumage of the 
adult, but differ in having a patch of dusky or black on the lower 
part of the back of the neck, more or less black on the lesser wing 
coverts, and a broad black band at the tip of the tail. 

The rudimentary hind toe will distinguish this species. 

Length, about 16.50; wing, about 12.20; bill, about 1.45; tarsus, 
1.32. 

The Kittiwake Gull must be considered a rare straggler on Lake 
Michigan. Mr. J. Grafton Parker informs me that he has a specimen 
in his collection, which he killed near Meredosia, Morgan Co., Illinois, 
on November 25, 1898. Mr. Frank M. Woodruff writes, ‘‘An adult 
male of this species was taken by Mr. Christopher Wagner, who was 
shooting from a boat on Lake Michigan near what is known as Jack- 
knife Bridge in Lincoln Park. The bird was purchased for the col- 
lection of the Chicago Academy of Sciences by Mr. Chas. M. Higgin- 
son.’ (The Auk, 1897, p. 228.) Nelson (in his Birds of Northeastern 
Illinois, 1876, p. 46) states, ‘‘A rare winter visitant to Lake Michigan. 
Dr. Hoy writes that in the winter of 1870 a single specimen of this 
species kept about the harbor for several days, but was too shy to be 
shot. He is quite certain of his identification, as he examined the 
bird carefully with a large field glass while it was standing upon a 
piece of ice just out of gun shot.’”’ Mr. W. W. Cooke says, ‘‘A northern 
species coming south in winter to the Great Lakes. It has been 
noted from Minnesota (Hatch) and Illinois (Nelson) and March 17, 
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1884, one was seen by Dr. P. R. Hoy, at Racine, Wisconsin.’ (Bird 
Migr. Miss. Valley, 1888, p. 55.) 


Genus LARUS Linn. 
13. Larus hyperboreus GuNN. 
GiLaucous GULL. 


Larus glaucus Briinn., A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 16. 

Distr.: Arctic regions, south in winter to New England, New York, 
and the Great Lakes. 

Adult in summer: General plumage, except back and wings, white; 
back, pale pearl gray; wings, pearl gray; primaries, pearl gray, shad- 
ing into white on the edges of the inner webs and at the tips. 

Adult in winter: Similar, but having the head and neck streaked 
with pale gray. 

Immature birds have the upper plumage pale gray or whitish, 
heavily marked and barred with pale brown and gray; under parts 
ash gray or grayish white, often marked with buff. 

Length, about 27 to 32; wing, 17 to 18.70; bill, about 2.50. 

The Glaucous Gull is a rare winter visitant on Lake Michigan. 
Both this and the Iceland Gull have the primaries white, pearl white, 
or pale ash color, never marked with dark brown or black. 

“A rather rare winter visitant to Lake Michigan.’ (Nelson.) 
‘Occasionally visits Lake Michigan in winter.” (Ridgway.) Mr. 
Frank M. Woodruff states that he killed a bird of this species on Lake 
Michigan near Millers, Indiana, on August 8, 1897, describing it as ‘‘in 
the pure white plumage of the young of the second year.’’ (The Auk, 
Vol., XV, 1898, p. 61.) ‘Inthe Milwaukee Public Museum are three 
specimens procured at Milwaukee, January 8, 12, and 14, 1895.” 
(Kumlien and Hollister, Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 9.) 


14. Larus leucopterus Faper. 
IcELAND GULL. 


Disir.: Arctic regions, south in winter to New England and the 
Great Lakes, and occasionally further south. 

Adult: Similar to Glaucous Gull, but smaller. 

Length, 24 to 26; wing, u5'to 16.60; bill, T.6cite 17 

Apparently a rare winter visitant to Lake Michigan. 

“Rare.” (A. J. Cook, Birds of Michigan.) ‘‘An occasional winter 
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visitor to the northern part of the state.’ (A. W. Butler, Birds of 
Indiana, 1897, p. 571.) ‘‘A regular and not uncommon winter resi- 
dent on Lake Michigan.”’ (Nelson, Birds N. E. Ill., 1876, p. 145.) 
“A regular winter visitant on Lake Michigan, but by no means com- 
mon, although occurring more frequently than glaucus.” (Kumlien 
and Hollister, Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 9. ) 


15. Larus marinus LINN. 
GREAT BLACK-BACKED GULL. 


Distr.: North Atlantic ocean, south in winter to the middle states 
and the Great Lakes, and occasionally much further south (accidental 
in Florida ). 

Adult in summer: Whole back, dark slate color; outer primaries, 
black (slaty black when held in the light ), tipped with white; head, 
tail, and under parts, white; bill, chrome yellow, with red spot on 
lower mandible. 

Adult in winter: Similar, but with head and neck streaked with 
pale brownish gray. 

Immature: General plumage mottled and streaked with gray and 
pale brown, many feathers with pale edges; primaries, brownish black, 
the inner ones narrowly tipped with white; bill, blackish. 

Length, 28 to 31.50; wing, 17.50 to 19.50; bill, 2.42 to 2.55; 
greatest depth of bill, .92 to 1.05. 

Although apparently not very common, this species occurs on 
Lake Michigan in the late fall and winter. ‘Not an uncommon 
winter resident upon Lake Michigan. The immature young are 
greatly in excess of the adult.”” (Nelson, Birds N. E. IIl., 1876, p. 
145.) ‘‘We have seen this well marked species on Lake Michigan at 
the Milwaukee Light House, midwinter, 1880-81, and on at least two 
occasions, out on the Lake. It is, however, rare.”’ (Kumlien and 
Hollister, Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 9.) 


16. Larus argentatus PoNTOPPIDAN. 
HERRING GULL. 


Larus argentatus Briinn., A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 18. 

Distr.: Nearly the whole of North America, south to Cuba in 
winter; breeds from the latitude of Maine and Wisconsin northward. 

Adult in summer: Back, pale bluish gray, or pearl gray; primaries, 
brownish black, more or less marked with white; rest of plumage, 
white; bill, yellow, a red spot on lower mandible at the angle. 
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Adult in winter: Similar, but with head and neck streaked and 
spotted with brownish gray; tail feathers marked with more or less 
dusky; bill, yellowish. 

Immature: Bill, dull flesh color, the terminal third, black; general 
plumage mottled and streaked with gray and pale brown, the feathers 
on the back margined with gray; primaries, dark brown. 

Length, 22 to 25.50; wing, 16.20 to 17.50; bill, 1.90 to 2.50; 
greatest depth of bill, .70 to .85. 

The Herring Gull is common on Lake Michigan in winter and dur- 
ing the migrations and is often seen on the Lake near Chicago. It 
breeds in Wisconsin. 

“Very abundant winter resident upon Lake Michigan and occurs 
throughout the state.’”’ (Nelson.) ‘‘As a rule it is found in winter 
throughout Illinois and thence southward to the Gulf of Mexico.” 
(W. W. Cooke.) ‘‘Very common on Lake Michigan at almost all 
seasons and a common migrant on all suitable waters of the state of 
Wisconsin. Nests commonly on different islands of Green Bay and 
on the north shore of Lake Michigan.’’ (Kumlien and Hollister, 
Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, Pp. 9.) 

It breeds in May or early in June. The nest is composed of grass 
and moss on the ground or rocks (very rarely in trees). The eggs 
are from 2 to 3, pale olive brown, blotched and lined with chocolate 
brown, and measure about 2.80 x 1.go0 inches. 


17. Larus delawarensis Orp. 


RING-BILLED GULL. 


Distr.: Nearly the whole of North America, south in winter to 
Mexico and Cuba. 

Adult in summer: Back and wing coverts, pearl gray; terminal 
portion of inner primaries, black, tipped with white; terminal portion 
of first primary, black, with large white spot near the tip; head, tail, 
and under parts, white; bill, greenish yellow, with a black band. 

Adult in winter: Similar, but having the head and neck streaked 
with gray; black band on the bill much less distinct. 

Immature: General plumage, whitish, more or less mottled and 
sireaked with gray and brownish gray; tail feathers marked with more 
or less brownish black, forming a broad, irregular black band with 
narrow white tips; primaries, blackish, only the inner ones tipped 
with white; bill with basal portion, brownish yellow and the entire 
end from the nostril, black. 
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Bonaparte’s Gull. Herring Gull. Ring-billed Gull. 


Length, 18.10 to 20.25; wing, 13.50 to 15.75;, bill, 1.50 to 1.70; 
greatest depth of bill, .52 to .68. 

The Ring-billed Gull is a common species in Illinois and Wisconsin 
during the migrations and occasionally a few remain on Lake Michigan 
all winter. A few pairs occasionally breed in Wisconsin, but the great 
majority of them go much farther north. 
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“Common migrant along the Lake, very rarely remains through 
winter.’’ (Nelson, Birds N. E. Ill., 1876, p. 146.) A common migrant, 
spring and fall. Formerly bred on Spider and Strawberry Islands, 
Green Bay, from which localities we have eggs.’’ (Kumlien and Hol- 
lister, Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. Io. ) 


18. Larus atricilla Linn. 


LAUGHING GULL. 


Distr.: Atlantic and Gulf coasts of United States, occasionally 
north to Maine and even Nova Scotia; south in winter to West Indies, 
Mexico, Central America, and northern South America. 

Adult in summer: Bill, dark red; head and throat, dusky black; 
a white spot on each eyelid; outer primaries, brownish black; back, 
slaty gray; under parts, white; tail, white. 

Adult in winter: Similar, but has the head and throat white, and 
at times the crown and back of the neck streaked with gray. 

Immature: Bill, blackish; upper plumage and most of head and 
neck, gray, mixed with pale buff; forehead, whitish; tail feathers, 
gray, with broad, subterminal band of dark brown, and narrowly 
tipped with white. 

The color and markings of the primaries and larger size will dis- 
tinguish this species from Franklin’s Gull. 

Length, 14:75 to 175 wing, 12.10 60 13.15; bill, 1.45 tom.75. 

While rarely found in the interior, the Laughing Gull has been 
given a place in the avifauna of both Illinois and Wisconsin. If 
it occurs at all it must be considered an accidental straggler within 
our limits. When not: actually taken, its resemblance to Franklin’s 
Gull might lead to error in identification. 

‘Very abundant on the Great Lakes.’’ (Dr. Morris Gibbs, List 
of Birds of Michigan, Bull. U. S. G. and G. Survey, No. 3, 1879.) 
This is undoubtedly an error. ‘‘Summer visitant.” (Ridgway, 
An. N. ¥. Lyceum Nat. Hist., 1874, p. 391.) ‘“ Probably onlyeam 
irregular or casual visitor to the Mississippi Valley.” (Ridgway, 
Orn. of Illinois, Vol. II, 1895, p. 234.) ‘‘A few pass up the Missis- 
sinpi during the summer as far as southern Illinois.” (Cooke. ) 
“The only known Wisconsin record for this species is that of Thure 
Kumlien, who shot a single. specimen on Lake Koshkonong in July, 
1860.’ (Kumlien and Hollister, Birds of Wisconsin, 1803, p. to.) 


~ 
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19. Larus franklinii Sw. & Ricu. 
FRANKLIN’S GULL. 


Distr.: Interior of North America, chiefly west of the Mississippi 
River; breeding from Manitoba, western Minnesota, and Dakota 
northward; south in winter to Central and South America to Peru. 
Rare on the Atlantic coast. This species occurs on Lake Michigan 
and in the interior during the migrations. 

Adult in summer: Bill, red; head and upper throat, plumbeous 
black; a white spot on each eyelid; -under parts, white, usually tinged 
with rose color; back and wings, pearl gray; tail, white; first primary, 
pale grayish white, almost white; the outer web, black, except near 
the tip; a patch of black on the inner web about an inch and a half 
from the tip; the second, third, fourth, and fifth primaries with white 
tips and a subterminal band of black. 

Adult in winter: General plumage and markings similar, but has 
the head and neck white marked with more or less dusky gray on the 
top and sides of the head; bill, blackish. 

Immature: Bill, dark brown or blackish; under parts, white; crown 
and sides of head, dusky; the gray of back and wings mixed with 
pale brown; primaries, grayish dusky, darkest on outer webs; all 
primaries tipped with white, but at times so narrowly on the first 
and second as to be hardly noticeable. 

Eeacth 13-40 tO 14.75; wing, 10:80 to tiga, bill, 1.15. to. v.25. 

Franklin’s Gull must be considered a rare bird in Illinois. Mr. 
Chas. K. Worthen, of Warsaw, Illinois, writes, ‘‘ There is a beautiful 
adult male of this species mounted in the State Museum at Spring- 
field, which I took in May, 1875. It was flying over a pond in the 
Mississippi bottom three miles below here.”’ (Ridgway, Bull. Nutt. 
Orn. Club, 1880, p. 32.) ‘‘A rare visitant to Lake Michigan.” (Nel- 
son, Birds N. E. Iil., 1876, p. 146.) ‘‘Not common but of regular 
occurrence in the eastern part of the state asa fall migrant. * * * 
On Lake Michigan it is less common than anywhere in the interior. 
* * %* Tt seems remarkable that so few spring specimens are obtained 
in eastern Wisconsin.’’ (Kumlien and Hollister, Birds of Wisconsin, 
1903, Pp. IO.) 

This species should be looked for along the Mississippi River, as 
it is a not uncommon summer resident and breeds in Minnesota. 
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20. Larus philadelphia (Orp). 
BONAPARTE’S GULL. 


Distr.: North America, breeding chiefly north of the United States; 
south in winter to the Gulf coast. 

Adult in summer: Bill, black; whole head, including throat, dark 
sooty plumbeous; a white spot on the eyelids; back, pearl gray, 
shading into white at the base of the 
neck; under parts, white; feet, orange 
red; tail, white; first primary, white, 
with outer web and tip, black; second 
primary, white, tipped with black; 
rest of primaries with subterminal 
band of black tipped with white. 

Adult in winter: Similar, but 

ap eviels Guill. Sunitensk: having the head and throat white, 
Popaeae se eee ee peadiin) | and: they Chowan siGes of the head 
showing more or less gray. 

Immature: Upper plumage mixed with more or less gray and pale 
brown; under parts, white; tail with black band narrowly tipped with 
white. 

Length 12.10 to 14; wing, about 10.25; bill, about 1.15. 

This species is abundant at times on Lake Michigan and in the 
interior during the migrations in spring and fall. The majority arrive 
from the south early in April. 

‘‘Exceedingly abundant migrant. * * * In very mild wintersa 
few remain during the season.’”’ (Nelson.) ‘‘A transient migrant in 
Illinois, occasionally wintering in the southern part of the state.” 
Ridgway.) ‘‘Winters along the Gulf of Mexico and southward and 
sometimes in Illinois.’ (Cooke.) ‘‘The systematic slaughter of this 
beautiful gull for millinery purposes has so reduced its numbers that 
we can no longer claim it as our most abundant species.’ (Kumlien 
and Hollister, Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 11.) 


Genus XEMA Leach. 


21. Xema sabinii (Sas.). 
SABINE’s GULL. 
Distr.: Arctic regions, south in winter occasionally to New York, 
the Great Lakes, and Great Salt Lake. Stragglers have been taken 
in Kansas, lowa*, Bahama Islands, and Peru, S. A. 


* Dr. Paul Bartsch records two immature specimens taken near Burlington, Iowa. (The Auk, 
Vol. xvi, 1899, Pp. 86.) 


—— 


lll 
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Adult in summer: Bill, shorter than tarsus; tail, somewhat forked; 
legs and feet, black; head and upper neck, plumbeous, bordered 
around the neck by a black collar; 
outer primaries, black; rest of plum- 
age, white; bill, black, tipped with dull 
yellow; inner web of first primary, 
about half white; shaft of feathers, 
dark brown on upper surface. 

Adult in winter: Similar, but hav- 
ing the head and neck white; marked 

Sabine’s Gull. , on back of head, neck, and ear coverts 
with dusky. 

Length, 12.75 to 14; wing, 10 to 11.20; bill, about 1; tarsus, 1.20. 

Sabine’s Gull is an Arctic species, accidental or very rare on Lake 
Michigan. Mr. E. W. Nelson states, ‘‘Exceedingly rare visitant 
to Lake Michigan. While collecting on the lake shore near Chicago 
the first of April, 1873, I saw a specimen of this bird in a small pool 
of water on the beach. At first I supposed it was a Bonaparte Gull 
and was about passing it when it arose and as it passed towards the 
Lake I saw it was something new to me and fired. It flew a few rods 
and fell into the Lake about 30 yards from shore. It was in perfect 
breeding dress, as was shown by the black markings of the head each 
time it was raised while struggling in the water. A gale from off 
shore soon drifted it from sight.” (Birds N. E. Ill., 1876, p. 147.) 
According to Kumlien and Hollister: ‘‘A young male was shot on 
Delavan Lake, Walworth Co., October 7, 1900, by Mr. H. P. Hare, and 
is now preserved in the collection of N. Hollister. This is probably 
the only authenticated Wisconsin specimen extant. * e * 
In April, 1897, we examined and identified two fresh wings of this 
species brought by a taxidermist in Janesville to be prepared for a hat. 
The bird was killed on Rock River near that city.’’ (Birds of Wis., 


Eos, p. £2.) 


Subfamily STERNIN/A. Terns. 


The Terns have the upper mandible nearly straight, not hooked 
or rounded at the tip as in the Gulls. The outer tail feathers are 
usually decidedly longer than the middle ones. With few exceptions 
the North American Terns are smaller than the Gulls. 
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Genus GELOCHELIDON Brehm. 


22. Gelochelidon nilotica (HASSELQ.). 
GULL-BILLED TERN. 


Distr.: Nearly cosmopolitan; occurs in North America chiefly along 
Gulf of Mexico and Atlantic coast as far north as New Jersey (ac- 
cidental in Massachusetts); winters from the West Indies and Mexico 
south to Brazil. 

Adult in summer: Top of head and nape, black; upper part, includ- 
ing rump and tail, pearl gray; under parts, white; bill and feet, black, 
the former comparatively short 
and stout. 

Adult in winter: Similar, but 
having the head and neck white, 
the nape, ashy, and a dusky 
patch in front of the eye. 

Length, 14; wing, 12; tail, 


5.50; bill, 1.40; tarsus; dear 

It is far easier to establish a 
record than it is to reject one, 
because we must assume that an 
author who makes the statement that a bird occurs in a certain 
locality must have a satisfactory reason for so doing. It is not 
given on hearsay evidence, but is a plain statement of fact, or must 
be accepted as such until we have good reason to doubt it. There- 
fore, although I have never seen a specimen of this Tern taken 
either in Illinois or Wisconsin, and can find no record of its actual 
capture in either state, I include it upon the authority of the 
following published statements. 

“An exceedingly rare visitant during summer.’’ (Nelson, Birds 
N. E. Ill., 1876, p. 147.) ‘‘Rare summer visitor.” (Ridgway, Cat. 
Birds Illinois, 1881, p. 202.) ‘‘Rathercommon.”’ (A. J. Cook, Birds 
Michigan, 1893, p. 34.) Also included in Prof. Ridgway’s Ornithology 
of Illinois, probably on some other authority, as he makes no remarks 
whatever concerning it. It was included by Dr. Hoy in his list of 
Wisconsin Birds of 1852. Kumlien and Hollister say: ‘‘We know 
of no actual record for Wisconsin and have never seen the bird in 
the north.’’ (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 130.) 
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Genus STERNA Linn. 


23. Sterna caspia PALLAS. 
CASPIAN TERN. 


Sterna tschegrava (Lepech), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 23. 

Distr.: A nearly cosmopolitan species; in North America breed- 
ing along the middle Atlantic and Pacific coasts and in parts of the 
interior. 

Adult in spring: Entire top of head, black, the black extending 
below the eye; the occipital feathers, lengthened, extending to the 


as a 


ina Rage tae 
PET re, SS Ps 3295 


Caspian Tern. 


nape; back and wings, pale pearl gray; rest of plumage, white; pri- 
maries, ash gray; no white on inner webs; bill, red; feet, black. 

Adult in winter, and in summer after the breeding season: Similar, 
but has the head streaked with black and white. 

Immature: Differs in having the head spotted and streaked with 
black and white, the upper parts more or less marked with brown 
and dusky; tail with irregular bars of black. 

Length, about 20 to 23.50; wing, 15.25 to 17; tail, 5 to 6.25; tar- 
sus, 1.50 to 1.60; bill, 2.60 to 2.90; depth of bill at base, about .go. 

The Caspian Tern occurs casually on Lake Michigan in summer 
and occasionally in winter, and has been found breeding on islands in 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. The nest is merely a depression in the sand 
with little or no lining. The eggs are 2, dull white or whitish with 
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small spots or marks of chocolate brown, and measure about 2.75 x 
1.80 inches. 

‘An irregular but not uncommon visitant during the migrations 
and in winter upon Lake Michigan.’’ (Nelson.) ‘‘ Not common, 
except perhaps on northern Lake Michigan and Green Bay. Breeds, 
or did in 1879—80—81-84 and 1893, on different islands in Green 
Bay and on the north shore. Frequently found on Lake Michigan in 
winter.’’ (Kumlien and Hollister, Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 12.) 

Prof. Henry L. Ward found this species breeding in company 
with Herring Gulls on Gravel Island, Dove County, Michigan, in July, 
1905. (Bull. Wisconsin Nat. Hist. Soc., Vol. IV, No. 4, 1906, p. 113.) 


24. Sterna maxima Bopp. 
RoyvaL TERN. 


Distr.: Tropical America and warmer parts of North America, 
casually as far north as Massachusetts and perhaps the Great Lakes. 
Adult in spring: Entire top of head, black, including but not ex- 
tending below the eye; the black occipital feathers lengthened like 


Royal Tern. 
Top of head is at times entirely black. 
a crest; back and wings, pale pearl gray; rest of plumage, white; 
greater portion of the inner web of the outer primaries, white; bill, 
orange red; feet, blackish, becoming dull yellow on the soles. 

Adult in winter, and in summer after the breeding season: Similar, 
but the top of the head streaked with black and white. 

Immature: Head spotted and streaked black and white; the gray 
upper parts marked with buff, pale brown, and blackish. 

Aside from the difference in size, the white markings on the outer 
primaries will distinguish this species from the Caspian Tern in any 
plumage. 

Length, 18 to 20; wine iacgs to 15; tail, 6 to S$: bill, 2:45 /tomego, 
depth of bill at base, about .70; tarsus, 1.30 to 1.35. 
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If the Royal Tern occurs in Illinois or Wisconsin or even on Lake 
Michigan, it is a very rare bird. We have no positive evidence of its 
having been taken in either state. 

‘A summer visitant in Illinois.’ (W. W. Cooke, Bird Migration 
Mississippi Valley, 1888, p. 57.) ‘‘ Although accredited to Illinois as 
an irregular or casual summer visitor, it is possible that individuals 
of the Caspian Tern have been mistaken for it.” (Ridgway.) ‘An 
exceedingly rare summer visitant to Lake Michigan. A specimen 
was taken at Milwaukee many years since and preserved in a museum 
there (Hoy). (Nelson, Birds N. E. Illinois, 1876, p. 147.) ‘‘The 
only reference to this species as a bird of Wisconsin that we know of 
is that of Dr. Hoy. * * * Dr. Hoy does not mention caspza, 
which makes us suspicious that the specimen referred to was of that 
species. Furthermore, we carefully went through the Natural His- 
tory Society’s collection at Milwaukee a number of times between 
1873 and 1875, and although there used to be an old specimen of 
caspia there, we never saw or heard of a specimen of maxima.”’ 


(Kumlien and Hollister, Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 130.) ‘‘ Rare 
spring and summer; Lake Michigan.”’ (A. J. Cook, Birds of Michigan, 
1893, P- 34-) 


25. Sterna forsteri Nurrt. 


FORSTER’S TERN. 


Distr.: North America in general, migrating to the West Indies 
and South America in winter; breeds on the Atlantic coast as far 
north as Virginia and in the interior from Texas to Manitoba. 

Adult in summer: Crown, black; upper parts, pearl gray; under 
parts, white; inner web of outer tail feather darker than outer web; bill, 
reddish orange, tipped with black; 
feet, yellowish. 

Adult in fall and winter: Bill, 
dark brown; feet, brown; head, 
grayish; a dusky black patch on 
sides of the head, enclosing the eye. 

Immature in winter: Upper parts, 
mottled with pale brown or buff. 

Length, 15; wing, 10.25; tail, 
6.60% tarsus ago; bill, 2-50. 

Forster’s Tern is a common summer resident in both Illinois and 
Wisconsin, its numbers being augmented during the migrations in 
spring and fall. Those that remain to breed generally build their 
nests in the small interior ponds and lakes. The nest is composed of 


Forster’s Tern. Fall plumage. 
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weeds and grass, usually in a marsh. The eggs are three (rarely 4) 
in number, pale olive gray (sometimes buffy white), marked and 
blotched with chocolate brown, and measure about 1.85 x 1.30 
inches. 

‘Rather common summer resident in this portion of the state, 
breeds in the numerous small reedy lakes.’’ (Nelson, Birds N. E. IIl., 
1876, p.147.) ‘‘ Although the larger part are migratory, a good many 
still nest within the state.’’ (Kumlien and Hollister, Birds of Wiscon- 
Siti, 1903; Dp. f2-) 


26. Sterna hirundo LINN. 


CoMMON TERN. 


Distr.: Ranges throughout eastern North America, breeding nearly 
throughout its range from Florida to the Arctic ocean; winters from 
Virginia southward. 

Adult in summer: Bill, red, broadly tipped with black; feet, red; 
crown, black; upper parts, pearl gray; under parts, pale ashy gray; 
feet, orange red. 

Adult in winter: Forehead and crown, white or grayish white; 
under parts, white; bill, blackish. Immature specimens have the 
upper parts mottled with buff or pale brown. The outer web of outer 
tal feather 1s darker than the inner web at all seasons. 

Length, about 15; wing, about 10.30; tail, 5.50; tarsus, about 
Pica tll? ea 


Common Tern. 


The present species is not uncommon at times on Lake Michigan 
during the migrations, and a few remain to breed in Wisconsin. The 


TO 
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eggs are 3 or 4, pale gray or buff white (sometimes faintly greenish ), 
marked and blotched with chocolate brown similar to forstert, but 
at times showing a more greenish tinge than those of that species. 
They measure 1.82 x 1.30 inches. ‘‘ Very abundant migrant. * * * 
A few still breed on small islands at the northern end of the Lake.’ 
(Nelson.) -‘‘More common on Lake Michigan than forstert and more 
abundant here than in the interior of the state, preferring the gravelly 
or sandy islands of the Lake and Green Bay for nesting places rather 
than the smaller inland lakes.’’ (Kumlien and Hollister, Birds of 


Wisconsin, 1903, p. 13.) 


27. Sterna paradisea BRUNN. 
Arctic TERN. 


Distr.: Northern hemisphere, breeding in North America from 
Massachusetts northward to the Arctic regions, south in winter to 
the middle Atlantic states and California. 

Adult in summer: Similar to the Common Tern, but differs in 
having the tarsi shorter and the bill usually entirely red, not broadly 
tipped with black. The white on the inner webs of the first and second 
primaries extends considerably nearer to the tip of the feathers than 
in S. hirundo. 

Length, about 15.25; wing, 10.25; bill, 1.25 to 1.35; tarsus, about 
.65 (less than .70). 

This species has not apparently been observed in Illinois. Kum- 
lien and Hollister (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 13) state, ‘‘ A somewhat 
irregular migrant, at times fairly common and again quite the oppo- 
site. We have taken it nesting in Green Bay, 1879; and in June, 1891, 
procured a set of eggs (the parent shot on the nest) at Lake Kosh- 
konong. These nesting records are, however, to be considered ex- 
ceptional. * * * * Less common in the fall than in the spring, less 
often met inland in the fall than the two preceding, and not as abun- 
dant as either at any time or place in the state.”’ 


Subgenus STERNULA Boie. 
28. Sterna antillarum (Less.). 
LEAST TERN. 


Disir.: Ranges from Labrador to northern South America, and 
in the interior west to Dakota and Mississippi Valley, breeding nearly 
throughout its range. 
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Adult in summer: Bull, yellow, tipped with black; forehead, white; 
crown and lores, black; upper parts, pearl gray; under parts, white; 
outer primaries, brownish black on outer 
webs and inner half of inner webs; tail, 
white; feet orange, yellow. 

Adult in winter: Forepart of crown, 
white, marked with black; occiput, 
black. Immature birds have the upper 
parts mottled with buff and the bill 
dark brown. 


bast Tern: Length, 9.50; wing, 7; tail, 3.50; 
tarsus, .60; bill, 1.20. 
Although this species occurs on Lake Michigan, and occasionally 
on the inland waters of Illinois and Wisconsin, it is apparently by no 


means common. ‘‘Occurs in summer, nearly throughout the Missis- 
sippi Valley.”’ (Ridgway.) ‘‘A very rare summer visitant in this 
vicinity. * * * * A fine male specimen is in the collection of the 


Chicago Academy of Sciences, obtained June 11, 1876, upon the Calu- 
met marshes.’’ (Nelson, Birds of N. E. IIll., 1876, p. 149.) ‘‘ Chiefly 
coastwise but passes up the Mississippi Valley to Dakota and Minne- 
sota; breeds abundantly along the Gulf coast in Louisiana and Texas, 
also in the interior; known to breed in Kansas and Dakota.” (W. 
W. Cooke, Bird Migration Mississippi Valley, 1888, p. 58.) Kumlien 
and Hollister say, ‘‘ This species can be considered only as a very rare 
summer visitor from the south.’’ They mention half a dozen speci- 
mens taken in Wisconsin, three of which were shot by L. Kumlien on 
Lake Koshkonong in June, 1893. (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 13.) 


Genus HYDROCHELIDON Bote. 


29. Hydrochelidon nigra surinamensis (GMEL.). 
Brack TERN. MarsH TERN. 


Distr.: Temperate and tropical America, from Alaska to the Fur 
Countries south to South America; breeding from the middle United 
States west of the Alleghanies, northward. 

Adult in spring: Head and under parts (except under tail coverts), 
black; back, wings and tail, slaty gray; under tail coverts, white; 
primaries, dusky slate color, palest on the inner webs, the shafts of 
the feathers, brownish white; bill and feet, black. 

Adult in fall and winter: Forehead, back of the neck, and under 
parts, white or whitish; back of the head, black, mixed with white; 
_ wings and back, gray. 


a 
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Spring. Black Tern. Fall. 


Immature: Upper plumage more or less mixed with buff and pale 
brown; under parts, white; the sides, gray; usually more or less black 
about the eye; shafts of the primaries, brown. 

During changes of plumage the head and under parts show mixed 
black and white markings. 

Length, about 9.30; wing, about 8.25; tail, 3.80; bill, 1 to 1.20; 
tarsus .50. 

Immature birds are smaller. 

The Black Tern is a common summer resident in Illinois and 
Wisconsin and breeds in both states, in May and June, usually pre- 
ferring the smaller inland lakes. While it does occasionally eat small 
fish, the greater portion of its food consists of insects such as dragon 
flies and beetles, which it pursues and captures while on the wing 
with great dexterity, turning and twisting in a manner suggesting the 
flight of a swallow. The nest is built in a marsh or on the edge of 
some grassy pond, and is composed of grass and reeds, sometimes a 
mass of floating vegetation. The eggs are 2 or 3, pale olive brown, 
heavily marked withchocolate. They measure about 1.40 x 1 inches. 
There are several sets of eggs in the Field Museum collection taken 
at Fox Lake, Lake County, Ill., June 6, 1903. 

Regarding its occurrence in Wisconsin, Kumlien and Hollister 
say: ‘“‘“A very common summer resident in all the inland ponds, 
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sloughs, wet marshes and lakes, but seldom found on Lake Michigan, 
and probably only during migrations; arrives in Wisconsin, of an 
average year, the first few days of May — dates of arrival for a num- 
ber of years at Lake Koshkonong range from April 16 to May 11 — 
and departs early, few being seen after the middle of September. 
When they arrive in the spring all are in the black, full breeding 
plumage; and all are in the white winter plumage before they leave; 
in fact, a great many begin to assume their winter plumage before 
they are through nesting.’’ (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 14.) 


30. Hydrochelidon leucoptera (MriIsn. & SCHINZ). 
WHITE-WINGED Brack TERN. 


Distr.: Eastern hemisphere, accidental in North America (one 
record, Wisconsin ). 

Special characters, adult: Head, neck, and under parts, black; 
upper parts, plumbeous; entire tail and upper and lower tail coverts, 
white; anterior lesser wing coverts, white; legs and feet, red. 

Length, about 9; wing, about 8; bill, about .go. 

“The only known instance of the occurrence of this European 
species on the Western Continent is that of a breeding female shot by 
L. Kumlien in a large marsh near Black Hawk Island, Lake Kosh- 
konong, July 5, 1873. The specimen was sent freshly skinned to Dr. 
Brewer, and was presented by him to the National Museum.”’ (Kum- 
lien and Hollister, Birds of Wisconsin, Bull. Wisconsin Nat. Hist. 
Soom 1903;5p» 14-) 


OP DER STEGAN@PODES. 


TOTIPALMATE SWIMMERS. ANHINGAS, CORMORANTS, 
PELICANS, ETC. 


Family ANHINGID#. Darters, Snake Birds. 


Of the four known species of this family, only one occurs in the 
United States. It was at one time not uncommon in southern Illinois 
and is still to be found in the extreme southern portion of the state. 
They are fish eaters and expert divers, often remaining for a consider- 
able time under water with the head and perhaps a portion of the 
neck exposed above the surface. 


Genus ANHINGA Briss. 


31. Anhinga anhinga (LINN.). 
ANHINGA. 


Local names: Water Turkey. Snake Bird. 

Distr.: Tropical and subtropical America, north in the United 
States to the Carolinas, southern Kansas, and southern Illinois. 

Adult male in breeding plumage: Head and neck, black, showing 
a greenish gloss; back of the head and neck showing lengthened hair- 
like feathers of dull white; back mottled and streaked with white; 
upper mandible, olive, edged with yellow; lower mandible, yellow, 
shading into green at the tip; gular sac, yellow. In winter the male 
loses the white hair-like feathers on the neck; middle tail feathers 
showing transverse fluting. 

Adult female: Head, neck, and breast, buff color, darker on the 
nape. 

Length, 33.50; wing, 13.50; tail, 10.50; tarsus, 1.35; bill, 3.25. 

The Anhinga, commonly called Water Turkey or Snake Bird, 
occurs more or less commonly in summer in the extreme southern 
portion of Illinois and may breed there, although I find no actual 
record of its having done so. 

“In summer it passes north regularly to southern [llinois.”’ 
(Cooke.) ‘‘The Anhinga appears to be a regular summer resident 
in the extreme southern portion of Illinois, since Mr. Kennicott found 
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Anhinga. 


it to be common in the vicinity of Cairo in 1865, while Mr. Nelson 
observed it in the same locality twenty years later.” (Ridgway, 
Orn. of Illinois, 1895, p. 209.) ‘‘Common in summer near Cairo, and 
seen by Mr. Ridgway near Mt. Carmel.’’ (Nelson, Birds N. E. IIL, 
1876, p. 151.) There is apparently no satisfactory record of its oc- 
currence in northern Illinois or Wisconsin. A bird was described to 
Mr. W. E. Snyder as having been shot in Dodge Co., Wisconsin, which 
he believed to be this species. (Bull. Wis. Nat. Hist. Soc., April, 1892.) 


Family PHALACROCORACIDA. 


Cormorants. 


Cormorants are maritime birds, but often occur in numbers on 
some of the larger inland lakes and rivers. They feed principally 
upon fish and are usually found in colonies. About thirty species 
are recognized, of which ten occur in North America. 
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Double-crested Cormorant. 


Genus PHALACROCORA.X Brisson. 


32. Phalacrocorax auritus (LEsson). 
DoOUBLE-CRESTED CORMORANT. 


Phalacrocorax dilophus (Swain.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 42. 

Local name: Nigger Goose. 

Distr.: Eastern North America, breeding from the latitude of 
Minnesota, Dakota, and the Bay of Fundy northward; south in 
winter to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Adult in spring: Head, neck, and under parts, glossy black; scap- 
ulars and wing coverts, brownish gray, edged with black; tail, black, 
having 12 feathers; a tuft of black feathers over the eyes; gular sac 
and lores, orange yellow. 

Adult in fall and winter: Similar, but lacking the tufts of feathers 
on sides of head, and the gular sac varies in color. 

Immature: General plumage, grayish brown, becoming pale on the 
breast, sometimes whitish; many of the back feathers and scapulars 
with dark edges; no tufts of feathers on sides of head. 

Length, about 30; wing, 12 to 13.20; bill, 2.10 to 2.50. 

This species occurs in both Illinois and Wisconsin during the 
migrations. It is not improbable that a few pairs may breed in 
northern Wisconsin. Mr. Chas. F. Carr (Wisconsin Naturalist, Sept. 
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1, 1890) says, ‘‘ They breed about some of the larger isolated lakes 
in the northern and central part of the state.”’ 


32a. Phalacrocorax auritus floridanus (Aup.). 


FLORIDA CORMORANT. 


Phalacrocorax dilophus fioridanus (Aud.), A. O. U. Check List, 
1895, Pp. 42. 

Distr.: South Atlantic and Gulf states, northward along the 
Mississippi Valley to southern Illinois. 

The Florida Cormorant is merely a rather small, southern form of 
the preceding species; the plumage is similar. 

Length, less than 30 inches; tarsus, 2 inches or less. 

‘In summer, north to Illinois, sometimes winters in southern Illi- 
nois.”’ (Cooke.) ‘‘Common in early spring on the Wabash River 
as far north as Mt. Carmel.”’ . (Ridgway, Orn. of IIl., 1895, p. 205.) 
‘“A regular summer resident in southern Illinois, occasionally straying 
to the northern part of the state.’’ (Nelson, Birds N. E. Ill., 1876, 
p. 145.) It has not been observed in Wisconsin. 


Double-crested Cormorant. Mexican Cormorant. 
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33. Phalacrocorax vigua mexicanus (BRANDT). 


MEXICAN CORMORANT. 


Phalacrocorax mexicanus (Brandt), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, 
P- 43- | 

Distr.: Central America and the West Indies to southern United 
States, casual or accidental north to Kansas and southern Illinois. 

Special characters, adult: Smaller than the preceding species. In 
the adult breeding plumage the Mexican Cormorant may be dis- 
tinguished by the narrow edging of white feathers bordering the 
brownish yellow gular sac, and also by the lack of any definite tufts 
on the head, which are replaced by long, filamentous white feathers, 
and in winter by its small size. 

Length, about 25; wing, 10 to 10.60; bill, 1.70 to 2. 

The Mexican Cormorant is probably of accidental occurrence in 
the extreme southern portion of Illinois. It is easily recognized by 
its small size (the wing being always less than 10.50 inches) and the 
white line bordering the base of the gular pouch. 

‘‘A very common resident along the coast of Texas, occurs in the 
Mississippi Valley as far north as southern Illinois and Kansas.”’ 
(W. W. Cooke, p. 59.) ‘‘Mr. Worthen reports that last spring he 
received a skin of this species labelled ‘Near Cairo, Illinois.” It was 
in summer (not adult) plumage. He was not able to trace the speci- 
men, so there is room for doubt as to the locality.”’ (Ridgway, Bull. 
Nutt: Orn. Club, Jan., 1880, p. 13.) 


Family PELECANIDZ. Pelicans. 


Pelicans are large birds, frequenting the warmer portions of the 
world. Of the twelve known species, three occur in North America 
and two of these in eastern United States. 

They are gregarious, usually nesting in large colonies. Their 
food consists almost entirely of fish, which they capture with great 
dexterity. The White Pelicans scoop up their food while swimming, 
but the Brown Pelican will often dive headlong into the water, while 
on the wing, sometimes disappearing entirely beneath the surface. 
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White Pelican. 


Genus PELECANUS Linn. 
34. Pelecanus erythrorhynchos GMeEL. 


AMERICAN WHITE PELICAN. 


Distr.: Temperate North America, north in the interior to about 
latitude 61°, breeding chiefly from about the latitude of Minnesota 
northward; south in winter to Mexico and Central America. It is 
still abundant in many parts of the interior and along the Gulf coast 
to Florida and on the coast of California; very rare on the Atlantic 
coast north of Florida. 

Adult in breeding plumage: General plumage, white; bill, yellow- 
ish, with horny protuberance on the top (this is lacking in winter); 
primaries, black; pouch is lemon yellow and the legs, pale yellow; 
iris, straw color. 

Length, 60; wing, 24.50; tarsus, 4.45; bill, 12. 
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This species occurs in Illinois and Wisconsin during the migrations, 
usually in April, September, and October. It is not improbable that 
a few pairs may still breed in the northern part of Wisconsin. 

‘“At present an exceedingly rare visitant during the migrations. 
Formerly they were regular and rather common migrants. Still mi- 
grate along the Mississippi River.’’ (Nelson, Birds N. E. Ill., 1876, 
p- 144.) According to Kumlien and Hollister, White Pelicans nested 
in Wisconsin as late as 1883 and 1884, but they believe that ‘‘ pro- 
bably few, if any, nest in the state at the present time.’ (Birds of 
Wisconsin, 1903, p. 15.) 


35. Pelecanus occidentalis Linn. 
Brown PELIcan. 
Pelecanus fuscus (Linn.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 46. 
Distr.: Atlantic coast of tropical and subtropical America; 
abundant in Florida and along the Gulf coast, casual north to the 
Carolinas and accidental in southern Illinois. 


Brown Pelican. 
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Adult in breeding plumage: Neck, chestnut brown; head and line 
at the base of the pouch, yellowish white; upper parts, ashy gray, 
some of the feathers edged with brownish; bill, brownish white, 
marked with red in spots; pouch, dark greenish black; bare space in 
front of the eye, bluish; tail, consists of twenty-two feathers. The 
immature bird has the head and neck brownish gray. 

Length, 50; wing, 20; tarsus, 2.90; bill, rr. 

“The Brown Pelican has a somewhat doubtful claim to be in- 
cluded among the birds of Ilinois. Apparently the only record is 
that given by Mr. Chas. K. Worthen in a letter to Prof. Ridgway, 
who writes: ‘‘Saw a specimen of this bird flying over Lima Lake, 
a large, shallow body of water ten miles below here (Warsaw, Illinois), 
in October, 1873. The bird was not over a hundred yards from myself 
and two or three others and we watched it for several minutes. * * * 
It had the color, bill, and size of that species.’’ (Ridgway, Bull. 
Nutt.-Orn,; Club, 1880, p..-3'r-) 


Family FREGATID&. Man-oft-war Birds. 


The Fregatide are a family of maritime and pelagic birds, com- 
prising one genus and only two known species, inhabiting the warmer 
portions of the globe. 


Genus FREGATA Lacépede. 
36. Fregata aquila (LINN.). 


MAN-OF-WAR BIrRp. 


Distr.: Tropical and subtropical coasts and islands. In America 
north to Florida and Texas, and casually to Nova Scotia, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, etc. 

Adult male: Entire plumage, brownish black, showing a greenish 
reflection on the head, and purplish upon the back; tail, forked and 
composed of twelve feathers; gular sac, pale orange; iris, brown. 

Adult female: Differs from the male by having a white patch on 
the breast, which extends along the sides of the neck and around it 
near the middle. 

Mength. 435 wing, sare tanl os tarsus, ©) billie: 

Stragglers of this strictly maritime species have been recorded 
from various localities in the interior. Specimens have been taken 
-in Kansas, Ohio, and Indiana (2). 


—_—ee 


® 
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It has not been observed in Illinois, but Kumlien and Hollister 
state that a bird of this species ‘‘ was shot in the Milwaukee River at 
Humbold, near the city of Milwaukee, in August, 1880. * * * * 
The specimen is now mounted in the Milwaukee Public Museum.” 
(Bull. Wisconsin Nat. Hist. Soc., 1903, p. 16.) 


bs ee 2 


Man-of-war Bird. 


ORDER ANSERES: 


LAMELLIROSTRAL SWIMMERS. 


Family ANATID. Ducks, Geese, 


and Swans. 


This large family contains nearly 200 species, distributed through- 
out the world. They are subdivided into several well marked groups 
or subfamilies. 


Subfamily MERGIN/A. The Mergansers or 
Sheldrakes. 


The Mergansers or Sheldrakes are fish eaters, and the flesh of the 
adults of most species is strong and unpalatable. The Hooded Mer- 
ganser is an exception, however, and it is an excellent table bird when 
properly prepared. Three species occur in I]linois and Wisconsin. 
They are easily recognized by their long narrow bills edged with 
small tooth-like serrations. 


Male. American Merganser. Female. 
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Genus MERGUS Linn. 


37. Mergus americanus Cass. 
AMERICAN MERGANSER. SHELDRAKE. 


Merganser americanus (Cass.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 47. 

Distr.: General North America, breeds from northern Wisconsin 
and Pennsylvania northward. It ranges in winter as far south as 
Florida, the Gulf of Mexico, northern Mexico, and Lower California. 

Adult male: Bill, red, long and narrow, with tooth-like serrations 
on edges; head and neck, greenish black; under parts, creamy white, 
tinged with salmon color; tail, gray; feet, red; distance from anterior 
end of nostril to the tip of the bill, less than 1.50 inches. 

Length, 26; wing, about 11; tarsus, 2; bill, 2.10. 

Adult female: Upper throat, white; breast and head, rufous brown; 
belly, white; speculum, white; feet, reddish orange; distance from the 
anterior end of nostril to tip of bill, less than 1.50 inches. 

Length, about 24.50; wing, about 9.75; tarsus, 1.90; bill, 2. 

Immature males resemble the female. 

The distance from the anterior end of nostril to the tip of the bill 
is less than 1.50 inches in this species, and the female may be dis- 
tinguished from the Red-breasted Merganser by this character, as 
in that species the distance from the anterior end of nostril to tip of 
bill is more than 1.50 inches. 

This species is common in Illinois and Wisconsin, during the mi- 
grations, and at times a number remain during the winter. It does 
not breed in Illinois, and I find no satisfactory record of its having 
done so in Wisconsin, although Kumlien and Hollister say: ‘‘Said to 
nest in the extreme northern end of Door County.” (Bull. Wiscon- 
sin Nat. Hist. Soc., p. 16.) Both this and the next species are known 
to the local gunners by the name of ‘‘Sheldrake.”’ 


38. Mergus serrator LINN. 
RED-BREASTED MERGANSER. SHELDRAKE. 


Merganser serrator (Linn.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 47. 

Distr.: Northern portions of the northern hemisphere, breeding 
from northern Illinois northward; winters throughout the United 
States from Lake Michigan and New England to the Gulf coast, Cuba, 
and Lower California. 

Adult male: Head and upper throat, black, tinged with greenish; 
a white ring around the neck, not always well defined; breast, rufous, 
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streaked with black; lower 
breast and belly, white; the 
sides and rump, delicately 
pencilled black; distance from 
nostril to tip of bill, more 
than 1.50. 

Length, 23; wing, 9; tar- 
sus, 1.90; Dull, 2.36; 

Female and young male: 
Head, brownish; throat, pale 
buff; back, gray; under parts of the body are white, and speculum is 


white. 

Length, 21; wing, 8.80; tarsus, 1.90; bill, 2.50. 

Although not abundant, the Red-breasted Merganser is not un- 
common at times on Lake Michigan and the inland waters of Illinois 
and Wisconsin during the migrations. A few remain to breed in 
northern Illinois and it breeds regularly in Wisconsin. The nest is 
on the ground, composed of moss and grass lined with down and 
carefully concealed. The eggs are from 7 to 12, pale buff color, and 
measure about 2.50 x 1.75 inches. 

‘‘Winter resident throughout Illinois and breeds from the northern 
portion of the state northward.” (Ridgway, Orn. IIl., 1895, p. 190.) 
‘‘The rarest species of the genus in this vicinity. Frequents small 
reedy lakes where it is a summer resident. Nests upon old muskrat 
houses. * * * * A very rare winter resident. During the height 
of the migrations it is rather common upon Lake Michigan, in small 
flocks.”” (Nelson, Birds N. E. Ill., 1876, p. 44.) ‘‘Common during 
migrations, but not in as great numbers as the preceding. A regular 
breeder about Green Bay and Lake Superior.’’ (Kumlien and Hol- 
lister, Birds Wisconsin, 1903, p. 17.) 


Genus LOPHODYTES Reich. 


39. Lophodytes cucullatus (LiInn.). 
HoopED MERGANSER. 


Disir.: North America in general, south to Cuba and central 
Mexico, breeding nearly throughout its range. 

Adult male: Head with large black and white crest; upper parts, 
black; under parts, white, having the sides brownish, delicately 
barred with black. 

Length, 19.50; wing, 7.75; tarsus, 1.30; bill, 1.50. 
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Adult female: Head and 
neck, brownish, showing a 
slight crest, but not nearly as 
large as in the male; under 
parts, white. 

Length, 18.50; wing, 7.75; 
tarsus, o4e'; bill, 1350. 

The young bird resembles 
the female, but has no crest. 

Rencti.rs-5o, wit, 7.70; tarsus, 1-255 bill, “1 ise: 

The Hooded Merganser is an abundant migrant and a not un- 
common summer resident in both Illinois and Wisconsin. It fre- 
quents the ponds and streams during the breeding season and 
builds its nest in a hollow tree near water. The eggs are 7 to 10, 
buff white, and measure about 2.05 x 1.75 inches. Its food consists 


| 
Y 


of roots, seeds, small fish, and occasionally insects. The young are 
taken from the nest in the bill of the mother. Nidification begins in 
May. 

‘Very abundant migrant; common winter resident upon Lake 


Michigan; breeds sparingly throughout the state.’’ (Nelson, Birds. 
Bevel, 1876, p. 44.) “Very common. * * *.4 Breeds sparingly 
in suitable localities.’’ (Kumlien and Hollister, Birds Wisconsin,. 


BOO3, P- 17.) 


Subfamily ANATINE. River and Pond Ducks. 


These ducks, while often found in numbers on salt water, seem to 
prefer (with few exceptions) the lakes, rivers, and ponds. The food 
consists of mollusks, small crustaceans, fish, and insects, as well as the 
roots of aquatic plants and seeds. The members of this subfamily 
have the bill broad (not narrow as in the Mergansers), and no flap 
or web on the hind toe. 
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Female. Mallard Duck. Male. 


Genus ANAS Linn. 


40. Anas platyrhynchos LINN. 
MALuLARD Duck. 


Anas boschas Linn., A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 48. 

Disir.: Northern hemisphere, breeding nearly throughout the tem- 
perate zone; south in winter to Cuba, Lower California, Mexico, and 
Central America to Panama. 

Adult male: Head and neck, dark green, 
with a white ring on the neck; under parts, 
whitish or ashy white; breast, rich chestnut 
brown; under tail coverts, black; upper tail 
coverts are also black with central feathers 
elongated and curved upwards; speculum, 
purple, bordered with black and white; feet, 
orange red; bill, yellowish olive. 

Adult female: Speculum, purple, bordered with black and white; 
head, brownish buff; belly, buffy brown, usually mottled; feet, 
orange red. 
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Bengihe 3: wine, 10.50; bill, 2.20: 

An abundant species in Illinois and Wisconsin during the migra- 
tions, and a number remain to breed in suitable localities in both 
states. The nest is usually placed on the ground near water, and is 
composed of grass and weeds and lined (not always) with down 
feathers. The eggs are 7 to 10, pale greenish white, and measure 
about 2.25 x 1.70 inches. 

Ridgway states: ‘‘It has been known, in rare instances, to nest 
in a tree, in such cases occupying the deserted nest of a hawk, crow, 
or other large bird.”’ (Orn. of Illinois, 1895, p. 129.) 


41. Anas rubripes BRewsTeER. 
RED-LEGGED Brack Duck. 


Distr.: Eastern North America, north to Ungava and Hudson 
Bay, and west to the Manitoba region and the Mississippi Valley; 
winters from Massachusetts and Illinois southward. 

Adult: Head and neck, pale brown, finely dotted and streaked 
with dark brown; top of the head darker than the cheeks; yeneral 
plumage, dark brown; feathers, edged with pale 
buff; speculum, purple, edged with black; bill, yel- 
lowish green, with dark nail, no black at the base; 
legs and feet, olive, with dusky webs. 

Length, 22; wing, 11; bill, 2.10; tarsus, 1.75. 

This species may always be distinguished from 
the female of the Mallard by the absence of 
white on the speculum. 

The Red-legged Black Duck is not uncommon 
in Illinois and Wisconsin during migrations. 
Kumlien and Hollister consider it the common form in the latter 
state, and the writer has examined a number of specimens offered for 
sale at different times in the Chicago markets. 


4la. Anas rubripes tristis BREWSTER. 
Brack Duck. 


Anas obscura Gmel., A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 48. 

Distr.: Eastern North America, north to Labrador, and west to 
Minnesota and Mississippi Valley, Breeds from Maryland and Illinois 
northward; winters from southern Illinois and Massachusetts to the 
South Atlantic and eastern Gulf States to the West Indies. 
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The Black Duck differs from the red-legged form in its being 
somewhat smaller, and having the legs olive, and bill, not so yellow. 
The sexes are similar. 

Length, about 21; wing, about 10.75; bill, 2.10. 

This species is at times fairly common during the migrations in 
both Illinois and Wisconsin and a few remain to breed in both states. 
The nest is on the ground. The eggs are 8 to 12, pale greenish 
white or bluish white, and measure 2.45 x 1.80 inches. The note of 
the male is something like ‘‘Drake, drake, drake, drake,’ and also 
‘‘ Shwipe,”’ in a husky voice; the female, ‘‘ quacks.” 

“An uncommon migrant with the preceding and a very rare sum- 
mer resident. * * * * One or two pairs nest each year on the 
Calumet marshes.’’ (Nelson, Birds N. E. Ill., 1876, p. 139.) 


Genus CHAULELASMUS Bonap. 


42. Chaulelasmus streperus (LINN.). 
GADWALL. 


Anas strepera Linn., A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 49. 

Local names: Gray Duck. Creek Duck. 

Distr.: Nearly cosmopolitan. In North America it breeds chiefly 
from the northern United States (Nebraska, northern Wisconsin, 
etc.) to Hudson Bay and Manitoba. Ranges from Hudson Bay and 
Lesser Slave Lake to the Gulf coast, Lower California, and southern 
Mexico, Florida, and Cuba. 

Adult male: Top of head, brownish, finely streaked and mottled 
with black and dark brown; neck and breast, mottled (black and 
white ), the feathers being black, having a central white mark; under 
parts, white (sometimes grayish white); under tail coverts, black; 
upper tail coverts and rump, black; speculum, black and white; the 
lesser wing coverts, chestnut; bill, black; feet, orange; axzllars, white, 
with white shafts. 

Length, 19.50; wing, 10; bill, 1.60. 

Adult female: Somewhat resembles the male, but has the under 
wing coverts pure white, and usually little or no chestnut on the lesser 
wing coverts. 

Length, 19; wing, 10.15; bill, 1.55. 

This species is common in Illinois and Wisconsin during the mi- 
grations. It apparently does not breed in Illinois, but it still does 
so in northern Wisconsin. The nest is placed on the ground and is 
composed mostly of feathers and down. The eggs are g to 12, uni- 
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Gadwall Duck. 


form cream color or pale buffy white, and measure about 2.10 x 1.50 
inches. 

The Gadwall is known to gunners as Gray Widgeon and Creek 
Duck. ‘‘Very common during the migrations from the middle of 
October to the last of November and from the first to the last of April.”’ 
(Nelson, Birds N. E. Ill., 1876, p. 139.) ‘‘Found principally as a 
migrant during April and October. Not nearly as common as for- 
merly, in fact at the present time not at allcommon. Known to nest 
sparingly near Lake Koshkonong, twenty-five or more years ago. 
Capt. Goss found it breeding in Horicon Lake (now Horicon marsh). 
Mr. C. F. Carr records it as breeding in the extreme northern part of 
the state.’ (Kumlien and Hollister, Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 18.) 


Genus MARECA Stephens. 


43. Mareca penelope (LINN.). 
EuROPEAN WIDGEON. 


Anas penelope Linn., A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 49. 

Distr.: Old World species, accidental in the United States. 
Numerous records from widely separated localities; Alaska, British 
Columbia, Wisconsin, Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, Massachusetts, Nova 
peoua, Plorida, etc., etc. 

Adult male: Somewhat resembles the American Widgeon, but has 
the crown buff cream color and the rest of the head and neck rufous 
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brown, except the throat, which is dusky; back 
marked with fine wavy lines. 
ze Adult female: Whole head and throat, rusty 
brown, finely marked with black; greater wing 
coverts, grayish brown, tipped with black. 

Length, about 19; wing, ro.50; bill, 1.40. 


At least three specimens of the European 
Widgeon have been taken in Illinois and several in 
Wisconsin, two of which, according to Kumlien and Hollister, were 
killed at Lake Koshkonong. 

Mr. Ruthven Deane records 20 birds of this species having been 
killed in interior states, many of them in Indiana. (See Auk, 1899, 
p. 270; 7b., ro08;. p..303; 1b;,. ro05, Pp. 76; 167, 1905, p: woos) 


44. Mareca americana (GMEL.). 
AMERICAN WIDGEON. BALDPATE. 
Anas americana Gmel., A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 49. 
Distr.:, North America generally; breeds chiefly north of the 
United States; south in winter to the Gulf coast, West Indies, 
Mexico, and Guatemala. 


Adult male: Head, speckled black and white; top of head, white; 
a broad stripe of greenish from eye to the occiput; chin, blackish; 
upper breast, pale ashy lilac or vinaceous; rest of under parts, pure 
white; crissum and under tail coverts, black; back, ashy vinaceous, 
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finely pencilled with black; a broad patch of white on the wing; 
most of the secondaries have the outer web black, edged with white; 
the inner webs are grayish towards the tip; speculum, black and green; 
axillary plumes, white, with dark shajts. 

Adult female: Head and throat, whitish or buffy white, streaked 
and mottled with black; back, grayish brown; tertials, dusky, edged 
with whitish. 

Length, 19; wing, 10.50; tarsus, 1.60; bill, 1.40. 

This species is common in Illinois and Wisconsin during the mi- 
grations. It is barely possible a few may still breed in northern 
Illinois, and, according to Kumlien and Hollister, it formerly bred in 
Wisconsin as far south as Lake Koshkonong and still does so in the 
less settled portions of the state. The nest is placed on the ground 
and is mostly composed of feathers and down. The eggs are buffy 
white, 8 to 12 in number and measure about 2.15 x 1.45 inches. 

‘“A very abundant species during the migrations and not very rare 
summer resident.’ (Nelson, Birds N. E. Ill., 1876, p. 140.) W. W. 
Cooke states it has been known to breed in Lllinois. (Report of Bird 
Migration in Mississippi Valley, 1888, p. 66.) 


Genus NETTION Kaup. 


45. Nettion carolinensis (GMEL.). 


GREEN-WINGED TEAL. 


Anas carolinensis Gmeli., A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 50. 

Distr.: North America in general, breeding chiefly north of the 
United States; south in winter to Mexico, Central America and the 
West Indies. 

Adult male: Head and neck, chestnut brown; a patch of green 
behind the eye extending to the nape; crown feathers are somewhat 
elongated, forming a small crest; 
sides and back, pale, marked with 
narrow fine lines of black; under 
parts, white, shading into pale brown 
or buff on the breast, which is also 
spotted with black; speculum, green, 

ie bordered with black and chestnut. 
= Adult female: Top of head, brown- 
ish, margined with reddish brown; throat and side of neck, white, 
spotted with black; breast, brownish, with black spots; rest of under 
parts, white, sometimes showing black spots on the under tail coverts. 
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Length, 14.507 wing; 7.26; tarstis, 2.40). Dill, tA. 

The Green-winged Teal is common in Illinois and Wisconsin dur- 
ing the migrations and is claimed to breed sparingly in both states. 

The nest is placed on the ground and is thickly lined with down. 
The eggs are 6 to 12, usually g or 10, pale buff or cream buff in color, 
and measure about 1.80 x 1.20 inches. 

In Illinois it has been found breeding in the northern portion of the 
state, ‘‘ Rockwood, Lacon, and Fernwood.”’ (Cooke, Bull. Biological 
Survey, 1906, p. 31.) ‘‘Breeds sparingly.” (Nelson, Birds N. E. 
Illinois, 1876, p. 140.) ‘‘Formerly bred sparingly even in southern 
Wisconsin, eggs having been taken on Black Hawk Island, Lake 
Koshkonong, by L. Kumlien, in May, 1870. At least two other au- 
thentic nesting records at this place are known. Further north they 
breed more plentifully, but the larger number pass beyond our 
border.”’ (Kumlien and Hollister, Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 19.) 


Genus QUERQUEDULA Oken. 


46. Querquedula discors (LINN.). 
BLUE-WINGED TEAL. 


Anas discors Linn., A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 50. 

Distr.: North America in general, but chiefly eastward, breeding 
northward from Kansas and southern Illinois to Alaska; south in 
winter to the West Indies, Central and South America as far as Chili. 

Adult male: Head, gray, with purplish gloss, darkest on top; 
a white patch resembling a crescent in front of the eye; greater and 
middle wing coverts, pale grayish 
blue, forming a grayish blue patch 
on the wing; speculum, rich green; 
under parts, purplish gray, spot- 
ted on the breast with black; the 
flanks are narrowly barred with 
black; bill, black; feet, yellow. 

Adult female: Showing a blue 
patch on the shoulder which distinguishes it from other teals, ex- 
sept the female of QU. cyanoptera, which has the chin dusky; and 
the upper throat often tinged with rufous. The locality where it is 
taken should also be considered. 

Length, about 15.75, wing, 7.25; tarsus, 1.20; bill, 1.60. 

The Blue-winged Teal is a common summer resident in Illinois 
and Wisconsin, and breeds in May and June in suitable localities 
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throughout the states. The nest is a mass of feathers thickly lined 
with down, placed on the ground, usually more or less concealed. 
The eggs are from 7 to 12, pale buff or cream buff in color, and 
measure about 1.80 x 1.30 inches. 


47. Querquedula cyanoptera (VIEILL.). 
CINNAMON TEAL. 


Anas cyanoptera Vieill., A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 50. 

Distr.: Western America from the Rocky mountains and Texas 
to the Pacific, and from British Columbia south through Middle Amer- 
ica and South America to Patagonia and Falkland Islands; casual 
in the Mississippi Valley and Florida. 

’ Adult male: Head, neck, and upper parts, chestnut brown, the 
crown somewhat darker than the sides of the head; under parts, 
brownish, showing dusky on the belly; rump, 
olive brown, feathers becoming lighter on the 
edges; wing coverts, blue gray; speculum, green, 
the general coloration of the wing being similar to 
the Blue-winged Teal, but the coloration of the 
body is so different that it should never be con- 
founded with that species. 

Adult female: Resembles the female of the Blue- 
winged Teal, although somewhat larger; the bill is larger, and the 
under parts usually show at least a trace of the chestnut marking of 
the male; the throat, more speckled; chin, dusky and often with 
rufous tinge, otherwise apparently similar to Q. dzscors. 

Length, 16; wing, 7.50; bill, 1.75; tarsus, 1.30. 

Ridgway says: ‘‘It is of irregular and uncertain occurrence, hav- 
ing been only once or twice taken in Illinois.” ‘‘ An occasional visitant 
in Manitoba, Minnesota, Nebraska, Illinois, and Louisiana.” (W. W. 
Cooke, Bird Migr. Miss. Val., 1888, p. 68.) 

For Wisconsin Kumlien and Hollister record two specimens taken 
at Lake Koshkonong and add: ‘‘There are several more or less au- 
thentic records among well-informed sportsmen in different parts of 
the state and at the Club House on Lake Koshkonong.”’ (Birds of 
Wisconsin, 1903, p. 20.) 
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Genus SPATULA Boie. 


48. Spatula clypeata (LINN.). 
SHOVELLER DvuCK. 


Local names: Spoon-bill. Broad Bill. 

Distr.: Northern hemisphere, breeding chiefly (in North Amer- 
ica) from the Canadian border to the Saskatchewan region, although 
it breeds more or less commonly much farther north and south. It 
has been known to nest in Alaska and also as far south as Texas. 
It winters from southern Illinois and the Carolinas southward. Very 
abundant in Florida and along the Gulf coast, while a great many con- 
tinue their migration as far south as South America (Bogata). It 
also occurs in more or less numbers in the West Indies, Mexico, and 
Central America. 

Adult male: Bill, very much broadened; head and neck, dark green; 
breast, pure white, shading into purplish chestnut on the belly; 
wing coverts, blue; 
speculum, green, 
edged with white; 
feet, orange red. 

Length; we 
wing, 9.50; tae 
2.70; tarsus, T2750; 

Adult female: 
Head and neck, 
mottled and streaked with pale brown and dark brown or black; 
under parts, brownish, mottled and spotted with fuscous, scarcely 
showing on the middle of the belly; speculum and wing coverts 
as in the male. 

Immature male: Intermediate in plumage between the adult male 
and female, but the speculum shows but little green, and the wing 
coverts are slaty gray; the head is often blotched and mottled when 
changing to adult plumage. 

Length, 19.50; wing, 9.50; bill, 2.60; tarsus, 1.50. 

The Shoveller Duck is abundant during the migrations and a few 
may still breed in Illinois. It is a not uncommon summer resident 
in Wisconsin. 

The nest is composed of feathers and down placed on the ground. 
The eggs are 7 to to, pale buff white, and measure about 2.10 x 1.45 


inches. 
“An abundant migrant and rather common summer resident. 
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Breeds in much the same localities as the preceding (Q. discors). 
Its eggs are deposited early in May. Arrives the last of March and 
the larger number pass north before April zoth.’’ (Nelson, Birds 
N. E. Illinois, 1876, p. 140.) ‘‘Itisstilla common duck but can hardly 
be called abundant. * * * Essentially a duck of the large marshes 
and shallow lakes in these localities. Considerable numbers still nest 
within the state, even in the most southern counties.’’ (Kumlien and 
Hollister, Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 20.) 


Genus DAFILA Steph. 


49. Dafila acuta (LINN.). 
PINTAIL Duck. 


Local names: Sprig-tail. Pheasant Duck. 

Distr.: A cosmopolitan species, inhabiting the Northern hemis- 
phere, breeding (in North America ) from the northern United States 
northward and ranging south in winter to the Gulf coast, the West 
Indies, Mexico, and Central America to Panama; abundant in Florida. 


Pintail Duck. 


Adult male: Bull, lead color, the base and a stripe along the culmen, 
black; head and neck, rich brown, sometimes showing a faint gloss 
of green on the feathers; sides of the neck showing a stripe of 
white, and a stripe of black extending down the back of the neck; 
under parts, white, showing faint, wavy, fine lines of dusky on the 
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sides; crissum, black, edged with white; central tail feathers, very 
much elongated in the male; feet, lead color. 

Length, 28; wing, 9.50; tail, 7; bill, 2. 

Adult female: Tail feathers, not so much elongated as in the male, 
but broad and pointed; crown and sides of the head, streaked with 
dusky and pale brown; breast, spotted with dark brown or black; 
under parts, white; abdomen and sides showing faint lines of dusky; 
under wing coverts, fuscous, edged with white; axillary plumes, 
white, barred with dark brown; speculum, grayish brown, edged with 
white. The immature male shows considerable variation in plumage, 
the under parts being usually more streaked or spotted than the adult 
female, which it otherwise somewhat resembles. 

Length, 22; wing, 9.25; tail, 3.50; bill, 2. 

This species is abundant during the migrations in Illinois and Wis- 
consin, and is claimed to breed casually in Wisconsin and occasionally 
in northern Illinois. The nest is of grass and sedge, sometimes lined 
with feathers and down and often without. The eggs are 8 to 12, 
pale buff white (sometimes showing a faint bluish tinge), and measure 
about 2.25 x 1.50 inches. 


“Very abundant migrant and rare summer resident. * * * * 
Every year a few pairs breed upon the marshes in this vicinity. 
* %& * & In the spring of 1875, several pairs of these birds nested in 


the prairie sloughs near the Calumet River, and on the 29th of May I 
found a nest containing three freshly laid eggs.’’ (Nelsons, Birds 
N. E. Illinois, 1876, p. 139.) ‘‘An abundant migrant. A few still 
nest within the state, but they are being gradually pushed further and 
further north for the summer season.’ (Kumlien and Hollister, Birds 
of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 20.) 


Genus AIX Bote. 


50. Aix sponsa (LINN.). 
Woop Duck. 


Local name: Summer Duck. 

Distr.: Temperate North America, breeding throughout its range 
from Nova Scotia and southern British Columbia south to Cuba and 
southern California (Mexico, one record from Mazatlan ). 

Adult male: Bill, red, marked with rose-white, and a black stripe 
on the middle of the upper mandible and tip; under mandible, black; 
head, with decided crest which shows white, metallic green, and 
purple; a narrow superciliary line from the bill to the occiput and 
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another stripe of white behind the 
eye, extending to the nape; chin 
and throat, white, extending up- 
wards ina streak on sides of the 
head to the ear coverts; sides and 
front of the lower neck and under 
breast, purplish chestnut, dotted 
with white spots; under parts, 
white, sides sometimes grayish, 
showing faint pencilling of dusky 
lines; upper parts showing bronze-green and purple; speculum, 
bluish green, edged with black and white. 

Length, 18.50; wing, 9.50; bill, 1.40. 

Adult female: Crest, small, but the feathers somewhat lengthened; 
head and neck, grayish, whitening on the chin and front of the eyes; 
front of the neck and breast, pale brown, mottled with grayish; the 
breast showing numerous brown spots, which fade away on the lower 
breast; belly, white. 

Length, 18; wing, 9.30; bill, 1.35. 


The Wood Duck is a common summer resident in parts of Illi- 
nois and Wisconsin, but like most other species it is decreasing in 
numbers. It breeds in both states in suitable localities, preferring 
wooded streams and ponds to the larger lakes. The nest is placed in 
a hole ina tree or large stump, from which the female carries the 
young in her bill down to the water. The eggs are from 8 to 12, 
sometimes 14, pale buff white, and measure about 2.05 x 1.50 inches. 

“Common migrant and rather common summer resident in se- 
cluded localities and is especially abundant in the ‘bottoms’ along 
the rivers in the southern part of the state.’’ (Nelson, Birds N. E. Illi- 
nois, 1876, p. 140.) ‘‘Formerly a very common summer resident in 
all heavily wooded regions about streams; at the present time more 
common during the migrations, spring and fall. * * * * Consider- 
able numbers still nest in favorable localities in the central and 
northern parts of the state and in a few places in southern Wisconsin, 
as about Delavan Lake.’’ (Kumlien and Hollister, Birds Wisconsin, 


E907, P. 20.) 


Subfamily FULIGULIN/A. The Sea Ducks. 


The members of this subfamily have the bill broad, and a flap or 
membranous lobe on the hind toe. Although classed as ‘‘sea ducks”’ 
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because they are partial to salt water, many 
of the species occur in large numbers on 
the interior lakes, rivers,and marshes. Their 
food consists of mollusks, small fish, and 
crustaceans, as well as the roots of aquatic 
plants and seeds. Their nests are usually 
placed on the ground or among rocks, al- 
though a few species, such as the Golden-eye, Buffle Head, etc., lay 
their eggs in hollow trees. 


Genus MARILA Oken. 


51. Marila americana (EyrTon). 
REDHEAD. 


Aythya americana (Eyt.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 52. 

Local name: Redhead Duck. 

Distr.: North America, breeding from Maine, northern Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and California northward. Winters in numbers from 
Chesapeake Bay to Florida and along the Gulf coast to Texas, casual 
as far south as Mexico and Jamaica. 

Adult male: Head and neck, brownish chestnut; lower neck and 
upper breast, blackish; back, apparently grayish, being white pencilled 
with fine, wavy lines of 
black; speculum, gray- 
ish; upper feathers 
edged with black, the 
rest narrowly tipped 
with white. 

Length, 21; wing, 
8.40; tarsus, 1.60; bill, 
2.20. 

Q Adult female: Bill, 
bluish, showing an in- 
distinct bar near the end; head and neck, reddish brown, palest on the 
sides of the head, becoming ashy on the sides of the head; upper 
throat,,white; breast and sides, brownish; belly, white; under tail 
coverts and lower belly, sometimes washed with pale brownish. 

Length, 20.50; wing, 8.30; tarsus, 1.60; bill, 2.20. 

A common species in Illinois and Wisconsin during the migrations 
and, according to Kumlien and Hollister, a few pairs still breed in 
Wisconsin in the marshes about Lake Koshkonong. 

The nest is in a marsh, made loosely of grass and usually lined 


Gh 
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with feathers and down. The eggs are cream white or grayish white, 
and measure about 2.35 x 1.40 inches. 


52. Marila vallisneria (WILs.). 


CANVAS-=BACK. DuCcK. 


Aythya vallisnerta (Wils:), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 53. 

Distr.: North America, breeding chiefly from North Dakota, 
Alberta, and southern Canada, and northwest to Alaska, migrating 
south in winter to the southern and southeastern United States from 
Chesapeake Bay and the Carolinas along the Gulf coast to Texas and 
Mexico; accidental in Cuba. 

Adult male: Head and neck, rujous brown, becoming dusky on 
the crown and chin; the breast and upper portion of the back, 
blackish; rest of upper parts 
and wing coverts showing fine, 
wavy lines of black, general 
appearance being grayish; 
belly, white, the lower portion 
faintly lined with dusky; 
sides, white, showing the 
delicate lines as on the back, 
but very much fainter and 
sometimes wanting. 

Adult female: Head and 
neck, cinnamon brown, paler 
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on the throat; belly, white or grayish white. 

Length, 20 to 22; wing, 8.75 to 9.25; bill, .75 to .80; tarsus, 1.70. 

The peculiar form of the bill will always distinguish the Canvas- 
back from the Redhead, which is the only species with which it could 
be confounded. This species is still common during the migrations 
in both Illinois and Wisconsin. Although it may have formerly 
bred occasionally in Wisconsin, it is doubtful if it does so at the 
present time. Messrs. Kumlien and Hollister write: ‘‘We know of 
three instances of females being seen with nestlings but incline to 
the opinion that the birds were winged and could not continue the 
journey northward.’’ (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 22.) 


53. Marila marila (LINN.). 
ScauP Duck. 


Aythya marila nearctica Stejn., A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 53. 
Local names: Bluebill or Blackhead. 
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Distr.: Northern hemisphere, breeding chiefly (in North America) 
from North Dakota to Alaska and casually to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
The greater number go south in winter to the Gulf states, Mexico, and 
the West Indies. 

Adult male: Head and neck and upper breast, black, showing green- 
ish reflections; back, grayish white, delicately lined with fine, wavy 
lines of black, giving it a grayish appearance; 
speculum, white; under parts, white, the lower 
belly showing grayish tinge. Length, 19; wing, 
8.50; tarsus, 1.50, Dilly a 

Adult female: Patch at 
the base of the bill, white or 
grayish white; rest of the 
head and neck, breast, and 
upper back, brownish; belly, 
at white; speculum, white. 
ils coal Length, 17.75; wing, 8.25; 

tarsus, 1.30; bill, roo; 

The Scaup Duck occurs on Lake Michigan and waters in the in- 
terior of Illinois and Wisconsin during the migrations. More or less 
common, varying in different seasons, but rare in comparison with 


next species. 


54. Marila affinis (Eyron). 


Lesser Scaur Duck. 


Aythya affinis (Eyt.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 53. 

Local name: Bluebill. 

Distr.: North America in general, breeding chiefly north of the 
United States; south in winter to the Gulf coast and West Indies, 
Mexico, and Central America to Panama. 

Adult male: Resembles the male of the preceding species, but is 
somewhat smaller in size; the head generally shows a faint gloss 
of purplish, which in the Scaup Duck is usually 
greenish, and the wavy black bars on the flanks 
are more distinct and heavier; speculum, white. 

Length, about 17; wing, about 8.10; tarsus, 
Beco MOU. 1.7.57 

Adult female: Similar to the female of the pre- 
ceding species, except that it is smaller. 

The white speculum (band on the wing) will 
always distinguish this species in any plumage from 
the Ring-necked Duck, which has the speculum gray. 
Length, about 16.25; wing, about 7.75; bill, about 1.55. 
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The Lesser Scaup Duck is abundant on Lake Michigan and in the 
interior waters of Illinois and Wisconsin during the migrations. It 
may occasionally breed in Iilinois, and, according to Kumlien and 
Hollister, it breeds in Wisconsin. The nest is on the ground, usually 
composed of grass and lined with down. The eggs are 7 to 10, grayish 
buff or olive buff, and measure about 2.25 x 1.60 inches. 

‘““An exceedingly abundant migrant, and in years when the Lake 
does not become frozen over, is a resident through the year. * * * * 
About the time they leave for more northern breeding grounds, they 
congregate in very large flocks on rivers or small lakes and soon 
all have disappeared from these haunts, and none, except the 
comparatively few which remain to breed, are found there again 
until they return in Autumn, about the 5th to roth of October.” 
(Nelson, Birds of N. E. Illinois, 1876, p. 141.) ‘‘An exceedingly 
abundant migrant both spring and fall. * * * * To a limited extent 
a breeding species even in southern Wisconsin, having been known to 
nest anywhere from the southern counties northward.’ (Kumlien 
and Hollister, Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 23.) 


55. Marila collaris (DoNov.). 
RING-NECKED DUCK. 


Aythya collaris (Donov.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 53. 

Distr.: North America, breeding chiefly from North Dakota to 
the Athabaska region and migrating south in winter to the Gulf 
coast, the Greater Antilles, Lower California, and Mexico. 

Adult male: Head and neck, upper breast, and upper back, black, 
usually showing faint bluish reflections when held in the light. In 
the breeding season the male has an orange 
chestnut collar, which 1s usually lacking later in 
the season; belly, white, with 
the lower belly finely lined with 
blackish; speculum, gray; bill, 
dusky, showing a faint bluish 


gray band near the end. 

Adult female: Head, brown- 
ish, the sides mixed with grayish 
brown shading into whitish on 
face about base of the bill; belly, whitish, becoming grayish on the 
lower portion; bill, as in the male. Resembles the female Redhead 
Duck, but is smaller. 

Length, 17; wing, 8; bill, 2. 

The Ring-necked Duck is common in Illinois and Wisconsin 
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during the migrations. It breeds more or less commonly in Wisconsin 
and also does so (or did) in northern Illinois. The nest is built on 
the ground, usually in marshes or at least near water. The eggs are 
from 8 to 12, pale buff or olive buff in color, and measure 2.25 x 1.65 
inches. 

“Tt often passes the winter in the southern portions of Illinois.” 
(Ridgway.) ‘‘This species also breeds about the marshes in north- 
eastern Illinois.’’ (Nelson.) ‘‘Very common during spring and fall 
and to some extent a summer resident. * * * Even at the present 
day some few nest regularly as far south as Rock County and more in 
the less settled regions.’’ (Kumlien and Hollister, Birds of Wisconsin, 
19003,;p. 23.) 


Genus CLANGULA Oken. 


56. Clangula clangula americana (BoNap.). 
AMERICAN GOLDEN-EYE. 

Glaucionetta clangula americana (Bonap.), A. O. U. Check List, 
1895, p. 54. 

Local names: Whistler. Golden-eye Duck. 

Distr.: North America, breeding chiefly from Maine and North 
Dakota northward and westward to Alaska; winters from the Great 
Lakes and New England coast south as far as Cuba, Lower Cali- 
fornia and Mexico. 

Adult male: Head and throat, glossy dark green; a patch of white 
on cheeks at the base of the bill, rather round in form; lower throat 
and under parts, white, encir- 
cling the neck and extending 
slightly upon the upper back; 
back, black; wings, black; many 
of the secondaries, white, and 
; the wing coverts, heavily marked 

: ( | with white, giving the appear- 
oh 2 * ance of a very broad white patch 
on the wing. 

Length, 19.50; wing, 9; bill, 1.50; side of bill, 1.90; tarsus, ajo, 
tail, 3.80. 

Adult female: Head and throat, hair-brown; neck, whitish; upper 
breast and sides of the body, strongly tinged with gray, the ends of 
the feathers being whitish; rest of the under parts, white; back, 
brownish black; wings, black; secondaries, mostly white, forming a 
broad, white wing band; wing coverts, tipped with gray. 
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Length, 16.50; wing, 8.25; bill, 1.30; side of bill, 1.80; tarsus, 
eet Sade 2d ey Ae 

This species is common on Lake Michigan during the migrations 
and in winter. It occurs both in Illinois and Wisconsin and is 
claimed to breed in the latter state. The Golden-eye Duck usually 
builds its nest in a hollow tree. The eggs are 7 to to, pale grayish 
green or grayish blue in color, and measure about 2.30 x 1.70 inches. 

“Common migrant throughout the state and abundant on Lake 
Michigan, where it is usually a winter resident.’’ (Nelson, Birds of 
N. E. Illinois, 1876, p. 141.) “Common migrant and winter resident 
wherever there is open water. There are several breeding records for 
northern Wisconsin and we have ourselves seen adult males at various 
northern points during the summer, but found no actual evidence of 
nesting.’’ (Kumlien and Hollister, Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 24.) 


57. Clangula islandica (GMEL.). 


BARROW’S GOLDEN-EYE. 


Glauctonetta tslandica (Gmel.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 54. 

Distr.: Iceland, Greenland and northern North America, breeding 
from the Gulf of St. Lawrence northward; south in winter to New 
York, Utah, and California. 

Adult male: Head and neck, dark bluish purple; rest of under 
parts, white; a crescent-shaped spot of white on the cheeks at base of 
bill; a band of white about two inches wide 
passes round the neck and joins the white of the 
sides and breast; rest of upper parts, black; wings, 
black; and wing coverts, heavily marked with 
white, and many of the secondaries, white; tail, 
black. 
es Wing, 9.20 (male), 8.70 (female); bill, 1.25, on 

‘ side, 2; tail, 4; tarsus, 1.50. 

Adult female: Resembles the female American Golden-eye, but 
is somewhat larger; head, dark cinnamon-brown; lower throat and 
under parts, white, tinged with gray on the upper breast and sides of 
the body; back, gray, slightly mottled with brown, shading into brown 
on the rump; wings, black; many of the secondaries, white, and the 
greater and lesser wing coverts, tipped with grayish white; bill shorter 
and narrower at tip than in C. c. americana. 

Barrow’s Golden-eye is a rare winter visitant to Lake Michigan. 
Mr. Frank M. Woodruff procured two specimens on Lake Michigan 
near the Daily News Sanitarium, Dec. 11, 1896. (The Auk, 1897, 
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p. 227-288.) “It is a rare winter visitant, reaching here about 
the southern limit of its distribution.’”’ (Ridgway, Ornithology of 
Illinois, 1895, p. 170.) ‘‘A winter resident upon Lake Michigan and 
found irregularly’ throughout the state at that season. A speci- 
men was obtained at Mt. Carmel on the Wabash River, in Decem- 
ber, 1874, by Prof. F. Stein, and I have observed it at Chicago.” 
(Nelson, Birds N. E. Illinois, 1876, p. 142.) Mr. J. G. Parker, Jr. has 
a specimen taken at Fox Lake, Illinois, January 2, 1889. (Butler, 
Birds of Indiana, 1897, p. 622.) ‘Actual records for the state are 
not many. Reported from Racine in 1860 by Dr. Hoy. One speci- 
men was sent to Thure Kumlien from Edgerton in 1877, and one was 
shot by L. Kumlien, Nov. 14, 1896, on Lake Koshkonong.’”’ (Kumlien 
and Hollister, Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 24.) 


Genus CHARITONETTA Stejneger. 
58. Charitonetta albeola (LINN.). 


BuUFFLE-HEAD. 


Local names: Butter-ball. _ Dipper. Buffle-headed Duck. 

Distr.. North America, breeding from Maine and Montana north- 
ward to Labrador and Alaska; south in winter to the United States, 
and occasionally as far as Cuba (one record) and Mexico. 

Adult male: A very small duck; head, upper neck, and throat, 
greenish purple. showing various reflections of bluish and greenish; 
a large white patch on the head, from the eye backwards; back, black; 


Buffle-head. 
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under parts, white; bill, lead color; feet, flesh color; wing coverts, 
and some of the secondaries, heavily marked with white, forming a 
broad, white wing patch. 

Beneth, £2.75: wing, 6; tarsus,'1.20; all, 1. 

Adult female: Head and upper parts, brownish, showing a grayish 
white patch on the side of the head; under parts, white; speculum, 
white. 

Length, 12.50; wing, 5.75; tarsus, 1.20; bill, r. 

This species, like the Golden-eye, builds its nest in a hollow tree 
or stump. It is common in Illinois and Wisconsin during the migra- 
tions and in winter. There is no authentic record of its nest having 
been found in either state, although according to Kumlien and Hol- 
lister: ‘Young still unable to fly have been shot on Pewaukee Lake 
by B. F. Goss.’”’ (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 25.) 


Genus HARELDA Stephens. 


59. Harelda hyemalis (LINnN.). 
OLD-sQuUAW. 


Clangula hyemalis (Linn.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 55. 

Local names: Old Wife. Long-tailed Duck. 

Distr.: Northern hemisphere, breeding from Hudson Bay and 
northern Labrador north to about latitude 82; winters in eastern 
United States from New England to the middle states and casually 
to Florida, on the Pacific side to California and Texas. 

Adult male in winter: Central tatl feathers, black, much elongated; 
outer tail feathers, white; top of the head and back of the neck to 
back; white; a patch of grayish on 
the sides of the head, including the 
eye, which is succeeded by a patch 
of black on the sides of the neck, 
bordered on the lower throat by an 
indication of brown; throat and 
upper breast, pure white; breast 
and upper belly, black, the black 
continuing over the back in a band; 
lower belly and under tail coverts, white; wing coverts, black; quills, 
brown; a pale yellowish band across the end of the bill. 

Adult male in spring: Head, smoky brown or black; crown, black; 
a white patch on the face including the eyes; entire neck and breast, 
smoky brown or black; rest of under parts, dull white; feathers of the 
upper back and scapulars edged with rufous. 
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Eider Ducks. 
Female. 


Male. 


Harlequin Ducks. 
Male. 


Female. 


—_ et — «< 


Female. 


Jl 
g 
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Old Squaws. 


Male. 


Adult female in winter: Head, dull white on the crown, and a 
patch on the side of the back of the head, smoky black or brownish 
black; under parts, fuscous; breast, grayish; belly, white; tail 
feathers, pointed, but not elongated as in the male. 

Length (including tail), 21; wing, 8.50; bill, 1.10. 

Abundant on Lake Michigan in the late fall and winter and occurs 
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occasionally on inland waters in both Hlinois and Wisconsin. Nelson 
records it from Mt. Carmel. ‘‘Small flocks are occasionally seen 
during the fall migration at St. Louis, Mo.”’ (Cooke. ) 


Genus HISTRIONICUS Less. 


60. Histrionicus histrionicus (LINN.). 
HARLEQUIN DUCK. 


Distr.: Northern North America and eastern Asia; south to middle 
Atlantic states, California and Japan in winter; breeds in Labrador, 
Greenland, Great Bear Lake, and intermediate localities about latitude 
65°. Nests in hollow stumps and trees. 

Adult male: Head, variously marked with gray, white, rufous 
brown, and black; a collar of white edged with black passes around 
the neck; a broad band of white edged with 
black commences on the sides of the breast and ex- 
tends upwards; under parts, grayish brown; sides 
heavily marked with rufous brown; 
back, dark slate; the scapularies 
and tertials marked with white; 
speculum, very dark blue; under 
tail coverts, bluish black, showing 
a spot of white on the sides; tail, 


pointed. 

Wing, 7.50; bill, 1; sides of bill, 1.35; tail, 4.50; tarsus, 1.25. 

Adult female: Head, grayish brown; face, whitish; spot of white 
on the ear coverts; entire upper plumage, dull brown; some of the 
feathers slightly washed with grayish; breast, grayish brown, rest of 
under parts, mottled grayish brown; wings and tail, brown, without 
white. 

The Harlequin Duck is a rare winter visitant on Lake Michigan. 
“Rather rare winter resident upon Lake Michigan.’”’ (Nelson, Birds 
N. E. Ill., 1876, p. 142.) ‘‘The Harlequin Duck is a winter visitant 
or resident in Illinois, but is probably not at any time a common 
species.”’ (Ridgway, Orn. of Illinois, 1895, p. 173.) ‘‘Rare winter 
straggler to Lake Michigan. Dr. Hoy obtained at least four specimens 
at Racine.’ (Kumlien and Hollister, Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 25.) 
“Very rare; admitted in Gibbs’ Birds of Michigan. * * * * Prof. 
Ludwig Kumlien writes me that he has taken two specimens in 
Jefferson Co., Wisconsin.”’ _ (A. J. Cook, Birds of Michigan, 1893, p. 
44.) A bird of this species was killed in 1880 on a small lake in 
Marion Co., Illinois, about seven miles from St. Louis, and recorded 
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by Mr. Julius Hurter. (Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, 1881, p. 124.) “It 
is found throughout Illinois in winter and has been taken at St. Louis, 
Mo.”’: (W. W. Cooke, Bd. Migr. Miss. Val., 1888, p. 73.) 


Genus SOMATERIA Leach. 


61. Somateria dresseri SHARPE. 
AMERICAN ErpEerR DUCK. 

Distr.: Atlantic coast of North America, from Maine to Labra- 
dor, south to Delaware and west to the Great Lakes in winter. 

Adult male: Top of head, black, with a stripe of white on the 
middle of the crown; occiput, pale green, the color extending on the 
sides of the neck; rest 
of head, breast and back, 
white, faintly tinged 
with dull pinkish on 
the breast; rest of the 
under parts, black; tail, 
black; point of the di- 
vided culmen extending 
upon the forehead, blunt 
and rounded. 

Adult female: General color, pale rufous brown, mottled and 
banded with black; head, tawny brown, faintly lined and dotted with 
black; some of the secondaries tipped with white. 

Length, about 23; wing, about 11; tarsus, 1.75; bill, 2.10. 

The American Eider Duck closely resembles the Northern Eider, 
the principle difference being in the shape of the divided culmen, the 
points of which are broad and rounded, and not pointed as in the 
latter species. The Northern Eider, however, has not as yet been 
recorded from the Lake Michigan region, although it occurs commonly 
in Hudson Bay. 

A rare resident on Lake Michigan in winter. A young male bird 
of this species was shot by a fisherman on the Lake front in Chicago, 
Dec. 1, 1908. The specimen was purchased by Mr. J. L. DeVine who 
kindly loaned it to me for examination. 

‘Not a very rare winter resident upon Lake Michigan and prob- 
ably occurs in suitable places throughout the state. In my collection 
is an immature specimen obtained near Chicago, in December, 1874.” 
(Nelson, Birds N. E. Ill., 1876, p. 142.) ‘‘ Lake Michigan in winter, 
rare. Recorded at Racine in winter, 1875, by Dr. Hoy. Two spec- 
imens were also taken at Milwaukee and were preserved in the Public 
Museum. The only positive record for the interior that we are aware 
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of is one specimen, a female, shot on Lake Koshkonong in November, 
1891."’ (Kumlien and Hollister, Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 25.) 


Subgenus ERIONETTA Coues. 


62. Somateria spectabilis (LINN.). 
Kine Erper Duck. 

Distr.: Arctic regions, south in winter occasionally as far as the 
Great Lakes and Virginia. It is found.on the Pacific side among the 
Aleutian and Kadiak Islands, accidental as far south as San Francisco. 

Special characters, adult male: Top and back of the head and 
nape, pale bluish gray; a black V on the upper throat; feathers 

bordering the upper mandible and a spot below 
an the eye, black; sides of head below the eye, 


whitish, more or less tinged with green; throat, 
¥ : or of under parts, black; middle and greater wing 
X . dae { 


white; breast and upper back, pale buff; rest 
coverts, white; rest of wings, tail and lower 
back, black; upper back, white; axillars, white. 
Length, 24; wing, 11.25; tarsus, 1.90; bill, 
es cee 
Special characters, adult female: Resembles in 
general coloration the Northern and American Eiders but may always 
be known by the peculiar shape of the upper mandible. 
Length, 21 to 24; wing, 10.50 to 11.30; tarsus, 1.80; bill, 1.25. 
The King Eider is a rare winter resident on Lake Michigan. 
‘Rare winter visitant, perhaps winter resident to Lake Michigan and 
other parts of the state. An adult female obtained at Chillicothe on 
the Illinois River in the winter of 1874 has been sent to the National 
Museum by W. H. Collins, Esq.; of Detroit, Mich. (Ridgway.)’’ (Nel- 
son, Birds N. E. Ill., 1876, p. 143.) Mr. Wm. E. Praeger records a 
male specimen of this species shot in the Mississippi River near Keo- 
kuk, Iowa, in November, 1894. (The Auk, 1895, p. 86.) Kum- 
lien and Hollister (Birds of Wisconsin, p. 26) mention 6 specimens as 
having been taken in Wisconsin: Racine 1, Milwaukee 4, Lake She- 
boygan 1, and others were observed. 


Genus OIDEMIA Fleming. 
63. Oidemia americana Sw. & RIcu. 
AMERICAN SCOTER DUCK. 


Local name: Butter-bill Coot. 
Distr.: Northern North America, breeding from latitude 52° north- 
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ward; winters from New Foundland to North Carolina and casually 
to Florida; on the Pacific side from Aleutian Islands to California. 

Adult male: General plumage, entirely black; bill, black, the upper 
mandible being yellowish orange at the base; feathers on the bill more 
than one-half inch from the nostril; 
no white on the wing. 

Adult female: Brownish, or 
sooty brown; paler on the under 
parts, becoming grayish white on 
the belly; sides of the head, 
whitish; feathers on the bill more 
than one-half inch from nostril; 
no white on the wing. The 


female is smaller than the male. 
gs Dill arse. 
The American Scoter Duck is a common winter resident on Lake 
Michigan, its numbers varying with different seasons. Arrives in 


Length, 19; wing, 9.10; tarsus, 1.65; 


November and leaves early in April. 


Subgenus MELANITTA Boie. 
64. Oidemia deglandi Bonap. 
WHITE-WINGED SCOTER. 


Local names: White-winged Coot. Velvet Duck. 

Distr.: Northern North America, breeding from North Dakota and 
Labrador north to Hudson Bay and the Arctic coast; winters from the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence to South Carolina and casually to Florida, and 
on the Pacific side from Alaska to Lower California. 

Adult male: General plumage, black; upper mandible, orange, 
blackish at the base; a white spot under the eye and a broad patch 
of white on the wing; 
jeathers on the bill less 
than one-half inch from 
the nostril. 

Adult female: Is gray- 
ish brown, showing a 
wash of grayish white 
ate the “base of the ull 
and behind the ears; the 
speculum 1s white, which is a good distinguishing character. 

Length, -21; wing, 12g setarsus, 2; bill: (culmen), Ge7ig-asiee 
IGASUTe, 2.7/5. 


fX\ 
O 
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A common winter resident on Lake Michigan and on the larger 
waters in the interior of Illinois and Wisconsin and abundant during 
migrations. 


Subgenus PELIONETTA Kaup. 


65. Oidemia perspicillata (LINN.). 


SuRF SCOTER. 


Local names: Skunk-head Coot. Goggle-nose. 

Distr.: Northern North America, breeding from Newfoundland 
west to Alaska; winters from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to South 
Carolina and casually to Florida, and on the west coast from the 
Aleutian Islands to Lower California. 

Adult male: General plumage, black, no white on the wing; head, 
black, with a white patch on the forehead and nape; jeathers on the 
bill, less than one-half 
inch from the nosiral. 

A peculiar highly 
colored bill is one of 
the distinguishing 
marks of the male of 
this species, it being 


orange, yellow, black, 
and white, the feathers 
on the top of the bill extending much farther forward than on the 
sides. 

Female and immature: Brownish, showing a whitish spot at the 
base of the bill, and back of the eyes; the female having the upper 
parts, brownish; under parts, ashy gray, shading into whitish on the 
belly. 

Length, 20.50; wing, 9.60; tarsus, 1.65; bill (culmen), 1. 

Zz 


On 
Oo 


aed 


-35- 
This species may always be distinguished from O. americana by 
the forward extension of the feathers on the top of the bill, and from 


side measure, 


O. deglandi by the absence of the white wing patch. 

Abundant on Lake Michigan in fall and winter, and in many of the 
interior waters of Wisconsin and Illinois until ice forms. Leaves for 
the north the last of March. 
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Genus ERISMATURA Bonap. 


66. Erismatura jamaicensis (GMEL.). 
Ruppy Duck. 


Erismatura rubida (Wils.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 59. 

Distr.:. North America in general, from Hudson Bay, British Col- 
umbia and Great Slave Lake to the West Indies, Mexico, Lower 
California, and Central America; breeds nearly throughout its range. 

Adult male in breeding plumage: Top of head and nape, black; 
sides of head, white; chin, whitish; throat, breast, and sides of body, 
flanks and rest of upper parts, deep 
rufous brown; wings, brown, with- 
out white patch; axillars, grayish 
white, with pale brown or grayish 
brown shafts; tail, black, the 
feathers stijj and pointed. 

Adult female: The general color 
of the upper parts is brownish gray; sides of the head and throat, 
whitish, shading into gray on the lower throat and upper breast; 
under parts, silver white, as in the male. 

Length, 15.30; wing, 6; tarsus, 1.20; bill, 1.50. 

The Ruddy Duck may easily be distinguished from other species 
by its small size, and stiff, pointed tail feathers. It is common during 
the migrations in spring and fall, and a few remain in summer, and 
breed in both Illinois and Wisconsin. 

Nelson mentions young birds of this species having been seen in 
northern Illinois, and Cooke states that it is known to breed casually 
in Ohio and Illinois. (Bull. Biol. Survey, No. 26, 1906, p. 63.) It 
breeds regularly in southern Minnesota and casually in Wisconsin. 
Kumlien and Hollister state: ‘“‘A few breed in the state, as about 
Lake Koshkonong, Pewaukee Lake, Lake Horicon, etc., but sparingly 
of late.’ (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 27.) 


Genus NOMONYX Ridgway. 


67. Nomonyx dominicus (LINn.). 
Maskep Duck. 

Distr.: Tropical America in general, including West Indies, 
ranging north as far as southern Texas, accidental in eastern North 
America. Stragglers have been taken in Massachusetts, New York, 
and Wisconsin. 
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Spectal characters, adult male: Front of head and face, black; 
back of head and neck, rich rufous brown, shading into pale chest- 
nut, or tawny brown on the under 
parts; basal portion of wing coverts, 


é white, forming a white patch on the 
>> wing; primaries, brown; feathers of 
ee the back, black, edged with rufous 
roe =, Q brown; tail, black, the feathers stiff 


and pointed; axillars, white; upper 
mandible, light blue in life, showing a narrow middle stripe of black; 
feet, gray. 

Adult female: Top of the head, and a stripe through the eye, 
and a cheek stripe, black, or brownish black; rest of the head, and 
upper throat, pale buff color, whitish on the chin; breast, tawny, 
mottled with black; rest of under parts, washed with tawny brown, 
shading into grayish on the abdomen; back, dark brown, the feathers 
tipped with pale brown, or tawny brown; wings and tail, as in the 
male; axillars, white. 

This tropical species has been taken in Wisconsin; the record is 
as follows: ‘“‘A single female was procured by Thure Kumlien, on 
Rock River near Newville, November, 1870, and is now preserved 
in the collection of the Boston Society of Natural History.” (Kum- 
lien and Hollister, Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 27.) 


Subfamily ANSERIN/A. Geese. 


Geese are gregarious, especially during migrations. When flying 
the flock assumes a V-shaped form and is led (it is claimed) by an old 
gander. They feed principally upon roots, seeds of aquatic plants, 
and grain and are often found in the grain fields in large numbers. 
The sexes are similar. 


Genus CHEN Bore. 
68. Chen hyperborea (PALL.). 


LESSER SNOW GOOSE. 


Local name: White Brant. 

Distr.: North America, breeds from Melville Peninsula to Vic- 
toria Land and probably north to latitude 74°; winters from southern 
Illinois, lower Mississippi Valley, Louisiana, and Texas to Mexico and 
Guatemala, casually to New England. 
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Adult: General plumage, white; primaries, black; and primary 
coverts, pale ash. The immature bird has the head, neck, and upper 
parts, mottled gray and white; the rump and tail are white; under 
parts, white. 

Length, 23 to 28; wing, 14 to 17; bill, 2 to 2.35; tarsus, 2.90 to 
3.20. 

The Lesser Snow Goose is more or less common in Illinois and 
Wisconsin during the migrations, apparently much more numerous 
along the Mississippi Valley than on Lake Michigan. 


68a. Chen hyperborea nivalis (Forsr.). 
GREATER SNOW GOOSE. 


Local name: White Brant. 

Distr.: Northeastern North America, breeds in the far North. 
It is known to winter in numbers in the lower Mississippi Valley and 
on the coast of North Carolina and Chesapeake Bay. Casual or 
accidental as far south as Cuba and Jamaica. 


Snow Goose. 


Adult: Resembles the Lesser Snow Goose, but is larger. Wing, 
17.to 17:75; bill, 2.50 to 270; tarsus, 3.r0 to 3.50.) Not uncommon 


aaa i eh ee 
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in Illinois and Wisconsin during the migrations. More common along 
the Mississippi Valley. 


69. Chen cerulescens (LINN.). 
BLUE GOOSE. 


Local name: Bald Brant. Blue Brant. 

Distr.: Northeastern interior of North America, probably breed- 
ing north and east of Hudson Bay; nest and eggs as yet unknown. 
Winters from southern Illinois throughout the lower Mississippi 
Valley, Louisiana, and Texas; accidental in California, Cuba, and the 
Bahamas. 

Adult: Head and neck, white or white, tinged with orange brown, 
or white tinged with grayish; back and breast, dark slaty brown; 


Blue Goose. 


the feathers margined with lighter brown; wing coverts and concealed 
portion of primaries and secondaries, slaty gray; exposed portion 
of primaries and secondaries, brownish black; greater portion of the 
shafts, white; lower back and rump, slaty gray; under parts, dull 
slaty gray, the feathers margined with pale brown or rusty brown; 
axtillars, hoary gray, with grayish brown shafts. 
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Wing, 16.283. tail, 5.75; tarsus, 2.75; bull. (culmen), a.375) ou 
(nostril to tip), 1.37. 

The Blue Goose is not uncommon along the Mississippi Valley 
during the migrations and occurs both in Illinois and Wisconsin, 
usually associated with White-fronted Geese or Snow Geese. 


Genus ANSER Brisson. 
70. Anser albifrons gambeli (HARTL.). 
AMERICAN WHITE-FRONTED GOOSE. 


Local names: Brant. Speckle-belly. Yellow-legged Goose. 

Distr.: Northern North America, rare on the Atlantic coast; 
breeds in Alaska and winters in southern United States from southern 
Illinois southward and west to Texas, Mexico, and Lower California. 

Adult: Forehead and base of bill, white; the rest of the head, 
brownish; neck, grayish brown, shading into dull white in front; 


White-fronted Goose. 


under parts, whitish, the breast showing black markings; back, ashy 
gray, the feathers edged with brown on the upper part; shafts of 
quills, white; bill, pinkish or reddish or pale white; feet, yellow. 

The immature bird is similar, but shows no white on the base of 
the bill, or black markings on the breast. 

Length, 28; wing, 16; bill, 2; tarsus, 2.90. 
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This species is much less common than formerly, but still occurs 
in more or less numbers in Illinois and Wisconsin during the migra- 
tions. 


Genus BRANTA Scopoli. 


71. Branta canadensis (LINN.). 


CANADA GOOSE. 


Distr.: Temperate North America, breeding chiefly from the Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, Minnesota and North Dakota northward; 
south in winter from the middle Atlantic coast and Gulf states as far 
as Jamaica and on the west side from British Columbia to Mexico. 

Adult: Head and neck, black; a patch of white on the side of the 
head behind the eye extending to the chin; back and wings, grayish 


Canada Goose. 


brown; breast and under parts, dull grayish white, becoming white 
on the belly; tail, black. 

The immature bird is similar, but has the throat and cheeks 
sometimes mottled. 

Size, large; length, 35 to 44; wing, 15.75 to 21; tarsus, 2.50 to 
a275, bill) r.50°to 2.75. 
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The Canada Goose is common during the migrations in Illinois 
and Wisconsin, and once bred in numbers along the upper Mississippi 
Valley, but at the present time a few pairs make their nest occasionally 
in Michigan and Wisconsin, and possibly a very few in Illinois. The 
nest is a mass of sticks on the ground (very rarely in trees). The 
eggs are usually 4 to 5, cream white or ivory white in color, and 
measure about 3.20 X 2.25. 

The following varieties or subspecies are recognized. There are 
apparently no well marked differences to separate them, except that 
of size, and, while the extremes are easily recognized, intermediate 
specimens are numerous. 


7la. Branta canadensis hutchinsii (Sw. & Ricu.). 


HutTcuIins’s Goose. 


Distr.: Arctic America, south to Virginia, the Mississippi Valley, 
Lower California, and Mexico in winter; breeds in the far north from 
Melville Peninsula to Alaska. 

Adult: Plumage, similar to B. canadensis; size, medium; length, 
25 to 34; wing, 14.75 to 17; tarsus, 2.30 to 3.20; bill, 1.20 to 1.90. 

The Hutchins’s Goose is merely a small form of the Canada Goose, 
intermediate in size between it and the Cackling Goose. Common in 
winter from southern Illinois, Louisiana, and Texas, and at times 
abundant in Illinois and Wisconsin during the migrations. 


7|lb. Branta canadensis minima Ripcw. 
CACKLING GOOSE. 


Distr.: Northwest coast of Alaska and Lower Yukon, where it 
breeds. Winters from southern British Columbia to California; 
stragglers occur in the Mississippi Valley and Wisconsin. 

Adult: Breast and upper belly often darker, being brownish instead 
of gray; size, small; length, 21 to 25 inches; wing, 13.60 to 14.50; 
farsus, 2540) to 2-754) Dill, =o5. LO 1-15. 

If this form occurs in Wisconsin or Illinois, it must be considered 
as accidental. 

‘‘Occasional migrant to Mississippi Valley, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Illinois (mentions specimen from Andalusia, Lllinois).’”’ (Ridgway, 
Orn. of Illinois, 1895, p. 123.) ‘‘Sometimes reaches the Mississippi 
Valley; has been killed as far east as Wisconsin.’”” (W. W. Cooke, 
Bird Migration Mississippi Valley, 1888, p. 78.) Messrs. Kumlien 
and Hollister say: ‘‘Credited to the fauna of Wisconsin in Ridgway’s 
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Manual of North American Birds, The A. O. U. Check List, and other 
works, as a straggling migrant. A small goose with short -neck, 
minimum amount of black, dark under parts, and distinct white 
crescent at the forward lower part of black neck marking, is of fre- 
quent occurrence in Wisconsin, sometimes in large flocks made up of 
this kind entirely, and again in company with geese of every varying 
degree of size and marking. 

“Specimens of this character have been examined of barely 
six pounds weight, and in the collection of Mr. Skavlem is a specimen 
weighing five and one-half pounds, which we think could be called 
typical minima. These birds are locally known as ‘bull necks’ 
by the sportsmen. As with the case of hutchinsit compared with 
canadensis, there are also intermediates of every varying degree 
between this form and both the others. There are occasionally large 
geese with dark under parts, slender necks, and a distinct collar of 
white on lower neck. The cheek patches appear to be indifferently 
separated by black on throat or unbroken among geese of all sizes, 
shape, and coloration. We have examined carefully many dozens of 
fresh specimens killed at all times from early fall until late spring and 
frankly admit our inability to satisfactorily unravel the ‘ goose ques- 
tion’ in Wisconsin.’”’ (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 29.) 


72. Branta bernicla glaucogastra (BREHM). 
BRANT. 


Branta bernicla (Linn.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 63. 

Distr.: Arctic regions, breeding in the far north; south in winter 
along the Atlantic coast to the Carolinas, casual in Florida and acci- 
dental in the West Indies. Stragglers have been recorded from Indi- 
ana, Wisconsin, and Nebraska. 

Adult: Whole of the head, neck, and upper breast, black, except 
the sides of the neck, which are speckled with white; back, grayish 
brown; longer tail coverts, white; lower breast, grayish, shading into 
white on the belly. 

Meus, 25) wine, 13; tarsus, 2.25; bill; 1-30: 

The Brant must be included upon the authority of various writers, 
but if it occurs at all so far in the interior, it is merely an accidental 
straggler. Hearsay evidence is of little or no value as regards this 
species, as many of the smaller geese are called Brant by the “gunners.”’ 

Prof. Ridgway includes it in his Ornithology of Illinois on the 
authority of Prof. Cooke. ‘ During the winter of 1883-84, this species 
was represented from Illinois southward by a few rare visitants. 
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There is much uncertainty in using the records concerning this 
species, because it is so commonly confounded with the Snow 
Goose, which is locally known as Brant all through the West.” (W. 
W. Cooke, Report on Bird Migration in the Mississippi Valley, 
1888, p. 78.) ‘Probably a rare visitant, but the only instance known 
to me of its capture in this portion of the country is a specimen taken 
by Dr. Hoy from a flock of three upon the Lake shore near Racine.”’ 
(Nelson, Bds. N. E. Illinois, 1876, p. 138.) ‘‘The Brant has been 
listed as a bird of Wisconsin for a great many years, but when all rec- 
ords are sifted we have left as authentic only the one of Dr. Hoy, a 
single specimen taken at Racine many years ago. This was one of 
three from the shore of Lake Michigan. For the past 30 years we 
have run down ‘ Brant’ records innumerable to find that in every 
case 1t proved to be something else, varying from the common Canada 
Goose to a female Eider Duck.’ (Kumlien and Hollister, Birds of 
Wisconsin, 1903, p. 30.) There are several supposed Michigan records 
(A. J. Cook, Birds of Michigan, 1893, p. 47), and it has also been 
given from Indiana (A. W. Butler, Birds of Indiana, 1897, p. 639), 
but these authorities do not record it from personal observation. 


Subfamily CYGNINAE. Swans. 


During the migrations, swans are found in Illinois and Wisconsin. 
They are easily recognized by their large size and long necks. The 
adults (in the two species which occur in Illinois) are white and the 
immature birds, gray. When migrating the flocks assume a V shaped 
form like the geese. Their food consists of aquatic plants and roots 
and occasionally small mollusks. 


Genus OLOR Wagler. 


73. Olor columbianus (Orp). 


WHISTLING SWAN. 


Distr.: North America, breeding in high latitudes; south in win- 
‘er to the Carolinas and occasionally to Florida. It is common on 
the Gulf coast of Louisiana and Texas and a few occasionally winter 
in southern Illinois. On the Pacific side it winters from British 
Columbia to southern California, accidental in northern Mexico. 

Adult: General plumage, white; bill and feet, black; a small yellow 
spot (which is not always present) on bare loral skin at the base of 
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the bill 1n front of the eye; the distance from the front angle of the 
eye to the back edge of the nostril 1s more than the distance from the back 
edge of the nostril to the end of the bill; this is one of the characters by 
which it may be distinguished from the Trumpeter Swan, which also 
averages larger; bill, and feet, black. 

The immature birds are usually pale, plumbeous gray, with a 
brownish wash on the head and upper neck; feet, pale yellowish, some- 
times pale flesh color or grayish. 

Length, 53;. wing, 21.50; bill, 4; tarsus, 4.20. 

This species is not uncommon in I[]linois and Wisconsin during the 
migrations, being more often observed on the inland waters than on 
Lake Michigan. It grows to a large size, a weight of twenty-five 
pounds being not uncommon, and the flesh of the immature birds 
is excellent. Its flight is very rapid, much faster than the Wild 
Goose and it is claimed a speed of one hundred miles an hour is not 
unusual. When flying the flocks assume a V-shaped form. 

Baird, Brewer and Ridgway state: ‘“‘The age of this swan may be 
known by the color of the feathers, the yearling being of a deep 
leaden tint, with a delicate red bill. In the second year it has a 
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lighter color and a white bill. In the third season the bill has be- 
come jet black and about one-third of its plumage is still tipped 
with gray; and until it is fully five years old an occasional feather 
will present this tint.” 
74. Olor buccinator (Ricu.). 
TRUMPETER SWAN. 


Distr.: Chiefly interior of North America. In early days it 
bred commonly, at least as far south as Dakota. At present its 
nesting range appears to be from southern British Columbia north- 
ward; winters on the Gulf coast of Louisiana and Texas and from 
western British Columbia to southern California. In mild winters 
a few may remain as far north as southern Illinois. 

Adult: General plumage, white; bare loral skin in front of eye, 
not yellow; bill and feet, black; the distance from the front angle of the 
eye to the back edge of the nostril is equal or less than the distance from the 
back edge of the nostril to the end of the bill. 

Immature birds are ashy gray, often tinged with brownish on the 
head and neck; bill and feet, dull yellowish brown, tinged with olive. 

Length, about 63; wing, 21 to 26; bill, about 4.50. 

The Trumpeter Swan occurs sparingly in Illinois and Wisconsin 
during the migrations. It is fast becoming a very rare bird, at least 
east of the Mississippi. 


Ge DEEY FE RO DIES. 


HERONS, IBISES, SPOONBIEES, ETC. 
Suborder IBIDES. Spoonbills and Ibises. 


Family PLATALEID.  Spoonbills. 


A peculiar family comprising half a dozen species and having rep- 
resentatives in both the Old and New World. They resemble Ibises 
in habits and structure, except the flattened bill curiously paddle- 
shaped or spoon-shaped at the end, which is characteristic and from 
which their name is derived. One species occurs in North America. 


Genus AJAIA Reichenbach. 
75. Ajaia ajaia (LINN.). 
ROSEATE SPOONBILL. 


Ajaja ajaja (Linn.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 67. 

Distr.: South Atlantic and Gulf states southward through South 
America to Patagonia and Falkland Islands. 

Adult: Back and wings, a delicate rose white; under parts showing 
rose color; bare skin of the head, greenish and yellow; bill, widened 
at the tip, somewhat spoon-shaped but flat, tinted with greenish 
and yellowish; legs, dull red. Very old birds have the lesser wing 
coverts and upper tail coverts brilliant carmine red. 

The immature bird has general plumage pale pinkish white, with 
no red on the lesser wing coverts. 

Length, 31; wing, 15; tarsus, 4.10; bill, 6.30. 

Although there are no recent records of the occurrence of the 
Roseate Spoonbill in Illinois, it was apparently not uncommon fifty 
years ago in the southern part of the state. | 

Ridgway states he was informed that several specimens were 
killed in the Mississippi bottoms near St. Louis, about 1859. Nelson 
states that it ‘‘used to occur in the bottoms opposite St. Louis.”’ 
‘It has been recorded in early days in Indiana.”’ (Butler.) In A. C. 
Barry’s list (Wisconsin, 1854) he states that it was ‘‘found along the 
Mississippi within the bounds of our state and occasionally about 
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our small lakes in the interior.’”’ Kumlien and Hollister (Birds 
of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 32) state: ‘‘The sole, actual and positively 
authentic record, however, entitling the Spoonbill to a place in the 
present list is from the fragments, head, wing, and leg of a specimen 
procured by Indians at Indian Ford on Rock River, near Janesville, 
in August, 1845, and preserved by Thure Kumlien. These remains 
are still extant in the Kumlien collection.”’ 


Family IBIDID-. _ Ibises. 


Ibises are restricted to the warmer parts of the world. Of the 30 
or more known species, three occur in North America. They are gre- 
garious, usually being found in colonies. They frequent the salt 
water marshes and lagoons as well as inland swamps, rivers, and 
ponds, being rarely found away from the vicinity of water. Their 
food consists of fish, frogs, lizards, and small crustaceans. They 
nest both in trees and marshes. 
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Genus GUARA Reich. 
76. Guara alba (LINN.). 
Wuire Isis. 


Distr.: South Atlantic Gulf states and West Indies, Lower Cali- 
fornia and southward to northern South America. 


Immature. White Ibis. Male. 


Adult: General plumage, white; the four outer primaries, black; 
bare skin at base of bill, orange red in life. 

Immature: Head and neck, dull white, or brownish white, streaked 
with grayish brown; wings and back, grayish brown; rump, white; 
under parts, white. 

Length, about 25; wing, 10.50 to 11.50; tarsus, 3.50; bill, 5 to 7. 

Casual or rare in summer in the extreme southern portion of IIli- 
nois. Mr. Ridgway states (Orn. of Illinois, 1895, p. 109) that while 
in company with Mr. William Brewster, he observed a flock of seven 
or eight examples flying along the Wabash River near Mt. Carmel 
in May, 1878. It has not been observed in Wisconsin. 
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Genus PLEGADIS Kaup. 


77. Plegadis autumnalis (HAssELQ.). 


Guossy [BIs. 


Distr.: Warmer portions of eastern hemisphere. In America 
found casually in southeastern United States and the West Indies. 
Stragglers have been taken as far north as New England, Illinois, 
and Wisconsin. 

Adult: General plumage, chestnut; wing coverts, back and front of 
head showing greenish and sometimes bronzy reflections. 

The immature birds have the plumage more brownish and the front 
of the head slightly mottled; the back, greenish; under parts, dusky 
brown. 

Length, 25; wing, 11.25; bill,5.40. 

Mr. Julius Hurter (Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, 1881, p. 124) records 
an immature specimen taken in Marion Co., Ill., near St. Louis, in 
February, 1880, which was identified by Prof. Ridgway as this species, 
but later Mr. Ridgway (Ornithology of Ill., 1895, p. 112) suggests 
the possibility of its being an immature specimen of guarauna on 
account of the coloring of the legs and bare skin in front of the eye 
in life, as described to him in a letter from Mr. Hurter. Nelson 
writes: ‘‘A very rare visitant. I know of but two or three instances 
of its occurrence.’ In Wisconsin, according to Kumlien and Hol- 
lister, seven specimens have been observed and one shot on Lake 
Koshkonong in 1872, and another was killed on Horicon Marsh, in 
1879. It has also been recorded from Michigan (Cook), and Iowa 
(Anderson). 


Suborder CICONIZ.  Storks. 
Family CICONIIDA. Storks and Wood 


Ibises. 


Two species of this family occur in North America and one of 
these, the Wood Ibis, has been taken in Illinois and Wisconsin. They 
are gregarious, nesting in colonies usually (but not always) in high 
trees. They frequent heavily timbered swamps, wooded rivers, and 
lagoons 
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Subfamily MYCTERIIN. Wood Ibises. 


Genus MYCTERIA Linn. 
78. Mycteria americana LINN. 
Woop Isis. 

Tantalus loculator Linn., A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 69. 

Distr.: Southern United States, California to the Carolinas and 
southward, Middle America to the Argentine Republic; common 
in Florida and some of the Gulf states; casual north to Pennsylvania, 
New York, and Illinois; accidental in Wisconsin. 


Wood Ibis. 


Adult: Head and neck, bare (bluish in life, black in dried skins); 
bill, brownish yellow; legs, bluish; toes, black, the webs, yellowish; 
general plumage, white; primaries, primary coverts and tail, black. 
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Young birds have the head and neck covered with downy feathers 
and the general plumage, dark gray; wings and tail, blackish; sexes 
similar. 

Length, about 48 inches; wing, about 18; bill, about 8.50; tar- 
sus, 8. 

The Wood Ibis is apparently not uncommon in late summer in 
southern Illinois, where it was frequently observed by Prof. Ridgway, 
near Mt. Carmel, and Mr. J. Hurter (Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, 1881, p. 
124) found it numerous in August, 1888, in Madison Co., Ill., near 
St. Louis. Dr. Hoy (1853) records a specimen in the Museum of the 
Wisconsin State Historical Society at Madison, which was shot near 
Milwaukee, in September, 1852. Kumlien and Hollister consider it a 
very rare midsummer straggler in Wisconsin and say that in a letter 
to L. Kumlien, Dr. Hoy stated he had procured a specimen at Racine 
in September, 1868. They also record a third specimen killed on 
Rock River between Janesville and Edgerton. (Birds of Wisconsin, 


1903, P- 33- 


Suborder HERODIT. Herons, Eprets, Bitterns, sere 
Family ARDEID/A. Herons and Bitterns. 


About 70 known species belong to this family distributed through- 
out the world. Many of the true herons are gregarious, while others 


Great Blue Heron. Least Bittern. American Bittern. 
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are only occasionally so, if at all. When undisturbed they usually 
nest in colonies or ‘‘rookeries,’’ as their breeding places are some- 
times called, three or four species often occupying the same tree. 

The Bitterns are not gregarious in the true sense of the word, 
although during the breeding season numbers of nests of the smaller 
species may often be found in close proximity to each other. The 
American Bittern is more solitary in its habits. When feeding they 
frequent the shores of rivers and ponds as well as marshes and 
lagoons. The food consists largely of fish, frogs, and small reptiles, 
which they catch with great dexterity. 


oe 


Subfamily BOTAURINE. | Bitterns. 
Genus BOTAURUS Stephens. 


79. Botaurus lentiginosus (Mon7Tac.). 


AMERICAN BITTERN. 


Local names: Stake-driver. Thunder-pump. 

Distr.: Temperate North America, south to Guatemala, Cuba, 
and Jamaica. 

Adult: Upper parts, brown; wing coverts, edged and mottled 
with tawny and buff and washed with ashy; top of the head and nape, 
slaty, with black streak on sides of the upper neck; neck and under 
parts, tawny white; feathers, edged with dusky and dull brown; legs, 
greenish yellow; a loral stripe of dark brown; bill, yellowish, with a 
dark streak at the top. 

Length, 27; wing, 11.50; bill, 3; tarsus, 3.40. 

The female is smaller than the male and the bird varies in size. 

A common summer resident in Illinois and Wisconsin and breeds 
in suitable localities, building its nest in marshes. The nest is a 
mass of grass, loosely put together. The eggs are 4 or 5, pale olive 
buff color, and measure about 1.95 x 1.45 inches. 

The peculiar “‘booming’’ notes made by this species, on account 
of which it has acquired such local names as Stake-driver, Thunder- 
pump, etc., are admirably described by Mr. Bradford Torrey. (The 
Auk, 1889, p. 1.) In the same article he prints an interesting letter 
from Mr. William Brewster, from which I quote the following: ‘‘The 
bird was well out in the open meadow among short, green grass, grow- 
ing in perhaps two inches of surface water. I got within less than 
thirty yards of him before he took alarm and crouched. Previous 
to this he favored me with several performances in plain sight. 
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He would extend his neck, then drawing in his head suddenly, would 
throw it out with a jerk as if he were affected with violent nausea 
or were trying to get rid of some obstruction in his throat, at the same 
time uttering the peculiar pump-er-lunk. After repeating the move- 
ment and its accompanying vocal notes several times in rather quick 
succession, he would stand nearly erect for a few moments before 
beginning again. As he stood with his back partly towards me, I 
could not see his breast or throat distinctly, but I am sure he did not 
fill the latter with water while I was watching him, for not once did 
his bill descend low enough to get even a hurried sip.” 

The writer has on one occasion had the pleasure of observing 
this interesting performance, and can add his testimony to the effect 
that the bird in question did not at any time lower his bill below the 
level of the body, certainly not low enough to reach the water, which 
at that place, upon later investigation, proved to be about two inches 
deep. 


Genus IXOBRYCHUS Billberg. 


80. Ixobrychus exilis (GMEL.). 


LEAST BITTERN. 


Ardetia exilis (Gmel.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 70. 

Distr.: Temperate North America, from British Provinces south 
to West Indies and South America; less common on the Pacific 
coast. 

Adult male: Crown of the head, black, extending into a small crest; 
back and tail, black, with a greenish tinge back of the neck; wing 
coverts, chestnut brown; some of the wing coverts, tawny yellow; 
front and sides of the neck and under parts, yellowish brown, showing 
white on throat; a patch of brownish black on the sides of the breast; 
bill, yellowish, dusky on the top; legs, green, yellow on the back; 
toes, yellow. 

Adult female: Having the back and crown purplish chestnut 
instead of black. 

Length, 12.50; wing, 4.50; bill, 2; tarsus, 2.10. 

The Least Bittern is a common summer resident in Illinois and 
Wisconsin, breeding throughout both states in suitable localities. 
The nest is usually built in rushes and reeds in ponds or marshy 
places, rarely in bushes. The eggs are bluish white, from 4 to 7 in 
number, and measure 1.20 xX .g5 inches. The Field Museum possesses 
several sets of eggs of this species taken in the vicinity of Calumet 
Lake, Chicago, between June 15th and June 2oth. 
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81. Ixobrychus neoxenus (Cory). 
Cory's Least Bittern 
Ardetta neoxena Cory, A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 70. 
The type of this species was taken in the marshes southwest of 
* When I described this bird in 1886,1 gave it no English name, simply calling it neoxena 


(new and strange). The committee of the American Ornithologists’ Union have since honored me 
by giving it my name. 
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Lake Okeechobee, in 1886, and since then half a dozen specimens 
have been killed in that locality and several in Canada, Michigan, 
and elsewhere, including two in Wisconsin. It has not as yet been 
observed in Illinois. 

Adult: Top of the head, back, and tail, dark greenish black, show- 
ing a green gloss when held in the light. Sides of the head and throat, 
rufous chestnut, the feathers on the back of the neck showing greenish 
black tips; breast and under parts, nearly uniform chestnut, shading 
into dull black on the sides; wing coverts, dark rufous chestnut; all 
the remiges, entirely slaty plumbeous; under tail coverts, dull black. 

Wing, 4.30; tarsus, 1.40; bill, 1.80. 

An adult male was killed at Lake Koshkonong, Wisconsin, May 
22, 1893, by C. E. Akeley. (No. 2041, Field Museum of Natural His- 
tory.) What is supposed to have been a bird of this species is given 
by Kumlien and Hollister (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 34) who write: 
‘In June, 1845, Thure Kumlien found some Indian children playing 
with a small headless heron, using it as a target for bow and arrow 
practice. This was on an Indian encampment on Black Hawk 
Island, Lake Koshkonong. The bird was new to him and he secured 
it and later sent a color sketch to Dr. T. M. Brewer. Brewer pro- 
nounced it some southern species or a different plumage of the Least 
Bittern. A copy, or in fact the original sketch, is still in our posses- 
sion and it plainly shows the specimen to have heen a typical 
Ardetta neoxena.”’ 


Subfamily ARDEIN/. Herons and Egrets. 
Genus ARDEA Linn. 
82. Ardea herodias LINN. 


GREAT BLUE HERON. 


Distr.: North America, from the Arctic regions south to the West 
Indies and northern South America; also recorded from Bermuda 
and the Galapagos Islands. 

Adult: Crest, lengthened; bill, yellow, dark brown on top; legs 
and feet, dark brown; soles of the feet, yellow; a streak from the 
forehead to the middle of the crown, white; sides of the crown and 
crest feathers, black; neck, grayish purple mixed with black and white; 
chin and part of the cheeks, whitish, extending in a tawny line on the 
throat; neck plumes; belly, black, streaked with white; back and 
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Great Blue Heron. 


upper parts, bluish slate or gray. The immature birds show a great 
variety of color in the plumage. 

Length, 48; wing, 20; tail, 7; tarsus, 6.50; bill, 5.50. 

The Great Blue Heron is a common summer resident in Illinois 
and Wisconsin, breeding throughout both states. It usually arrives 
from the south in March or early in April. It breeds in May. The 
nest is a mass of sticks, usually in large trees. The eggs are three or 
four, pale blue in color, and measure about 2.50 x 1.50 inches. 


Genus HERODIAS Boie. 


83. Herodias egretta (GMEL.). 
AMERICAN EGRET. 


Ardea egretta Gmel., A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 71. 

Distr.: Temperate and tropical America, from New. Jersey, [ll- 
nois, and Oregon south to Patagonia; accidental as far north as 
Minnesota and Nova Scotia. 

Adult: Entire plumage, white, having in the breeding season long 
graceful plumes on the back, which extend beyond the tail; bill, 
yellow; legs and feet, black; lores, pale orange, edged with greenish. 

Length, 38; wing, 16; tarsus, 5.80; bill, 4.80. 

The American Egret was at one time a common summer resident 
in Illinois and not uncommon in Wisconsin, but it is now rare. 

‘A rather common summer visitant throughout northern Illinois. 
* * * * * Breeds in southern Illinois and perhaps in other parts of 
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the state.’’ (Nelson, Birds of N. E. Illinois, 1876, p. 131.) ‘“‘“Twenty- 
five to fifty years ago the egret was a common bird on the larger 
marshes and swamps bordering the inland lakes and rivers. * * * * 

* A few single birds or small flocks rarely visit Delavan Lake during 
early fall. * * * * * * Young unable to fly were taken froma colony 
in a tamarack swamp near Jefferson in July, 1863. It was found 
breeding with a large colony of great blue herons to the westward of 
Two Rivers in June, 1880. Also reported as nesting near Waukesha 
in 1866."’ (Kumlien and Hollister, Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 35.) 


Genus EGRETTA Forst. 


84. Egretta candidissima (GMEL.). 


Snowy HERON. 


Ardea candidissima Gmel., A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 72. 

Distr.: Temperate and tropical North America, from Long Island 
and Oregon south to Argentine Republic and Chili. Formerly abun- 
dant in parts of the Gulf coast and Florida; accidental as far north 
as Nova Scotia and southern British Columbia. 

Adult: Entire plumage, pure white, having in the breeding season 
extended plumes on the back and also feathers on the crest lengthened; 


Snowy Heron. 


bill, black, becoming yellowish at the base; lores, yellow; legs, black; 
feet, yellow. 
Length, 22; wing; ompeiarsus so: billie. 


7 
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The Snowy Heron is of accidental occurrence in Illinois and Wis- 
consin, although at one time it was apparently not uncommon in 
southern Illinois. The species is now rate, having been nearly exter- 
minated in the southern states. 

Nelson states that it was much less common in Illinois than 
egretta and occurred about the same time (late summer). Kumlien 
and Hollister say: ‘‘A rare and irregular visitor from the south during 
August and-September. * * * * * In August, 1886, Mr. H. L. 
Skavlem shot six of these birds from a flock of egrets also on Lake 
Koshkonong. This is the last authentic record of any numbers that 
we know of. Of late years very rare.’’ (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, 
P. 35-) 


Genus DICHROMANASSA Ridew. 


85. Dichromanassa rufescens (GMEL.). 
ReEppisH EGRET. 


Ardea rufescens Gmel., A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 72. 

Distr.: Ranges from the Gulf states, north to southern Illinois, 
west to Lower California, south to Mexico (both coasts) and Guate- 
mala, also Cuba, Jamaica, and the Bahama Islands. 

Adult in colored phase: Head and neck, lilac brown; rest of plu- 
mage, dark slate color. This species has the long plumes extending 
from the scapular region of the back during the breeding season; legs 
and feet, bluish, showing dusky on the scales of the tarsus; bill, black 
on the terminal third, the balance, flesh color; lores, flesh color. 

White phase: Entire plumage, white; bill, black on the terminal 
third; balance, flesh color; legs, greenish. 

Length, 29; wing, 14; tail, 4; tarsus,5.30;_ bill, 3.90. 

At one time the white and colored birds of this species were con- 
sidered distinct, but in June, 1879, while in the Bahama Islands, the 
writer took both white and gray, young birds from the same nest. 

This southern species was given by Nelson as: ‘‘Quite common in 
the vicinity of Cairo during the last week in August, 1875.” (Bull. 
Nutt. Orn. Club, 1876, p. 40.) It has not been observed in northern 
Illinois or Wisconsin and there is apparently no record of its occur- 
rence in Illinois since that given by Mr. Nelson. 
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Genus FLORIDA Baird. 


86. Florida cerulea (LINN.). 
LitTtLE BLUE HERON. 


Ardea cerulea Linn.; A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 73. 

Distr.: Eastern United States, from New Jersey, Illinois, and Kan- 
sas, southward through Mexico and Central America to northern 
South America, also West Indies; accidental as far north as Maine 
and Wisconsin. 

Adult: Head and neck, purplish red or maroon, rest of plumage, 
grayish blue; bill, black at the end; basal portion and loral space, 
blue; legs and feet, black. 


Little Blue Heron. 


Immature birds are pure white, except a faint wash of grayish 
blue near the tips of the primaries; legs, olive or yellowish, and the 
basal half of the bill, greenish. 

Young birds of this species are sometimes confounded with the 
Snowy Egret, but may easily be distinguished from that species by 
the slight wash of blue on the ends of the primaries and by the color 
of the legs and bill. 

Length, about 23; wing, 11; tarsus, 3.60. 

The Little Blue Heron is not uncommon in late summer in southern 
Tilinois. Accidental stragglers have also been taken in Wisconsin. 
‘A common bird during the latter part of summer, particularly dur- 
ing August, when (in 1875) Mr. E. W. Nelson found it exceedingly 
abundant near Cairo. Considerable numbers make their appearance 
along the Wabash River, at least as far north as Mt. Carmel and 
doubtless it occurs generally throughout the state.’ (Ridgway, 
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Orn. Illinois, 1895, p. 130.) ‘‘ Rare accidental straggler. A single 
individual was shot on Root River, Racine Co. (Wisconsin), August 
28, 1848, by Dr. P.R. Hoy. A single wing of a decomposed specimen 
was preserved by Thure Kumlien. This was found on the shores of 
Lake Koshkonong in the early fifties.’ (Kumlien and Hollister, 
Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 35.) 


Genus BUTORIDES Blyth. 


87. Butorides virescens (LINN.). 


GREEN HERON. 


Ardea virescens Linn., A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 73. 

Distr.: Temperate North America, from Ontario and Oregon 
south to the West Indies, Middle America, and northern South Amer- 
ica. In the United States, breeding throughout the greater part of 
its range. 


Green Heron. 


Adult: Feathers on top of the head extending in a small crest, dark 
green; neck, chestnut; throat, marked heavily with white; under 
parts, pale purplish or ashy, marked with white; back, greenish, show- 
ing tinge of slate color; wing coverts, green, feathers edged with buffy 
white; bend of wing, whitish; tail, greenish, upper mandible, black: 
lower mandible, mostly yellow, dark on the top; legs, yellowish green. 
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Length, 16 inches; wing, 6.50; tail, 2.40; tarsus, 1.85; bill, 2.30. 

The Green Heron is acommon summer resident in Illinois and Wis- 
consin and breeds throughout both states in suitable localities. 
Nidification commences in May. The nest is a mass of small twigs 
placed in a bush or low tree near water. The eggs are 4 to 6, pale 
blue or greenish blue, and measure 1.50 x 1.15 inches. An admirable 
article on the breeding of this species in Wisconsin is given by Mrs. 
Irene G. Wheelock in The Auk, Vol. XXIII, 1906, p. 432, to which 
those interested are referred. 


Genus NYCTICORAX Forster. 
88. Nycticorax nycticorax nevius (Bopp.). 
BLACK-CROWNED NIGHT HERON. 


Local name: Quawk. 

Distr.: Whole of America, from Ontatio and Manitoba south to 
the West Indies and South America to the Falkland Islands. 

Adult: Crown, head, back, and scapulars, greenish black; fore- 
head, lores, most of the neck and under parts, white or ashy white; 
wings and tail, gray; legs and feet, yellow; two or three very long 
occipital plumes, white in the breeding season. 


Adult. Black-crowned Night Heron. Immature. 
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Length, 24 to 26; wing, 11; tarsus, 3.10 to 3.40; tail, 4.20 to 5.30. 

The immature bird has the general plumage mottled dark brown 
and gray, the feathers marked and streaked with pointed blotches of 
grayish or buff; outer web of primaries, buff color; under parts, 
streaked with black and white. 

A common summer resident in Illinois and Wisconsin, breeding in 
colonies, usually in trees but at times in swampy places among reeds. 
Nelson states he found them nesting in a dense growth of wild rice. 
The eggs are 4 or 5, sometimes 6 in number, pale blue, and measure 
about 2 x 1.45 inches. It arrives from the south late in April and 
the eggs are laid in May and early in June. 


Genus NYCTANASSA Stejneger. 
89. Nyctanassa violacea (LINN.). 
YELLOW-CROWNED NicuHtT HERON. 


Nycticorax violaceus (Linn.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 74. 

Distr.: Tropical and subtropical America, from the Carolinas, 
southern Illinois, the lower Ohio Valley, and Lower California south 
to Brazil; accidental or casual north to Massachusetts and Colorado. 

Adult: Top of the head, whitish buff, extending into a crest; 
sides of the head, black; throat, black; breast and under parts, grayish 
plumbeous; back, plumbeous; two or three very long feathers extend- 
ing as long plumes from the crest; legs, greenish. 

Length, about 23; wing, 13.20; tail, 4; tarsus, 3.70; bill, 2.60. 

Immature birds have the crown dusky, streaked with white or 
buffy white, the rest of the plumage heavily mottled, blotched with 
pointed marks of brown; also marked with buff and dull white; prz- 
martes, slate color, showing no rufous. The immature birds of this 
species somewhat resemble those of the Black-crowned Night Heron, 
but differ from it, having the head darker and no rufous on the pri- 
maries. 

The Yellow-crowned Night Heron seems to be of regular occur- 
rence in southern Illinois, where it is claimed to breed. The nest is 
a mass of sticks usually in a tree near water. The eggs are 4 or 5, 
pale blue in color, and measure about 1.95 x 1.40 inches. As far as 
known it has not been observed as far north as Wisconsin. 

Ridgway states (Ornithology of Illinois, p. 136): ‘‘The Yellow- 
crowned Night Heron occurs during summer throughout at least the 
southern third of Illinois, though of course only in such localities as 
are suited toit. These consist of timbered swamps, where the princi- 
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pal food of the species, consisting of crawfish, frogs, and the smaller 
reptiles, is to be found in abundance. It first became known to the 
writer as an Illinois bird through Mr. Samuel Turner of Mt. Carmel, 
who obtained specimens of the bird and its eggs in the coffee flats a 
According to Nelson it breeds at 


(Birds of N.E. 


few miles south of that place.”’ 
least as far north as Wabash County, Illinois.” 


Illinois, 1876, p. 151.) 


ee ee 


Yellow-crowned Night Heron (adult). 


Use b isdeemed 6 oO) Ore aN Byes 


CRANES, RAILS, ETC. 
Suborder GRUES. Cranes. 


Family GRU HAS “Granes: 


Three species of Cranes (not Herons, which are sometimes wrongly 
called by that name) occurin North America. During the migrations 
they are more or less gregarious, but at other times are usually found 


Whooping Crane. 
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in pairs. They frequent both plains and marshes, but are more com- 
monly found in the open woods and prairies. Their food consists 
of small animals, such as lizards, frogs, mice, and snakes, as well as 
seeds and grain. The loud note of the Sandhill Crane is peculiar, 
somewhat resembling the sounds made by a block when hoisting a 
sail. The nest is large, built on the ground. The eggs are two in 
number. 


Genus GRUS Pallas. 


90. Grus americana (LINN.). 


WHOOPING CRANE. 


Disty.: Interior of North America, from the Fur Countries to 
Florida, Texas, and Mexico and from the Mississippi Valley to 
Colorado. Apparently no longer found on the Atlantic coast, 
except possibly in Florida, where it has become very rare. 

Adult: Bare part of the head, hairy; plumage, white; primaries, 
black; bill, greenish; legs, black; bare skin on the head, carmine red. 
The immature birds have the head feathered and the general plumage 
tinged with pale tawny. 

Length, 52; wing, 23.50; tail, 8.40; bill, 6.10; tarsus, 12. 

The Whooping Crane was formerly an abundant species in Illinois 
and Wisconsin, but is now rare. Even in 1876, according to Nelson, 
it was no longercommon. Hewrites: ‘‘ Once an abundant migrant, 
but is now of rare occurrence in this vicinity. Along the Illinois 
River and more thinly settled portions of the state, it is still common 
during the migrations and a few pairs breed upon the large marshes 
in Central Illinois.’”’ (Birds N. E. Illinois, 1876, p. 133.) In Wis- 
consin, Kumlien and Hollister consider it a rare bird at the present 
time. They say: ‘‘Formerly of regular occurrence in the southern 
and western part of the state during migrations, unquestionably 
breeding to some extent. Thirty or forty years,ago it was not rare 
to see a few among the enormous flocks of Sand Hill Cranes during the 
October migrations, and even flocks composed entirely of this species. 
Of late years adults are exceedingly rare and the last record we have 
of a Wisconsin capture was in October, 1878, when a fine old bird was 
shot in Green Co., and sent to Thure Kumlien. * * * * * * Among 
the flights of the common crane that often remain upon the larger 
dry marshes for two weeks or more in October, there are noticed a 
few large ‘yellowish’ specimens that are presumably the young of 
the year of the Whooping Crane, but they are so shy that approach 
is practically impossible.’ (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 36.) 
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91. Grus canadensis (LINN.). 
LITTLE BROWN CRANE. 


Disiis Agetic and subarctic America, breeding from the Fur 
Countries northward; south in winter into western United States. 

Adult: Resembles the next species, but may be recognized by 
its small size, the wing (carpus to tip) being less than 19 inches, 
and the bill less than 4 inches. 

While there is no record of the occurrence of this species in Illinois, 
it has twice been taken in Wisconsin. Kumlien and Hollister state 
(Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 37): ‘‘ Rare straggler during spring and 
late fall. During the latter part of March and the first part of April, 
1894, a lone crane kept with a flock of Canada Geese on Rock Prairie, 
near Johnstown, Rock County, for some days, and appeared to act as 
chief sentinel while the geese fed in the fields, always flying away with 
the geese when alarmed. This bird was killed on April 4, (1904) by 
L. Kumlien and proved to be a fine plumaged male of this species — 
and very small. It is now preserved in the Museum of the White- 
water Normal School. At least one other that we are positive of was 
shot in Dane Co., late in the fall of 1879, and came into the possession 
of Thure Kumlien, frozen stiff. This specimen was formerly in the 
Museum of Albion Academy.”’ 


92. Grus mexicana (MULL.). 


SANDHILL CRANE. 


Distr.: Southern half of North America; now rare on the Atlantic 
coast, except in Georgia and Florida. Occurs in Wisconsin and 
Illinois during the migrations but much less common than formerly. 

Adult: Front of head, bare, the skin, red; general plumage, brown- 
ish gray, showing more or less buffy gray on the back. The sexes 
are similar. 

Immature birds have the head feathered and general plumage, 
buff gray. 

Length, 40 to 47; wing, 21 to 24; bill, 5 to 6; tarsus, 9 to 10. 

Its large size will distinguish it from the Little Brown Crane which 
it resembles in color, the wing (carpal joint to tip) being always more 
than 1g inches and the bill over 4.50 inches. 

Ridgway states (Orn. of Illinois, 1895, p. 100): ‘‘Sandhill Cranes 
usually arrive in Illinois on their way northward during the latter 
half of March, and return in October or November. Formerly large 
numbers remained within the state to breed, but so thickly has the 
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Sandhill Crane. 


country become settled that those which now do so are very few 
indeed, at least in comparison with former years. As long ago as 
1876 Mr. Nelson stated that while formerly nesting abundantly on all 
the large marshes, but few then bred except on one or two large 
marshes in the central part of the state, where he was informed 
they were still quite numerous. Just where the large marshes in 
question are located, Mr. Nelson has not told us.’”’ Regarding its 
occurrence in Wisconsin, Kumlien and Hollister say: ‘‘Although at 
the present time entirely absent from most thickly settled portions 
of the state, there are still many localities, even in southern Wis- 
consin where it occurs regularly in good numbers. On the ‘Big 
Marsh’”’ near Delavan cranes occur every spring and fall in numbers 
from one hundred to two hundred and fifty, remaining for nearly 
three weeks at a time. A nest of two eggs was procured on this 
marsh, May 30, 1883. * * * * * They were reported as nesting on 
the immense marsh near Palmyra in 1898 and a few certainly bred 
near Mauston in 1896. The last authentic record for nesting in 
southeastern Wisconsin was of two pair which bred near Jefferson 
in tg00.”’ (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 37.) 

The nest is a large affair, composed of weeds, rushes, and small 
sticks, built on the ground, usually in marshy places. The eggs are 
two, grayish olive, spotted and blotched with brown. They measure 
about 3.85 x 2.40 inches. 
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Suborder RALLI. Rails, Gallinules, Coots, etc. 
Family ARAMIDA. Courlans or Limpkins. 


The Limpkins are closely allied to the Cranes osteologically, but 
differ widely in habits, in the latter resembling both the Rails and 
Herons. They frequent swamps and streams and like herons are 
perfectly at home in trees. Their cry is a mournful wailing note, 
from which it is called ‘‘crying bird’”’ in some parts of the south, espe- 
cially in Florida, where it is also known as Limpkin, from its peculiar 
style of walking. They eat large numbers of land snails (Ampullarta). 
The tip of the lower mandible is bent sideways, caused, it is claimed, 
by forcing the bill into the spiral shell to extract the animal. The 
single genus belonging to this family comprises but two known species. 


Limpkin. 
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Genus ARAMUS Vieill. 


93. Aramus vociferus (LATHAM). 
LIMPKIN. 


Aramus giganteus (Bonap.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 76. 

Distr.: Both coasts of Central America and Mexico to the Rio 
Grande, also the Greater Antilles; common in Florida. 

Adult: General plumage, dark olive brown, striped with white, 
the stripes on the body being much heavier than those on the head 
and neck; wing and tail showing bronzy reflections when held in the 
light; under mandible, slightly twisted near the tip. 

Length, 27.50; wing, 13; tarsus, 4.35; bill, 4.50. 

I include this species upon the authority of Mr. Isaac E. Hess 
who writes me: ‘‘A limpkin was taken here (Philo, Champaign Co., 
Ill.) in r896. I have the wings of this bird yet.’’ This is apparently 
the only record for Illinois and far north of its usual range. It must 
of course, be considered an accidental straggler within our limits. 


Family RALLIDA. Rails, Gallinules, 
Coots, ‘ete: 


A large family, nearly 200 species, being known throughout the 
world, 17 of which occur in North America. They frequent the 
marshes and grassy edges of ponds and rivers. Their food consists 
principally of aquatic animals and vegetable substances, seeds, etc. 
Among the true rails, the power of flight is not strong and they rarely 
take wing unless forced to do so, preferring to run and hide in the grass 
and weeds to escape danger. 

The Coots, belonging to the subfamily Fulicine, although ana- 
tomically allied to the true rails, are very different in appearance and 
habits. They often gather in large flocks and swim about in open 
water, at a distance resembling flocks of ducks. 


ae 
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Subfamily RALLINZE. Rails. 
"Genus RALLUS Linn. 


94. Rallus elegans Aup. 
Kine Ratt. 


Distr.: Fresh water marshes of eastern United States, north to 
the Middle states and Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, etc., 
casual to Massachusetts and Ontario. 

Adult: Upper parts, dark brown; throat, white; breast, reddish 
brown; sides, darker, barred with white; back and scapulars, brownish, 


King Rail. 


margined with olive gray; wings and tail, dull brown or olive brown; 
wing coverts, rufous brown. 

Length, 15.40; wing, 6.55; tarsus, 2.25; bill, 2.50. 

The King Rail is a summer resident in Wisconsin and Illinois and 
breeds in both states in suitable localities. Nests in fresh water 
marshes. The eggs are 8 to 12, buffy white, spotted and speckled 
with rufous brown, and measure about 1.70 x 1.20 inches. 
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95. Rallus virginianus LINN. 
VIRGINIA RAIL. 
Distr.: North‘ America in general, from the British Provinces 
south to Guatemala and Cuba. 


Adult: Having somewhat the appearance of a very small King 
Rail; upper parts, dusky or blackish; feathers, edged with grayish 


Virginia Rail. 


brown; wings, brownish; under parts, dark rufous brown; throat, 
white; lores, ashy white, shading into gray on the cheeks; flanks 
and under tail coverts, barred and spotted with white and black. 

eneth; 9 yo; wane,.4.25; tarsus, 1.35; bill, 1-55: 

A common summer resident in Illinois and Wisconsin, breeding 
throughout both states. Inhabits swamps and marshes. Nests 
on the ground. The number of eggs varies from 7 to 12. They are 
pale buff color, spotted and speckled with rufous brown, and meas- 
ure about 1.25 x .g5 inches. In northern Illinois the eggs are laid 
late in May or early in June. 


a 
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Genus PORZANA Vieill. 


96. Porzana carolina (LINN.). 
. SORA OR CAROLINA RAIL. 
Disir.: Temperate North America, south to West Indies, Cen- 
tral America, and northern South America. 


Adult: Above, reddish brown, streaked with black and some of 
the feathers edged with white; flanks and linings of the wings, barred 


Carolina Rail. 


with white and black; abdomen, dull white; a stripe of black passing 
from the bill down the center of the throat but not reaching the breast; 
whole of the breast, a cheek patch and superciliary line, slate color; 
crown, chestnut, with a black stripe through the center; carpus, edged 
with white; crissum, rufous, shading into whitish. 

Length, 7.75; wing, 4.20; tail, 2; tarsus, 1.38; bill, 275. 

The Carolina Rail is an abundant summer resident in Illinois and 
Wisconsin, breeding everywhere in suitable localities. The nest is 
of grass in swampy places. The eggs are from 8 to 14, pale buffy 
white, spotted and marked with rufous brown, and measure about 
I.20xX.goinches. In northern Illinois incubation begins early in May, 
but is somewhat later in Wisconsin. There isa set of eggs in the Field 
Museum collection, taken at Goose Lake, Waseca Co., Minnesota, 
June 3, 1892. 
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Genus COTURNICOPS Bonap. 
97. Coturnicops noveboracensis (GMEL.). 
YELLOW RAIL. 


Porzana noveboracensis (Gmel.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 79. 

Distr.: Chiefly eastern North America, north to Nova Scotia 
and Hudson Bay, casually west to Nevada and California; accidental 
in Cuba and Bermuda. 

Adult: Above, streaked with blackish and yellowish brown; 
feathers, barred and mottled with white; under parts, yellowish 


Yellow Rail. 


brown, palest on the belly; feathers of the breast, tipped with dark 
brown; under surface of wings, white; a pale yellowish brown super- 
ciliary stripe. 

Length, 6; wing, 3 to 3.50; tarsus, .go to 1.00. 

The Yellow Rail isa summer resident in both I]linois and Wisconsin. 
It is not uncommon but is seldom seen in comparison with other 
species, if we except the Little Black Rail. It breeds in Wisconsin 
and at least in the northern part of Illinois. 

Mr. Nelson gives it as ‘‘not very rare’ and states that a set of six 
eggs were taken with the bird, May 17, by Mr. J. W. Tolman at Winne- 
bago, Ill., and are now in the possession of the Smithsonian Institution. 
Kumlien and Hollister give it as a summer resident in Wisconsin. 
They say: ‘“‘Not nearly so rare as generally supposed, though by no 
meanscommon. Wehaveauthentic records from Racine, Milwaukee, 
Elm Grove, Delavan, Janesville, Milton, etc.,and even breeding records 
as far north as Brown Co.”’ (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 39.) 

This species builds its nest ina well-covered marsh. The eggs are 
six or more, buffy white, spotted heavily on the larger end with 
brown. They measure about 1.10 x .85 inches. 


| 
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Genus CRECISCUS Caban. 


98. Creciscus jamaicensis (GMEL.). 
Brack Ral. 


Porzana jamatcensts (Gmel.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 79. 

Distr.: Temperate North America, from Massachusetts, Illinois, 
and Oregon south to the West Indies and Guatemala. 

Adult: Top of the head, dusky; nape and upper back, brownish 
chestnut; rest of back and upper tail feathers, dusky or smoky brown, 
finely barred with white; throat, gray or ash 
gray; belly, gray; flanks and lower belly and 
undertail covers, banded with white; bill, black. 

Length, 5; wing, 2.50 to 3.20; tarsus .85 to 
.go. 

The Black Rail is a regular summer resident 
in Illinois and perhaps in southern Wisconsin, 
but on account of its small size and retiring 
habits it is rarely seen. 

According to Nelson, it is not very rare in 

Black Rail. northern Illinois and breeds. He records the 
finding of a set of ten eggs of this species by Mr. Frank Dewitt, near 
the Calumet River, June 19, 1875. (Birds N.E. Illinois, 1876, p. 134.) 
Kumlien and Hollister say: ‘‘The only record we are aware of is the 
following: August 20, 1877, a Marsh Hawk was killed by Frithiof 
Kumlien from a muskrat house on the border of Lake Koshkonong. 
When noted first it was eating something and this proved to be a 
little black rail. We are quite sure of having seen it on one occasion, 
but the above is probably the only authentic record for the state as 
yet.’ (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 39.) 

The nest is of grass, built on the ground. The eggs are 8 to tro, 
creamy white or dull white, and measure about 1 x .80 inches. An 
admirable account of the breeding and distribution of this species is 
given by Dr. J. A. Allen in the Auk, Vol. XVII, 1900, p. 1. 
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Subfamily GALLINULIN/. Gallinules. 
Genus IONORNIS Reich. 


99. lIonornis martinica (LINN.). 
PuRPLE GALLINULE. 


Distr.: Southern United States, West Indies, Middle America, 
and northern South America, casual as far north as Maine and Wis- 
consin, 

Adult male: Head, neck, and under parts, bluish purple, grading 
into black on the belly; above, olive; wing coverts, bluish; back, olive; 
crissum, white; frontal plate of the bill, blue; bill, red, tipped with 
yellow; legs, yellow. 

Length, 11; wing, 6.50; tail, 2.65; tarsus, 2.30. 

The Purple Gallinule is of rare occurrence in Illinois in summer, 
and a straggler in Wisconsin. Butler (Birds of Indiana, 1897) 
states that it ‘breeds northward to southern Illinois,’ but I find no 
record of the eggs having been taken there. Nelson (Birds N. E. 
Ill., 1876, p. 135) mentions a specimen taken near Chicago, by Mr. 
C. N. Holden, Jr., in May, 1866; and Mr. Ruthven Deane records a 
second Illinois specimen killed by Mr. T. G. Windlass, near Coal City, 
Grundy Co., on April 24, 1900. (The Auk, Vol. XIX, 1902, p. 77.) 
Kumlien and Hollister give three records for Wisconsin, including 
one by Dr. Hoy, Janesville, Milwaukee and Racine. It has also 
been taken in Missouri, Iowa and Ohio. 


Genus GALLINULA Brisson. 


100. Gallinula galeata (Licnr.). 
FLORIDA GALLINULE. 


Distr.: Temperate and tropical America, from Canada to Brazil 
and Chili, including the West Indies. 

Adult: Head, blackish; bill, tipped with green, rest of bill and 
frontal plate, deep red; upper back, slaty; lower back and wings, olive 
brown; under parts, dark slate color; lower belly, grayish; feathers, 
faintly tipped with white; some of the feathers on the sides have the 
inner webs white near the tip, giving the appearance of white stripes; 

.under tail coverts, black; tail, white and black; legs, olive green, red- 
dish near the body. 

Length, 13; wing, 6.60; tail, 
shield, 1.75; bill, from gape, 1. 


.10; tarsus, 2; bill, including frontal 
5h 
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Florida Gallinule. 


This species is a common summer resident in Illinois and the 
greater part of Wisconsin, and breeds in both states. The majority 
of them arrive early in May and the eggs are laid in June. The nest 
is a mass of reeds and weeds ina swamp or marsh. The eggs are 8 to 
12 in number, buff white, spotted and speckled with brown, and meas- 
ure 1.80 x 1.25 inches. The Field Museum possesses a set of 11 eggs 
taken June 6, 1903, at Fox Lake, Il., and another set taken in a marsh 
near Chicago, May 30, 1888. 


Subfamily BULICINAY Coots: 
Genus FULICA Linn. 


101. Fulica americana GMEL. 
AMERICAN Coot. 


Distr.: North America, from Greenland and Alaska south to the 
West Indies and Veragua, in winter. 

Adult: General plumage, dark slate color; head and neck, black- 
ish; bill, whitish, marked with reddish black on the upper mandible; 
frontal plate, brownish white; legs and feet, dark olive, the toes having 
peculiar semicircular flaps or webs; abdomen, grayish; edge of wing 
and ends of secondaries, white. 
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American Coot. 


Length, 14.75; wing, 7.45; tail, 2.30; bill, from frost edpeuar 
frontal plate, 1.40. 

The Coot or Mud-hen, as it is often called, is a common summer 
resident in Wisconsin and Illinois, breeding in suitable localities. 
It may always be distinguished from the Gallinule by the peculiar 
lobate or scalloped webs on the toes. It breeds in May and early 
June. The nest is built in a marsh or swampy place in the vicinity 
of ponds and small lakes and is composed of reeds and grass. The 
eggs vary in number from g to 14. They are pale buff or buffy white, 
finely speckled with dark brown, and measure about 1.85 x 1.28 
inches. 
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SHORE BIRDS AND MARSH BIRDS. 
Family PHALAROPODID&.  Phalaropes. 


Phalaropes somewhat resemble sandpipers in appearance, but 
unlike them, are fond of swimming about on the water like miniature 
ducks. One species is often seen in flocks far out at sea. The inland 
forms frequent the ponds, lakes, and rivers. The female, contrary 
to the usual rule (in birds), is more highly colored than the male 
and is larger. All of the three species comprising this small family 
occur in North America. The marginal webs on the toes will distin- 
guish them from the sandpipers. 
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Wilson's Phalarope. Red Phalarope. Winter plumage. 
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Genus PHALAROPUS Brisson. 


102. Phalaropus fulicarius (LINN.). 
RED PHALAROPE. 

Crymophilus fulicarius (Linn.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 82. 

Distr.: Arctic regions, south in winter, chiefly along the coast, 
to the Middle states in eastern North America and Lower California 
in the West. 

Adult male in summer: General under parts and sides of the neck, 
purplish brown; upper tail coverts, purplish brown, slightly darker 
than the under parts; crown of the head and 
base of the bill, smoky black; sides of the head, 
white, extending to the nape; rump, white; 
back, black; feathers, edged with tawny brown; 
primaries, dusky, the shafts being white, and 
the base of the feathers, white; some of the 
secondaries, white; bill, yellowish brown, dark 
on the tip; feet, dull yellow. 

Adult in winter: Head and under parts, white; a small patch 
around the eye and a nuchal crest, dusky; the under parts of the body 
are tinged with ashy gray on the sides; upper parts, grayish ash color; 
wings, showing a distinct white bar; bill, dusky; feet, brownish. 

Length, 7.70; wing, 5.10; tail, 2.50 bill, .94; tarsus, .80. 

The Red Phalarope is a comparatively rare bird in [Illinois and 
Wisconsin. Small flocks occasionally occur on Lake Michigan and 
some of the inland waters during the migrations. 

Ridgway includes it as a rare migrant. Nelson in his Birds of 
Northeastern Illinois (1876, p. 125) says: ‘‘Exceedingly rare, occurs 
only during the migrations.’”’ Kumlien and Hollister (Birds of Wis- 
consin, 1903, p. 41) state that small flocks may be met on Lake 
Michigan and Lake Superior in autumn and occasionally straggling 
individuals wander to the inland lakes. They also give several re- 
cords of specimens killed in the state. 


Phalaropus fulicarius. 


Genus LOBIPES Cuvier. 
103. Lobipes lobatus (LinN.). 
NORTHERN PHALAROPE. 


Phalaropus lobatus (Linn.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 82. 
Distr.:: North portion of northern hemisphere, breeding in Arctic 
latitudes; south in winter to the tropics. 
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Adult female in summer: Upper plumage, dark 
plumbeous; the back, streaked with buff; sides and 
front of the neck, rufous brown; greater wing coverts, 
tipped with white; belly, white. 

apie Tapaces. Adult male in summer: Similar to the female but 
paler; little, if any, rufous on the front of the neck. 

Winter plumage: Upper plumage, grayish; forehead, sides of the 
neck, cheeks, and under parts, white; top of the head, dull gray; the 
feathers edged with dull white; a dusky spot on side of head and in 
front of the eye; breast, tinged with gray. 

Length, 7.50; wing, 4.25; tarsus, .80; tail, 2; bill, .80 to .go. 

The Northern Phalarope occurs in Illinois and Wisconsin during 
the migrations, and although there are numerous records of its capture 
in both states, it is by no means common. Kumlien and Hollister 
state that it is frequently taken on Lake Koshkonong in August. 
Mr. G. A. Abbott informs me that he killed a specimen on Lake Calu- 
met near Chicago, in September, 1903. 


Genus STEGANOPUS Vieill. 


104. Steganopus tricolor VIEILL. 


WILSON’S PHALAROPE. 


Phalaropus tricolor (Vieill.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 83. 

Distr.: Chiefly interior of North America, breeding from northern 
Illinois northward; south in winter to South America. Common 
along Mississippi Valley during migrations, rare or. casual on the 
Atlantic coast. 

Adult female in summer: Crown and middle 
of back, pearl gray; nape, white; superciliary 
stripe, white; a dusky or black streak from the 
eye to the sides of the neck; sides of upper back, 
chestnut, bordering the gray; middle throat and 
breast tinged with pale rufous brown; chin, 
white; belly, white. 

Adult male in summer: General resemblance 
to the female, but smaller and much paler in coloration; the crown 
and back, more brownish. 

Adult in winter: Upper plumage, the feathers more or less edged 
with white; wings, fuscous, or gray brown; coverts, edged narrowly 
with white; under parts, white. 


Steganopus tricolor. 
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Female: Length, 9.10 to 10.05; wing, 5.20 to 5.40; tarsus, 1.25 
torciad:. bill, 1.@5.t0 1.40. 

Male: Length, 8.40 to 9.10; wing, 4.60 to 4.90; tarsus, 1.20 to 
130; bill, 1.20 to 1,30. 

Wilson’s Phalarope is a rather common summer resident and breeds 
in northern Illinois and Wisconsin. The male of this species, as in 
the other Phalaropes, is smaller than the female and not so highly 
colored; he also takes upon himself many domestic duties usually 
assumed by the female; he sits on the nest, contrary to the usual 
custom, and devotes himself to the young chicks. The nest is merely 
a slight depression in the ground, more or less lined with grass. The 
eggs are usually four, cream white, heavily blotched with dark brown, 
and measure about 1.25 x .g5 inches. 


Family RECGCURVIROST RIDA. -Avocee 
and Stilts. 


A small family characterized by long slender legs and extreme 
slenderness of bill. Two species occur in eastern United States. 
They are usually seen in flocks wading about in shallow water, but 
they are expert swimmers as well as waders. 


Genus RECURVIROSTRA Linn. 


105. Recurvirostra americana GMEL. 
AMERICAN AVOCET. 


Distr.: Temperate North America, north of the Saskatchewan 
and Great Slave Lake, south to Guatemala and the West Indies in 
winter: rare in eastern United States. 

Adult in summer: Bill, very slender and curved upwards; feet, 
partly webbed; general plumage, white, becoming cinnamon brown 
on the head and neck, but remaining whitish at the base of the bill; 
primaries, black; most of the secondaries, white, forming a broad 
white patch on the wing; tail, ashy gray; legs, bluish; bill, black. 

Adult in winter: Head and most of the neck, ashy gray; tail, 
ashy gray; rest as in summer plumage. 

Length, 18 to.20;.. wing,7-50 40,9; tail, 3.503) bill? si25 tosses 
tarsus, 3.60. 
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Avocet. 


The Avocet is of occasional occurrence in Illinois and Wisconsin. 
Nelson says (Birds N. E. IIl., 1876, p. 124): ‘‘A rare migrant, gener- 
ally occurs in small parties the last of April and the first or May and 
during September and the first of October. Frequents the borders 
of marshy pools.’”’ Regarding its occurrence in Wisconsin, Kum- 
lien and Hollister say: ‘‘Specimens of this peculiar wader were taken 
by Thure Kumlien at different times from 1844 to 1875. Three were 
shot on Lake Koshkonong, September, 1873. Bred in Green Bay 
in 1879, where downy young were seen in the possession of a taxider- 
mist, by L. Kumlien. Those taken by Thure Kumlien were more 
often taken in September and October and were principally young 
birds. A specimen in the Milwaukee Public Museum is labelled 
‘Wis.’ At the present time it must be considered as exceptionally 
rare.’’ (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 42.)  ‘‘East of the Mississippi 
it breeds from Illinois northward.’”’ (W. W. Cooke, Bird Migr. 
Miss. Val., 1888, p. go.) 

The nest is merely a depression in the ground in marshy places. 
The eggs are three or four, olive clay color, marked and spotted with 
chocolate brown, and measure about 2 x 1.40 inches. 
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Genus HIMANTOPUS Brisson. 
106. Himantopus mexicanus (MULL.). 
BLACK-NECKED STILT. 
Distr.: Temperate North America, from northern United States 
southward to the West Indies, northern Brazil and Peru; rare in 
eastern United States, except in Florida, where it breeds. 


Stilt. 


Adult: Top and sides of the head and back of the neck and back, 
black; under eyelid and a spot above and behind the eye, forehead, 
and sides of the head under the eye, white; rest of under parts, with 
the rump and upper tail coverts, white; tail, ash gray or pearl gray; 
bill, black; legs, red in life. 

The immature bird has the upper parts brownish; feathers, edged 
with whitish; wings, blackish, some of the feathers, tipped with white; 
wing coverts, edged with buff or tawny brown; under parts, white, 
mottled with black and tawny brown. 

Length, 15.50; wing, 9; tail, 3; tarsus, 4.25; bill, 2.70. 

The Black-necked Stilt is of casual occurrence in southern Illinois, 
although probably rare at the present time. Nelson considered it 
an exceedingly rare visitant in northern Illinois and states there is a 
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fine specimen taken in McLean County, Illinois, in the collection of 
the Illinois Natural History Society at Normal, Ill. Ridgway says 
(Orn. of Ill, 1895, p. 76): ‘‘While on record only as a summer 
visitant, the Stilt undoubtedly breeds in some portions of the state.”’ 
In Wisconsin, it is a very rare straggler, the only known record being 
that of Dr. Hoy (Transactions of the Wisconsin Agri. Soc., Vol. II, 
1852, p. 355) who says: ‘‘Met a small flock of these singular birds 
near Racine, in 1847.” 

This species is given in Gibbs’s Birds of Michigan as a ‘‘rare tran- 
Stent.” 


Family SCOLOPACID. Snipes, 
Sandpipers, etc. 


The Scolopacide comprise a large family, a hundred or more species 
being known from various parts of the world. Nearly 50 species 
occur in North America. The greater portion of these birds frequent 
the beaches and marshes, some, however, are partial to open fields. 
The majority of them procure their food by probing with their sensi- 
tive bills in mud or sand. Their flesh is excellent and they are much 
sought after by sportsmen during the migrations. 


Genus PHILOHELA Gray. 


107. Philohela minor (GMEL.). 
WoopDcocK. 


Distr.: Eastern North America, from British Provinces westward 
to North Dakota and Kansas and south to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Adult: Bill, long, corrugated near the end; upper parts variegated 
with tawny rufous, brown and black; head, rufous brown, banded 
on the occiput with alternate bands of black and tawny brown; a 
line of black from the eye to the bill; a narrow patch on the sides of the 
lower head, blackish; throat, pale rufous or rufous white; under parts 
of the body, pale rufous; quills, brownish; three outer primaries, very 
narrow;; tail feathers, dusky, tipped withash; bill, pale brown, yellow- 
ish at the base; legs, reddish; bill, light brown, paler and yellowish 
at base. 

Length, 11.50; wing, 5.45; tarsus, 1.30; bill, 2.90 to 3.05. 
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Woodcock. 


A common summer resident in Illinois and Wisconsin, breeding in 
timbered swamps and in the bottom lands along rivers and streams. 
Its presence is often indicated by numerous holes in the soft ground 
made by its bill when probing for its food. Arrives from the south 
late in March or early in April. The whistling sound made by this 
bird when suddenly ‘‘flushed’’ is caused by the rapid movement 
through the air of the stiff, narrow outer primaries and is not vocal 
as some suppose. 

Mrs. Irene G. Wheelock writes me regarding the unusual occur- 
rence of a bird of this species in Wisconsin in winter, stating that on 
january 3, 1908, a Woodcock was flushed in a clump of spruce trees 
on the grounds of Mr. Charles L. Hutchinson at Lake Geneva. The 
mud in the sun warmed hollow showed numerous ‘‘borings.”’ 

The nest is usually a mat of leaves placed on the ground. The 
eggs are four, pale buff color with more or less distinct markings of 
rufous brown. They measure about 1.60 x 1.25 inches. The Field 
Museum collection contains a set of four eggs taken by Mr. G.°A. 
Abbott in Cook County, Ilinois, April 12, 1903. 
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Genus GALLINAGO Koch. 


108. Gallinago delicata (Orb). 
WILSON’S SNIPE. 


Local names: English Snipe. Jack Snipe. 

Disir.: North America, breeding from northern United States 
northward; south to the West Indies, Middle America, and northern 
South America, in winter. 

Adult: Bill, long and straight, being slightly enlarged near the 
tip and showing numerous small pits; no web between outer and mid- 
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Wilson's Snipe. 


dle toes; general upper parts, dark brown, tawny brown, pale yellow, 
dull white; top of the head, black, with middle stripe of tawny brown; 
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outer web of first primary, white; greater wing coverts, brownish 
or dusky, with white tips; axillars and under surface of wings, barred 
with black; upper tail coverts, tawny brown, barred with black; 
tail feathers, chestnut brown, with subterminal black bar; tips, white, 
and feathers marked with black at the base; under parts, white; 
breast and throat, speckled and lined with brown; sides of the body, 
brownish, barred with dull black. 

Length, 11; wing, 5; tail, 2.20; tarsus, 1.25; bill, 2.40 to 2.60. 

This species is abundant in Illinois and Wisconsin during the 
migrations, and some remain to breed in both states, but more com- 
monly in Wisconsin than in Illinois. 

The nest is on the ground. The eggs are usually four, grayish 
or brownish olive, heavily blotched with chocolate brown mostly at 
the larger end. They measure 1.65 x 1.20 inches. 

An interesting account of the breeding of this species in Illinois 
and Indiana is given by Mr. Ruthven Deane (The Auk, Vol. XVI, 
1899, p. 270). He states that it must breed more commonly in Illi- 
nois and Indiana than is generally supposed, as he found them very 
numerous at English Lake, Indiana, in the latter part of July and 
early in August and refers to numbers of specimens having been taken 
near Davis Station, Ind., and near Waukegan, III. 

In some localities in the Southern States, during the winter months, 
thousands of these birds are killed on the marshes where they collect 
on some especially good feeding ground. When first disturbed they 
utter a peculiar cheep as they rise from the ground, often repeated 
during their flight, which is very irregular, making them one of the 
most difficult birds to shoot. 


Genus MACRORHAMPHUS Forster. 


109. Macrorhamphus griseus (GMEL.). 


DowITCHER. RED-BREASTED SNIPE. 


Distr.: Eastern North America, breeding far north; south to the 
West Indies and Brazil, in winter. 

Adult in summer: A small web between the outer and middle 
toes; upper parts, blackish; feathers, edged with tawny brown; top 
of head, blackish, mottled with tawny brown; under parts, red brown, 
banded on the sides; throat and breast only, slightly spotted, entirely 
without spots in some plumages; tail and upper tail coverts, barred 
with black; bill, dark olive, 

Adult in winter: Upper parts, grayish, the feathers showing 
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Dowitcher. 


faint edges of buff on the back; chin and superciliary stripe, dull 
grayish white; breast, gray, showing slight traces of tawny (often 
entirely absent); rest of under part, dirty white, mottled on the 
crissum; tail, banded dark brown or black and white. 

Length, 10.30; wing, 5.70; tarsus, 1.30; bill, 2.20 to 2.50. 

The Dowitcher was at one time common, but now occurs only 
as a rather rare migrant in Illinois and Wisconsin. It is difficult to 
determine the relative abundance of this species in comparison with 
the next, from the fact that the ordinary sportsmen, as a rule, do 
not recognize them as different. 


110. Macrorhamphus scolopaceus (Say). 


LONG-BILLED DOWITCHER. 


Distr.: Western North America, breeding from Alaska to the 
Arctic coast; south from the United States and Mexico in winter; 
casual on the Atlantic coast. 

Adult: Resembles the preceding species, but the bill is longer, 
and in breeding plumage, the sides of the body are more distinctly 
barred with black; the throat and breast more rufous, and the general 
plumage more highly colored. 

In winter the principal difference is one of size. 

Length, 11; wing, 6.05; tarsus, 1.55; bill, 2.20 to 2.60. 

This species is still more or less common in Illinois and Wisconsin 
during the migrations. Itis (or was) a well-known bird to sportsmen, 
and its long, snipe-like bill will always distinguish it from other species 
of shore birds, except the Wilson’s Snipe, from which it may be known 
at a glance by the small web between the outer and middle toes, and 
by its differently marked tail and tail coverts. It occurs in flocks, and 
where it has not been persecuted by gunners, is very tame and unsus- 
picious. It was formerly very abundant, but being easy to kill, great 
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numbers of them were shot by market hunters, until now it is almost 
a rare bird in localities where it was once exceedingly numerous. 

Kumlien and Hollister state (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 44): 
“Young still unable or barely able to fly were taken on several oc- 
casions. There is positively no question that considerable numbers 
bred in Wisconsin from 1865 to 1875 and in 1872 and 1873, as far south 
as Lake Koshkonong. In August the fully fledged young return from 
the north in great flocks.” This is out of its usual breeding range and 
apparently its eggs were not actually found. It is well to note, 
however, that Cook in his Birds of Michigan (1893, p. 58) says: 
“Prof. Ludwig Kumlien writes me that it breeds in the Northern 
Peninsula. Davie, page r11, states that this species breeds on the 
border of Lake Superior and north.” 


Genus MICROPALAMA Baird. 


111. Micropalama himantopus (Bonap.). 
STILT SANDPIPER. 


Distr.: Northeastern North America, breeding from the southern 
shores of Hudson Bay to the Mackenzie region and northward; south 
in winter to the West Indies, Central and South America. 

Adult in summer: Legs, dull olive green; entire plumage, dull 
white and dark brown, being banded on the under parts with dark 
brown, and the upper parts, streaked with dark brown; a stripe of 
chestnut brown above and below the eye, the former extending back- 
wards and joining at the occiput; secondaries, edged with tawny 
brown. 

Adult in winter: Upper plumage, gray; feathers on the back, 
edged with white; breast, pale buff, slightly mottled, shading into 
dull white on the upper throat; belly, dull white; bill, black. 

Length, 8.20; wing, 5; tarsus, 1.65; bill, 1.60. 

The Stilt Sandpiper can not be considered a common species either 
in Illinois or Wisconsin, but it occurs regularly in both states during 
the migrations and is apparently more numerous in late summer than 
in spring. 

Nelson (Birds N. E. Illinois, 1876, p. 126) considers it ‘‘of rare 
occurrence” and says: ‘‘On the 8th of August, 1873, I saw a single 
specimen on the Lake shore near Chicago, and the roth of Sep- 
tember, the same year, R. P. Clark obtained a specimen at the 
same place.” 

Mr. Frank M. Woodruff writes: ‘“‘I have observed a large number 
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of this species, and can positively say that they are a rare spring 
migrant, and a common fall visitant. It is very hard to distinguish 
them in the fall plumage from the young of Totanus flavipes. I 
have one in the breeding plumage taken at South Chicago on the 
Calumet River in April, 1890; also one in the light plumage taken 
at Mud Lake, September 23, 1893. Mr. J. G. Parker, Jr., has a bright 
female taken from a flock of four at Mud Lake, July 25, 1893; also 
a young bird from the same locality. On August 24, 1895, Mr. 
J. F. Ferry of Lake Forest, Ill., and myself shot four Stilt Sandpipers 
from a flock of fifty or more at Libertyville, Ill.’ (The Auk, Vol. 
Mt 2806; p. 180.) 

Kumlien and Hollister say (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903,p. 44): “‘It 
is a migrant and doubtless a former summer breeder to a limited 
extent. * * * * During the seventies they were rather common 
about Koshkonong, especially during the latter part of July, August, 
and well into September. We have taken young barely able to fly, 
readily running them down. These had the head and upper neck 
still in the natal down, and if they were not hatched at Lake Kosh- 
konong, certainly they could have come but a short distance.” 
This is interesting from the fact that the limit of its supposed breeding 
range is very much farther north. It will be noted, however, that 
there is no record of the nest and eggs having been taken in the 
state. 


Genus TRINGA Linn. 


112. Tringa canutus Linn. 
KNOT. 


Disir.: A cosmopolitan species, breeding in high latitudes, mi- 
grating south to the southern hemisphere in winter. 

Adult in summer: Top of the head, buffy white, mixed with 
blackish; upper plumage, variegated with black, white, and buff; 
upper tail coverts, barred with black and white, often marked with 
buff; entire under parts, except the lower abdomen, rufous brown; 
lower abdomen, white; axillars, white, with long, arrow-shaped mark- 
ings of dark gray. 

Adult in winter: Entire upper plumage, ashy gray, the feathers 
having pale, brownish shafts, showing indistinct fine lines; upper tail 
coverts, white, banded with brown; under parts, white; the breast 
and sides with indistinct, irregular dots and bands of brownish gray; 
belly, and under tail coverts, pure white; axillars, white, with irreg- 
ular, arrow-shaped, brownish gray marking. 
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Knot. Upper tail coverts. 


Length, 10.60; wing, 6.70; tatsus, 1:25; bill, 1.360, 

The Knot occurs sparingly in Illinois and Wisconsin during the 
migrations. Nelson gives it asa regular migrant, but not common. 
Kumlien and Hollister say: ‘‘Thirty years ago a rather common mi- 
grant in May and June and more sparing in Autumn. Of late years 
decidedly rare at any season.’ (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 45-) 


Genus ARQUATELLA Baird. 
113. Arquatella maritima (BRUNN.). 


PURPLE SANDPIPER. 


Tringa maritima Brinn., A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 87. 

Distr.:. Northern portions of northern hemisphere; in North 
America chiefly in the northeastern portion, breeding in high latitudes 
and migrating south in winter to the middle Atlantic states and the 
Great Lakes; accidental in Florida. 

Adult in summer: Top of head, dark gray; back, blackish, the 
feathers edged with grayish white; rump and upper tail coverts, 
black or brownish black; a small black spot in front of the eye; 
breast, grayish, having the appearance of being spotted with black, 
which black spotting also appears on the sides of the body. This 
is caused by the feathers of the breast being dark at the base, tipped 
with white, and on the sides of the body the feathers are white with 
black spots near the tips; axillars, white. 

Adult in winter: Similar, but lacking the black spots on the breast 
and sides, which are replaced by pale gray; bill, yellowish at base. 

Lencth,o.os5 <winseene. tatsus, .o2%) ‘bill, rae: 

This species is a rare straggler in Illinois and Wisconsin. 

Nelson records a specimen taken on the Lake shore near Chicago, 
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Purple Sandpiper. 


November 7, 1871, which he states is preserved in the collection of 
Dr. J. W. Velie. Mr. Frank M. Woodruff writes: ‘‘I have a specimen 
of this bird taken at South Chicago, in June, 1895. This with Dr. J. W. 
Velie’s specimen taken November 7, 1891 (sic), are the only records 
I can find of the Purple Sandpiper in Cook County.’ (The Auk, 
Vol. XIII, 1896, p. 180.) Kumlien and Hollister (Birds of Wisconsin, 
1903, p- 45) state: ‘‘In the collection of the Oshkosh Normal School 
is a specimen which is said to have been taken at Bay View (Door 
County), in May, 1881.’ Dr. Hoy gives it in his list of Wisconsin 
birds (1853) as ‘greatly abundant from 15th of April to 20th of 
May.” This would seem very unlikely. 


Genus PISOBIA Billberg. 


114. Pisobia maculata (VIEILL.). 
PECTORAL SANDPIPER. 


Tringa maculata Vieill., A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 88. 

Local names: Grass-snipe. Grass Bird. 

Distr.: The whole of North America, breeding in the Arctic 
regions; south in winter to West Indies and South America. 

Adult in summer: Head and upper parts, dark brown, the feathers 
edged with tawny; throat and belly, white; breast, pale brown, the 
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Pectoral Sandpiper. 


feathers narrowly streaked with dark brown or blackish; upper tail. 
coverts, black; two middle tail feathers longer than the others; basal 
half of bill, dull greenish yellow. 

Winter plumage: Breast, brownish buff, and upper parts, more 
brownish. 

Length, 9; wing, s:25; tarsus, r:055 ‘bulls: 

Common in Illinois and Wisconsin during the migrations, but not 
nearly as abundant as formerly. A few remain during the summer, 
but they are probably sterile birds, as none have been found breeding. 


115. Pisobia fuscicollis (VIEILL.). 
WHITE-RUMPED SANDPIPER. 


Tringa fuscicollis Vieill., A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 88. 

Distr.:: Eastern North America, breeding in the far north; south 
to the West Indies, Middle America and South America (to Falkland 
Islands) in winter. 

Adult in summer: Top of the headand back, mottled with black, 
dull white, and buff; throat, white; breast, finely lined with dark 
brown; belly, white; an imperfect superciliary line of dull white; 
rump, dusky gray, and most of upper tail coverts, white. 

Adult in winter: Top of the head and back, grayish, some of the 
feathers marked with dark brown, giving it a slightly mottled appear- 
ance on the back and top of the head; upper throat, white; breast, 
ashy gray, the shafts of the feathers showing brown; belly, white; 
forehead, whitish, extending in an imperfect superciliary line. 
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Length, 6.85; wing, 4.95; tarsus, .95; bill, .gs. 

This species is not common, occurring irrregularly in Wisconsin 
and Illinois during the migrations. 

Mr. T. M. Woodruff considers it ‘‘a very rare migrant’”’ in the 
Chicago area and states he has taken it at Meredosia, Illinois. (Birds 
of Chicago Area, 1907, p. 69.) Nelson procured a specimen and saw 
a number of others on the Lake shore near Waukegan, IIl., on June 
9, 1876; he also states that Mr. R. P. Clarke had taken it late in 
the autumn near Chicago. (Birds of N. E. Illinois, 1876, p. 127.) 

Messrs. Kumlien and Hollister give it as occuring regularly in 
Wisconsin but by no means abundant. They say: ‘‘Small flocks of 
a dozen or less are sometimes found about Lake Koshkonong until 
the middle of June, and they are back again with barely full-fledged 
young by August 1.’’ (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 46.) 


116. Pisobia bairdii (Cougs). 
BAIRD’S SANDPIPER. 


Tringa bairdit (Coues), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 88. 

Distr.: Arctic interior of North America where it breeds; migrat- 
ing south through the interior to southern South America (Patagonia); 
rare on the Atlantic coast, and not recorded from the Pacific coast of 
the United States. 

Adult in summer: Crown, dark brown, mixed with buff; nape 
and upper back, narrowly streaked with buff and dark brown; the 


Baird's Sandpiper. Tail and upper tail coverts. 


feathers of the back, dark brown, narrowly edged with white; upper 
tail coverts, blackish, the feathers usually narrowly tipped with buff; 
two central tail feathers, very slightly longer than the others (not 
decidedly longer, as in Pisobia maculata); chin, white; breast, brown- 
ish buff, showing very faint and narrow streaks of brown; under parts, 
buffy white, with a faint tinge of buff, sometimes entirely white. 
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Adult in winter: Similar, but paler. 

Immature: Resembles the adult, but has the feathers of the back 
and wing coverts tipped with white. 

Length, 7.40; wing, 4.50 to 4.90; tarsus, 1; bill, 1. 

Baird’s Sandpiper occurs regularly in small numbers in Illinois 
and Wisconsin during the migrations in spring and fall, usually in 
May, August and September. 


117. Pisobia minutilla (VIEILL.). 


LEAST SANDPIPER. 


Tringa minutilla Vieill., A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 89. 

Local name: Peep. 

Distr.: North America; south throughout South America in win- 
ter, breeding chiefly north of the United States. 

Adult in summer: Very small; upper parts, marked with tawny 
black and pale buff; under parts, whitish on the throat, shading into 
ashy gray, and showing faint brownish lines on the breast; rest of the 
under parts, white; bill, dull black; 0 web between toes. 

Adult in winter: Similar to the above, but 
grayer in color. 

Length, 5.50 to 6.50; wing, 3.60; tarsus, 
75> Soil, coSe 

This species is common during the migrations 
in May and August in Illinois and Wisconsin, 
and occasionally birds remain during the sum- 
mer and may have bred. We have no pub- 
lished record of the eggs actually having been taken in either state. 

On June 5, 1875, Mr. Nelson observed a bird of this species build- 
ing a nest near the Calumet River. It was not completed but “The 
birds were noticed several times in the vicinity and they probably 
had a nest in some safer spot.” (Birds N. E. Illinois, 1876, p. 127.) 
Kumlien and Hollister say: ‘‘We have known of at least two in- 
stances of this bird nesting within the state and from specimens seen 
ir: various parts of the north and central portions of the state, suspect 
that at least twenty years ago it bred in some numbers.’’ (Birds of 
Wisconsin, 1903, p, 47-) 


it ee 
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Genus PELIDNA Cuvier. 
118. Pelidna alpina sakhalina (VIEILL.). 


RED-BACKED SANDPIPER. 
Tringa alpina pacifica (Coues), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 89. 


Distr.: North America and eastern Asia, breeding in the Arctic 
regions; south to Mexico and Central America, in winter. 


Summer. Red-backed Sandpiper. Winter. 


Adult in summer: Bill, slightly bent down near the tip; the 
feathers on the top of the head and back, bright rufous brown, heavily 
blotched with black on the central part of each 
———. feather; throat, whitish; breast streaked with 
black; belly, black on the upper part; lower 

ZZ belly and crissum, white; bill, black. 

Adult in winter: Upper parts, gray, slightly 
mottled; throat, white; breast, gray, the shafts 
of the feathers dark brown; belly and under 
tail coverts, pure white; a faint, dull white 


superciliary line. 
Length, 8; wing, 4.75; tarsus, 1.10; bill, 1.65. 
The Red-backed Sandpiper is abundant in May and common in late 
August and September, during the migrations in Illinois and Wis- 
consin. 
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Genus EREUNETES IIliger. 


119. Ereunetes pusillus (LINN.). 
SEMIPALMATED SANDPIPER. 


Local name: Peep. 

Distr.: Eastern North America, breeding north of the United 
States; south in winter to the West Indies and South America. 

Adult in summer: Heavily marked with dark brown and tawny 
on the top of the head and back; forehead, whitish; under parts and 


Semipalmated Sandpiper. 


throat, white; breast, mottled with grayish; belly, white; toes, with 
small web. 

Adult in winter: Upper parts, grayish, 
mottled with brown on the head, and the 
feathers showing dark brown, edged with 
white on the back; throat, white; breast, 
very faintly washed with gray, which is some- 
times very indistinct; belly and under tail 
coverts, white; toes, with small web. 

Length, 6; wing, 3:75, - farsus, -7.55..0mle 
.80. 

Abundant in Illinois and Wisconsin in May and September during 
the migrations. Occasionally birds remain during the summer, but 
there is not the slightest evidence that these ever breed. 


i i 
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120. Ereunetes mauri CaBANIS. 
WESTERN SANDPIPER. 


Ereunetes occidentalis Lawr., A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 91. 

Distr.: Chiefly western North America, breeding in high latitudes; 
not uncommon on the Atlantic coast; south in winter to Middle and 
South America. 

Adult: In summer plumage this species may be distinguished 
from FE. pusillus by its longer bill (which is oftentimes 1.25 inches 
in length, while E. pusillus rarely, if ever, has the bill one inch), 
by its decidedly streaked breast, and the feathers of the back being 
margined with rufous. The winter plumages, however, differ but 
little, if any, and occasionally specimens of the Western Sandpiper 
occur which have the bill less than one inch, and in such cases it 
is almost impossible to distinguish them from winter examples of 
E. pusillus; therefore it is perhaps as well to consider all of those 
birds having bills less than .go in length to be E. pusillus, and 
if it is important to have the identification absolutely accurate, they 
could easily obtain the opinion of some professional ornithologist to 
decide such a fine point. 

Length, 6; wing, 3.85; tarsus, .82; bill, .goto1.15. 

Common in Illinois and Wisconsin during the migrations, but 
much less numerous than the preceding species. 


Genus CALIDRIS [Illiger. 


121. Calidris leucophza (PALLAs). 
SANDERLING. 


Calidris arenaria Linn., A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. gt. 

Distr.: Northern hemisphere; in America breeding in the Arctic 
and subarctic regions; south in winter as far as southern South 
America (Patagonia ), also India and South Africa. 

Adult in summer: Head, throat, and upper parts, except rump, 
reddish brown, black, and white; throat and breast, pale rufous 
brown, with more or less dark spots; belly and under parts, pure 
white; bill and feet, black; toes, three. 

Adult in winter: Top of the head and back, ash gray, the shafts 
of the feathers being brown; forehead and entire under parts white; 
bill, black. 

lbeaeGn, Ste; wing, 5.05; tarsus, 1; bill, 4. 
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Sanderling. 


The Sanderling occurs more or less commonly in Illinois and Wis- 
consin during the migrations in May, and again from August to 
October. 


Genus LIMOSA Brisson. 


122. Limosa fedoa (LINN.). 


MARBLED GOoDWIT. 


Distr.: Chiefly interior of North America, breeding from Iowa 
north to the Saskatchewan; south in winter to Cuba and Central 
America. 

Adult in summer: Bill, curved slightly upward; upper parts, 
mottled with black and tawny; upper throat, white, rest of throat 
finely streaked with brown; breast, pale tawny, the feathers banded 
irregularly with brown; belly, tawny, sometimes without bands; 
bill, dull flesh color in its basal half, the rest blackish; inner webs 
of outer primaries, speckled with black; tail, barred with black; 
axillars, irregularly banded with dark slaty brown, in some instances 
merely showing an indication of bands but always with more or less 
irregular marks or dots where the bands are not perfect. 

Adult in winter: Top of the head, brown, streaked with pale brown; 
feathers of the back, dark brown, edged with tawny; chin, white; 
throat, pale buff, faintly barred with brown; inner webs of outer 
primaries, speckled with black. 

Length, 19; wing, 8.80; tarsus, 2.80; bill, 3.50 to 4.50. 

The Marbled Godwit was once a common species in Illinois and 
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Marbled Godwit. 


Wisconsin during the migrations, but is now rare. At the present 
time the few which occur within our limits are practically restricted 
to the region along the Mississippi River. According to Kumlien 
and Hollister it was known to nest on two occasions in Wisconsin, 
some fifty years ago, once near Stoughton and once near Lake Kosh- 
konong. They also state: ‘‘Mr. H. Nehrling gives it as breeding in 
the northern peninsula of Michigan and it used to nest in Iron County, 
Wisconsin, and almost certainly along Green Bay.” (Birds of Wis- 
consin, 1903, p. 48.) 


123. Limosa hemastica (LINN.). 


HupDsoNnIAn GopwiITt. 


Distr.: Northeastern North America; south in winter throughout 
Middle and South America; breeds in high latitudes. 

Adult in summer: Upper parts, dark brown, the feathers showing 
spots of pale rufous brown on the edges; rump, white; tail, black, 
tipped with whitish; chin, whitish, with pale rufous; rest of under 
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Hudsonian Godwit. 


parts, dark rufous brown; the feathers of the throat, more or less 
streaked with black, and the feathers of the breast and belly, faintly 
edged with black; axillars, very dark slate color, almost black. 

Adult in winter: Upper plumage, dull gray; feathers of the back, 
more or less edged with dark brown; chin, whitish; breast, pale gray; 
shafts of the feathers on the sides of the breast, brownish; belly, 
grayish buff, sometimes buffy white; under tail coverts, whitish; 
axillars, dark, smoky gray. 

Length, 15; wing, 8 to 8.60; tarsus, 2.40; bill, 2.80 to 3.40. 

In former years the Hudsonian Godwit was not uncommon in 
Illinois and Wisconsin during the migrations, but at the present 
time it is a rare bird, at least east of the g5th meridian. It is still 
moderately common in Dakota, Nebraska, and Texas during the migra- 
tions, but its numbers are fast decreasing. Mr. F. M. Woodruff 
states he killed a pair of these birds at Grass Lake, Illinois, in June, 
1892 (Bull. Chicago Acad. Sciences, No. 6, 1907, p. 72). 
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Genus TOTANUS Bechstein. 


124. Totanus melanoleucus (GMEL.). 
GREATER YELLOW-LEGS. 


Local names: Winter Yellow-leg. Stone Snipe. Telltale. 

Distr.: Greater portion of America, breeding from Wisconsin and, 
perhaps northern Illinois, northward, and migrating south in winter 
to Middle and South America as far as Chili and Argentine Republic 
and the West Indies. 


Greater Yellow-legs. 


Adult in summer: Bill, nearly straight; upper plumage, mottled 
with white and black; upper tail coverts, white, barred with black; 
throat, white, streaked with black; chin, whitish; breast, white, 
heavily streaked with black; rest of under parts, white, irregularly 
marked with black; middle of belly, nearly always pure white; bill, 
black, and legs, yellow. 

Adult in winter: Top of the head and neck, streaked white and 
dark brown; back, brown, the feathers narrowly edged with whitish; 
chin, white; breast, white, narrowly lined with dark brown; rest of 
under parts, white; bill, black, and legs, yellow. 

Length, 14; wing, 7.75; tarsus, 2.45; bill, 2.30. 

This species is a common migrant and casual summer resident in 
Illinois and Wisconsin. It may breed in northern Illinois and there 
is little doubt that it does soin Wisconsin. The clear, sharp, whistling 
note, repeated rapidly four or five times, descending in semi-tones 
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down the scale, is known to ‘‘gunners’’ throughout the land. Al- 
though not as abundant as in former years, it is still numerous in 
many locations during the migrations. 

Mr. E. W. Nelson writes: ‘‘“A common migrant and regular summer 
resident. Breeds. Arrives about the middle of April, the larger 
portion passing north early in May. * * * * In June, 1875, I found 
several pairs of these birds about the Calumet marshes, where from 
their actions I was certain they were breeding, but was not fortunate 
enough to find their nests. The roth of June, 1876, Mr. Rice observed 
a pair about a prairie slough near Evanston. A few days later a set 
of four eggs were brought him from a similar situation a few miles 
northwest of that place and from the description of the parent bird 
—driven from the nest —he decided they must belong to this species.”’ 
(Birds N. E. Illinois, 1876, p. 128.) Regarding its occurrence in Wis- 
consin, Kumlien and Hollister say: ‘‘A common migrant, spring and 
fall, and also a summer resident. * * * * At Lake Koshkonong it 
bred at considerable distance from the lake far out in the miry 
marshes and did not often visit the lake shore until the young were 
nearly full grown.’’ (Birds of. Wisconsin, 1903, p. 49.) They also 
state that downy young were procured by L. Kumlien near Minnesota 
Junction in 1882. 

The nest is composed of grass on the ground. The eggs are four, 
pale brown or buff color, spotted and marked with dark brown. 
They measure about 1.45 x 1.20 inches. 


125. Totanus flavipes (GMEL.). 


YELLOW-LEGS. 


Local names: Summer Yellow-legs. Little Telltale. 

Distr.. North America, south in winter to South America; 
breeds chiefly north of the United States; more common in eastern 
than in western North America. 

Adult: Upper parts, grayish brown, mottled with whitish on the 
back; chin, white; throat, white, streaked with pale grayish brown; 
breast, mottled; belly, white; tail feathers, banded brown and white; 
upper tail coverts, white, more or less barred with black; axillars, 
vhite, barred with brown; bill, black; legs, yellow. 

Resembles the Greater Yellow-legs, but is smaller. 

Length, 10.80; wing, 6.45; tarsus, 2.10; bill, 1.45. 

This species is still common during the migrations in Illinois and 
Wisconsin, and a few remain during the summer; but non-breeding 
or wounded birds of many species are found far south of their usual 
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range during the summer months and the fact that they are in breed- 
ing plumage is not sufficient evidence that they are nesting. That 
a few may do so, however, is shown by Nelson’s statement in his Birds 
of N. E. Illinois (Bull. Essex Inst., VIII, 1876, p. 128) where he says: 
‘‘A few breed. I obtained the young barely able to fly near a prairie 
slough the first of July, 1874, a few miles from Chicago, and have 
since observed several pairs during the breeding season about the Calu- 
met marshes.’ Kumlien and Hollister state: ‘‘Formerly bred at 
Lake Koshkonong, Horicon Lake, oo Lake Pacana, and presum- 
ably in other localities, * * * * * * Young still unable to fly are 
yet obtainable about Lake Tale es in July, but of late years 
not commonly.’ (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 49.) 

The eggs are three or four, pale brown or buff, irregularly marked 
with dark brown, and measure about 1.70 X 1.15. 


Genus HELODROMAS Kaup. 


126. Helodromas solitarius (\Wits.). 


SOLITARY SANDPIPER. 


Totanus solitarius (Wils.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 94. 

Distr.: North America, chiefly east of the Rocky Mountains; south 
in winter to Argentine Republic and Peru; breeds from northern 
United States northward. 

Adult in summer: Top of head and back, and 

PL LL SS upper tail coverts, bronzy green, dotted with white; 

s under parts, white; the breast, thickly streaked 

Axillars. and dotted brown; bill, greenish brown (in life), 
dusky, terminally; axillars, white, heavily barred with smoky black. 

Adult 1m winter: Upper parts, including upper tail coverts, 
olive brown, showing a faint, greenish gloss when held in the light, 
the feathers faintly dotted with dull white; throat, white; breast, 
streaked with brown; rest of under parts, white; avxillars, heavily 
barred. 

Length, 8.50; wing, 5.30; tarsus, 1.20; bill, 1.30. 

The Solitary Sandpiper is a rather common migrant in Illinois 
and Wisconsin and a casual summer resident in both states, frequent- 
ing the shores of the rivers and ponds. Although the eggs have never 
been taken within our limits it undoubtedly breeds. 

Nelson writes (Birds of N. E. Illinois, 1876, p. 129): ‘‘Common 
migrant. Arrives about the first of May and remains until about the 
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25th, when the majority go further north. I have several times taken 
young of this species just able to fly and I have observed the adults 
throughout the breeding season. I do not think there is the slightest 
doubt of its breeding in this vicinity.’’ Kumlien and Hollister say: 
“There is no Wisconsin bird of which we have so diligently and 
systematically sought the eggs and without success as this Sandpiper. 
Numbers of times we have found the young just hatched and judging 
from the actions of the parents, have often been near the eggs.” 
(Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 50.) 


Genus CATOPTROPHORUS Bonap. 


127. Catoptrophorus semipalmatus (GMEL.). 
WILLET. 


Symphenua semipalmata (Cmel.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 94. 

Distr.: Eastern North America, from New Jersey (rarely Maine) 
to Florida; south in winter to West Indies and eastern South America 
to Brazil. 

Adult in summer: Upper plumage, gray, streaked on the head 
with dark brown, and the central portion of many of the feathers has 
the back blotched with brown; chin, white; throat, white, dotted 


Willet. 


with brown; under parts, dull white, the feathers on the sides barred 
with brown and washed with tawny; avxzllars, black; bill, bluish, 
dusky toward end;i:middle tail feathers, ashy, indistinctly barred with 
blackish. 
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Adult in winter: Bill, nearly straight; upper plumage, gray, show- 
ing indications of grayish white on the tips of some of the feathers 
on the back; chin, whitish; throat, ashy gray; the rest of under parts, 
white, showing ashy on the sides of the body; axillars, smoky black. 
The broad, white band on the wings is a distinguishing character of 
this bird when flying. 

Length, 15.00; wing, 8.10; tarsus, 2.30; bill, 2 to 2.30. 

This species has been given by various authors as occurring in 
Illinois and Wisconsin, but we have very little definite information 
concerning it, on account of the comparative rarity of Willets in this 
region together with the fact that both forms are considered the 
same by the average sportsman. All specimens taken within our 
limits which I have examined proved to be tnornatus. 

Ridgway writes that he is unable to state whether or not sem- 
palmatus occurs in Illinois. Nelson, of course, considered them all 
semtpalmatus, as at that time (1876) the two forms had not been 
separated. A. J. Cook (Birds of Michigan, 1893, p. 61) includes this 
species as a ‘‘rare summer resident’ and does not mention znornatus. 
A. W. Butler (Birds of Indiana, 1897) gives both semztpalmatus and 
tnornatus as rare migrants, possibly rare summer residents. W. W. 
Cooke (Bird Migration Mississippi Valley, 1888, p. 96) does not 
mention semipalmatus, but gives imornatus. Kumlien and Hollister 
(Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 50) include this species as ‘‘A rare wader 
in Wisconsin,’ but suggest that znornatus might occur in the state 
“if only as a rare straggler during migrations.” 


127a. Catoptrophorus semipalmatus inornatus (BREwST.). 
WESTERN WILLET. 


Symphemia semipalmata inornata Brewst., A. O. U. Check List, 
1895, p- 95- 

Distr.: Western North America, east to Mississippi Valley and 
Gulf states and casual on southern Atlantic coast; south in winter 
to Mexico; breeds from Texas to Manitoba. 

Adult: The Western Willet is very similar to the eastern form, 
but may be distinguished from it in summer plumage by the absence 
of the bars on the middle tail feathers. Size, slightly larger; wing, 
about 8.50; tarsus, about 2.50 inches; middle tail feathers, without 
bars. In winter plumage, the two forms can not be distinguished 
with any certainty. 

This form occurs in Illinois and probably Wisconsin, but is by no 
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means common. There are numerous records for Illinois. Butler 
(Birds of Indiana, 1897) states that Mr. F. M. Woodruff obtained 
five from a flock of eight at Millers (Ind.), August 14, 1897. W. W. 
Cooke (Bird Migration Mississippi Valley, 1888, p. 96) gives this 
form and does not mention semipalmatus. He says: ‘‘Occurs during 
migration throughout the Mississippi Valley. * * * * It breeds 
throughout Illinois. * * * * It was seen at Chicago, Ill., May 13th, 
though of course this record must not be considered that of first 
arrival.” 

The eggs are deposited in a depression in the sand. They are 
from 3 to 4 in number, pale yellowish brown or buff color, marked 
with chocolate brown chiefly at the larger end, and measure about 
a.to X,'p.86 mches: 


Genus BAR TRAMIA Lesson. 


128. Bartramia longicauda (BeEcusrT.). 
BARTRAMIAN SANDPIPER. 

Local names: Upland Plover. Field Plover. 

Distr.: North America, mainly east of the Rocky Mountains, north 
to Nova Scotia and Alaska, breeding throughout most of its North 
American range; south in winter to Brazil and Peru. 

Adult in summer: Upper plumage, dark brown, or brownish black, 
the feathers edged with pale buff; upper throat, white; lower throat, 


Bartramian Sandpiper. 


ar 
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pale buff, lined with dark brown; breast, pale buff, with arrow-shaped 
markings of dark brown; belly, pale buff; axillars, banded with dark 
slaty brown and white; outer primaries, white, banded with brown 
on the inner webs. 

Adult in winter: Similar, but paler. 

Length, 11.75; wing, 6.60; tarsus, 1.90; bill, 1.20. 

A summer resident in Illinois and Wisconsin, formerly very abun- 
dant, but now only moderately common and becoming less so every 
year. 

The nest is placed on the ground usually ina field or pasture. The 
eggs are 4 or 5, buff white, spotted with reddish brown, the markings 
heavier and more numerous at the larger end. They measure 1.80 
moras imehes. 


Genus TRYNGITES Cabanis. 


129. Tryngites subruficollis (VIEILL.). 
BUFF-BREASTED SANDPIPER. 


Distr.: General North America, more common in the interior; 
breeds from Alaska and British America northward; south in winter 
to South America as far as Peru and Uraguay; not common in eastern 
United States. 

Adult in summer: Upper plumage, buff, mottled with black; 
the feathers on the back, black, edged with buff; under parts have a 
mottled buff and white appear- 
ance. caused by the exposed _ por- 
tion of the feathers being buff, 


First primary. 


narrowly tipped ‘with white; the 
feathers are dark slate-color at base, but the slate-color is entirely 
concealed; inner web of first primary, white, speckled with dark brown; 
the inner primaries and secondaries, narrowly tipped with white, show- 
ing a sub-terminal band of black; axillars, white. 

Adult in winter: Similar, but paler. 

Length, 8; wing, 5.30; tarsus,{1.25; bill, .85. 

The Buff-breasted Sandpiper is usually a rather rare migrant in 
Illinois and Wisconsin, although in one instance at least, it was 
abundant in one locality. 

W. W. Cook writes: ‘“‘Dr. A. K. Fisher tells me that in August, 
1874, he saw hundreds of Buff-breasted Sandpipers on the dry prairie 
at Maywood, Cook County, Ill., only ten miles from Chicago and that 
he shot numbers of them.’’ (Report Bird Migration Mississippi Valley, 
1888, p. 97.) Mr. Wm. A. Bryan mentions a specimen taken near 
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Calumet Lake, Cook Co., Ill., Sept. 1898. (The Auk, Vol. XVI, 1899, 
p. 276.) It has occasionally been taken in Wisconsin, but Kumlien 
and Hollister consider it a ‘‘rare migrant.” 


Genus ACTITIS Illiger. 
130. Actitis macularia (LINN.). 
SPOTTED SANDPIPER. 

Distr.: North and South America, from Alaska to the West 
Indies, Middle America and Brazil; breeds throughout temperate 
North America. 

Adult in summer: Top of the head and back, olive green, showing 
bronzy reflections when held in the light; some of the feathers on the 
back irregularly marked with brown; under parts, white, marked 
with large, round black spots. 


Summer. Spotted Sandpiper. Winter. 


Adult in winter: Above, olive, showing a faint bronzy luster 
when held in the light; feathers on the back, faintly tipped with 
dusky; wing coverts, narrowly banded with tawny; throat, white; 
breast, faintly tinged with ashy; under parts, including belly and 
under tail coverts, white;. mandible and edge of the maxilla, pale 
wax yellow (in life), rest of bill, black. 

Length, 8; wing, 4.20; tarsus, 1; bill, 1. 

This well known species is a very common summer resident in 
Illinois and Wisconsin and breeds in suitable localities. It is often 
seen along the banks of rivers and ponds. The nest is at times a 
slight structure of grass, while at others it is a mere depression in the 
ground with a little loose grass and leaves. 
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The eggs are four, buff white or cream white, spotted with choco- 
late brown more pronounced at the larger end. They measure about. 
1.30 X.95 inches. There are several sets in the Field Museum collec- 
tion taken in northern Illinois between June 8th and 16th, and a set 
from Oconto County, Wisconsin, taken June 11, 1889. 


Genus NUMENIUS Brisson. 


Long-billed Curlew. Eskimo Curlew. Hudsonian Curlew. 


131. Numenius americanus BECHSTEIN. 
LONG-BILLED CURLEW. 


Numenius longirostris Wils., A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 97. 

Local name: Sickle-bill. 

Distr.: Temperate North America, migrating south as far as Ja- 
maica and Guatemala, in winter; breeds in the south Atlantic states 
and in the interior throughout most of its North American range. 

Adult *1 summer: Upper parts, marked with buff and black; 
tail feathers, alternately banded with tawny buff and brown; throat, 
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whitish; rest of under parts, pale reddish brown, becoming very light 
on the belly; breast, narrowly striped with brown on the middle of the 


feathers; bill, very long; axillars, rufous brown. 
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Axillars and first primary of Long-billed Curlew. 


Adult in winter: General plumage, tawny brown; the back, 
blackish, mottled with buff; top of the head, dark brown; the feathers 
edged with tawny; throat, white; under parts, pale buff brown; 
feathers on the lower throat and upper breast, finely lined with dark 
brown; bill, very long and curved downward; bill, black, becoming 
dull lilac brown on basal half of the mandible; axillars, rufous brown. 

Length, 26; wing, 10.50; tarsus, 2.30; bill, very variable, meas- 
uring from 2.3 to g. 

The immature of this species has the bill nearly straight, but quite 
short, sometimes not exceeding two inches in length. 

The Long-billed Curlew was once a common migrant in Illinois 
and Wisconsin, but is now rather rare. 

Mr. Nelson states that a pair nested on the Calumet Marshes, 
near Chicago, in 1873. It arrives about the last of April and leaves 
for the south early in October. According to Kumlien and Hollister, 
it was once very abundant in Wisconsin and bred in numbers. They 
say: “As an illustration of the former numbers of the curlew, Mr. 
Skavlem tells of his boyhood experiences in the early fifties when he 
was set to following the plows when breaking up the virgin prairie 
sod and gathering up the eggs for the house.’’ (Birds of Wisconsin, 
TGoswp. 52:) 

The eggs of the Long-billed Curlew are three or four in number, 
grayish green or pale olive buff, blotched and marked with chocolate 
brown, and measure about 2.55 x 1.85 inches. 


Tae RRS EERE Pathe sp: 
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132. Numenius hudsonicus Lartu. 


HupDSONIAN CURLEW. 


Local name: Jack Curlew. 

Distr.: All of North and South America, including the West 
Indies; breeds in the far north; winters chiefly south of the United 
States. 

Adult in summer: Bill, curved downward, top of the head, brown, 
with a stripe of buffy white through the middle; rest of upper parts, 
dark brown; feathers, pale on the edges, giving a slightly mottled 
appearance to the back; chin, white; throat and breast, streaked 
and faintly barred with brown and white; belly, dull white; an imper- 
fect superciliary stripe; axillars, pale buff, barred with slaty brown; 
first primary, barred on inner web. 


First primary. Axillars. 


Adult in winter: Similar to the last, but showing much more 
tawny, mottled on the upper parts, and the under parts, paler; a 
superciliary stripe of dull white; axillars, pale buff, barred with slaty 
brown; first primary, barred on inner web. 

Length, 17:50; wing, 9.20; tarsus, 2.30; bill, 3 to 3.75. 

Although once common, the Hudsonian Curlew is now a rare 
bird in Illinois and Wisconsin during the migrations. 


133. Numenius borealis (Forst.). 
EskKIMo CURLEW. 


Local name: Dough Bird. 

Distr.: Eastern North America, breeding in high arctic latitudes; 
south in winter to southern South America. 

Adult in summer: Bill, curved downward; general plumage above, 
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mottled black and tawny; chin, whitish; throat and under parts, 
tawny buff, marked on the throat with dark brown, and on the breast 
with arrow-like brown markings; flank and sides of the body, tawny, 
the arrow-like marks being much heavier and larger; top of the head 
showing no central stripe of buffy white; tuner web of first primary, 
without bars; axtllars, barred with slaty brown. 


First primary. Axillars. 
Eskimo Curlew. 


Adult in winter: Lacking the tawny color of the summer plumage; 
more whitish on the under parts, otherwise the markings being similar. 

Length, 13; wing, 8.10; tarsus, 2; bill, 2.75 to 2250; 

The Eskimo Curlew may still occur during the migrations in Wis- 
consin and Illinois, but is becoming very rare and the species is appar- 
ently fast disappearing. Prefers the fields and highlands to the 
marshes. Formerly abundant and as late as 1895 it was not un- 
common in some localities. 


oe he 
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Family CHARADRIIDA.  Plovers. 


Most Plovers are gregarious. They vary considerably in .their 
habits in different species; some prefer the beaches and marshes while 
others frequent the fields and plains. Of the hundred or more known 
species, 15 occur in North America and 9g in the eastern U nited States. 
Their flesh is excellent, especially in the fall, when they are usually 
very fat. 


NV a 


* Black-bellied Plover (winter ). Piping Plover. Semipalmated Plover. 


Genus SOUATAROLA Cuvier. 
134. Squatarola squatarola (LINN.). 
BLACK-BELLIED PLOVER. 


Charadrius squatarola (Linn.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. go. 

Local names: Beetle-head. Black-breast. 

Distr.: Nearly cosmopolitan, chiefly in northern hemisphere; 
breeds in the far north; south in winter to the West Indies, Brazil, 
and Colombia. 

Adult male in summer: Upper parts, smoky black; feathers, 
edged with dull white; breast and most of belly, black in highest 
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Black-bellied P'sver (summer plumage). 


plumage, but usually showing traces of whitish on the feathers; 
abdomen and under tail coverts, white; forehead, white; axzllars, 
smoky black. 

Adult in winter: Throat and breast, not 
black; upper plumage, brownish, mottled with 
gray; under parts, white; breast and_ sides, 
streaked with ashy brown; bill, black; under 
parts sometimes showing traces of blackish, 
but not black; as in the breeding plumage. 
Unlike our other Plover this species has a 
rudimentary hind toe. Black-bellied Plover. 

Lenethirr 25; witt,.7-45¢. ‘tarsus, 1.89%) foill, aero; 

The Black-bellied Plover is more or less common in Illinois and 
Wisconsin during the migrations. As is the case with a number of 
species, a few non-breeding birds remain throughout the summer. 
The black axillary plumes and rudimentary hind toe are good 
distinguishing characters in any plumage. 


Genus CHARADRIUS Linn. 


135. Charadrius dominicus MULL. 
AMERICAN GOLDEN PLOVER. 


Local names: Green Plover. Prairie Pigeon. 

Distr.: Arctic America (except the shores of Bering Sea), mi- 
grating through North America to southern South America, in winter; 
breeds in the far north. 
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Adult in summer: Back and upper parts, smoky black, feathers 
marked and edged with yellow and brown; sides of the breast, whitish; 
rest of under parts, throat, and sides of the head, including eye, black; 
forehead, whitish, a white stripe extending backwards over the eye 
and down the sides of the neck; bill, black; avzllars, gray. 


3reeding plumage American Golden Plover. Fall and winter plumage. 


Adult in winter: Upper parts, brownish, feathers marked with 
dull tawny yellow or buff; under parts are dull white, streaked with 
ashy brown or gray on the breast and sides. 

Dereth, ro.25> wine, 7; tarsus; 1.55; bill, .¢2. 

This species may be distinguished from the Black-bellied Plover 
in any plumage by its gray axillars and the absence of the rudimentary 
hind toe. 

The Golden Plover was at one time abundant and 1s still more or 
less common in I[|linois and Wisconsin during the migrations. Arrives 
from the south the latter part of April and from the north in 
September. As is the case with others of its family, its numbers are 
decreasing year by year. 


Genus OX YECHUS Reich. 


136. Oxyechus vociferus (LINN.). 


KILLDEER PLOVER. 


Aigialitis vocijera (Linn.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. roo. 

Distr.: Temperate North America; south in winter to the West 
Indies, Middle America, and South America; breeding throughout 
its North American range as far north as Newfoundland and Mani- 


toba. 
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Adult: Crown and back, brownish gray, feathers tipped with 
rufous; a ring around the neck, lores, and a patch on the breast, 
black; forehead, white; throat 
and spot behind the eye and 
a band around the neck, 
white; lower breast and belly, 
white; tail coverts and rump, 
bright rufous; tail, rufous and 
gray, tipped with black and white; bill, 
black. 

Length, 10.65; wing, 6.55; tarsus, 


Eq; Dilly 75. 

This species is a common summer 
resident in Wisconsin and Illinois, breed- 
ing if1 suitable localities. It arrives in 
March and remains until cold weather 
setsin. It breeds in April and May. 


Killdeer Plover. 


The nest is merely a depression in the ground with, at times, a 
slight lining of grass. The eggs-are usually four, pyriform in shape, 
dull white, blotched and spotted with chocolate brown, more numer- 
ous at the larger end, and measure 1.65 x 1.15 inches. 


Genus AXGIALITIS Boie. 
137. AXgialitis semipalmata Bonap. 


SEMIPALMATED PLOVER. 


Local name: Ring-neck. 
Distr.: Arctic and subarctic America, breeding from Labrador 
northward, migrating south to the West Indies, Brazil, Peru, and the 


Galapagos Islands, in winter. 
Adult in summer: Forehead, white, suc- 


céeded by a band of black; mest of head: 
back, and wings, ashy gray; a dull stripe of 
blackish passing from the bill under’ the eye 
to the sides of the neck; a small patch oF 
white back of the eye; a broad band of 
black on the breast; rest of under parts, 
white; throat, white, extending around the 
neck and joining at the back in a very narrow 
stripe; secondaries, tipped with white; bzll, 
black, orange at the base; a bright orange ring 
Gornieaiene ted (lover. around the eye; toes webbed at base. 


—_—. _— _ 
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Adult in winter: Similar, but the black marking replaced by 
brownish or gray. 

Length, 6.80; wing, 4.75; tarsus, .93; bill, .50. 

The Semipalmated Plover or ‘‘Ring-neck”’ is common in Illinois 
and Wisconsin during migrations and a few birds remain during the 
summer. Mr. Nelson obtained specimens near Chicago, July rst. 

Kumlien and Hollister state: ‘‘Numbers remain about the larger 
lakes and Lake Michigan during the summer. We procured the young 
still unable to fly at Lake Koshkonong on one occasion.”’ (Birds of 
Wisconsin, 1903, p. 54.) It will be noted that the nest and eggs have 
not actually been found. 


138. Agialitis meloda (Orb). 
PIPING PLOVER. 


Local name: White Ring-neck. 

Distr.: Eastern North America, breeding from northern Illinois and 
Virginia northward to Labrador, Newfoundland, Lake Winnipeg, 
and Assiniboia. 

Adult in summer: Upper parts, ashy; forehead, white, separated 
from the ash color of the head by a narrow patch of black; a band on 
the side of the breast, black; under 
parts and a ring around the neck, 
white. 

Adult in winter: Similar to the 
summer plumage, but the black 
marking replaced by grayish buff, 
or ashy gray, instead of black; bill, 
orange at base, tipped with black. 

Length, 7.20; wing, 4.80; tar- 


sug; 96; pill; 250 

The Piping Plover occurs more 
or less commonly during the m1i- 
grations in Illinois and Wisconsin, and’a few remain as summer 
residents and breed. 

Nelson found it breeding commonly on the flat, pebbly beach 
between the sand dunes and the shore of Lake Michigan. Mr. John F. 
Ferry procured young birds unable to fly at Beach, Lake County, 
Illinois, in June, r906, and Mr. F M. Woodruff found it breeding and 
took a set of eggs at Millers, Indiana, June 13, 1902 (Birds of the 
Chicago Area, 1907, p. 81). Kumlien and Hollister state that it 
formerly bred in Wisconsin, about Lake Koshkonong and near She- 


Piping Plover. 
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boygan on the Lake shore, but is now almost entirely absent, except 
a limited number during migrations (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 54). 

The nest is merely a depression in the sand. The eggs are three 
or four in number, cream white, speckled with chocolate brown. 
They measure about 1.25 x .96 inches. The subspecies A. m. cir- 
cumcincta is no longer recognized as separable. 


Family APHRIZIDZ. Surf Birds and 
Turnstones. 


Three of the four known species are found in North America, but 
only one is known to occur in Illinois. They are plover-like in 
appearance, frequenting the beaches and sand flats in company with 
other waders. The name Turnstone is supposed to be derived from the 
habit of turning over small stones while searching for food. 


Subfamily ARENARIINA. Turnstones. 
Genus ARENARIA Brisson. 


139. Arenaria interpres morinella (LINN.). 


TURNSTONE. 

Arenaria tinterpres (Linn.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 103. 

Local names: Calico-back. Brant Bird. 

Dist.:. Northern North America, chiefly east of the Mackenzie 
River basin, breeding in high latitudes; south to Patagonia in winter; 
rare on the Pacific coast: 

Adult in summer: General upper parts, mottled and variegated 
with black, white, rufous and tawny; throat and breast, black and 
white; rest of under parts, white; tail, with subterminal band of 
black, tipped with white. 

Adult in winter: Above, light, streaked and dashed with dark 
brown; an imperfect band of dark brown on the 
jugulum; chin and upper part of the throat, white; % 
sides of breast, like the back; rest of the under parts, —— 
white; a distinct white band on the wing; rump, 
white, but with a broad patch of black on the 
upper tail coverts; tail, dark brown, the tips and basal half of the 
inner feathers, and nearly two-thirds of the outer feathers, white; 
legs, reddish orange; bill, black. 


eae 
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Summer. Turnstone Winter. 


Benoth:, 3.65; wing) 5.7oz tail, 2.60; tarsus, 1; bill, <95: 

The Turnstone is not uncommon in Illinois and Wisconsin dur- 
ing the migrations, principally on the shores of Lake Michigan. It 
has received its name from the manner in which it turns over small 
pebbles and shells while searching for the small crustaceans and in- 
sects upon which it feeds. 


LAND BIRDS. 


ORDER GALLINA®. 


GALLINACEOUS BIRDS. 
Suborder PHASIANI. Pheasants, Grouse, Partridges, etc. 


Family TETRAONID. Grouse, Partridges, 
étc. 


This large family contains nearly two hundred species, represented 
in eastern North America by two subfamilies; the Perdicine or 
‘“Quail’’ and Partridges, and the Tetraonine, the Grouse, Ptarmigan, 
etc. Some, like the Prairie Hen, frequent open plains and fields, 
while others, like the Ruffed Grouse, prefer the woods. With few 
exceptions they are not migratory. After the nesting season they 
are found in flocks or “‘covies.”’ 


Subfamily PERDICIN/A. Quail and Partridges. 
Genus COLINUS Lesson. 


140. Colinus virginianus (LINN.). 
QuaIL * oR BOB-WHITE. 


Distr.: Eastern United States, from southern Maine and southern 
Ontario to the Gulf states. Has been introduced in a number of 
western states, California, New Mexico, -Oregon, etc. 

Adult male: Throat, white, bordered by black mixed with chest- 
nut and white on sides of the neck; a stripe of white from the fore- 
head over the eye; a streak of black below the eye, separating it from 
the white throat; under parts, dull white, the feathers with narrow 
bands of black; sides of the body streaked with chestnut; feathers of 
the upper back, pale chestnut brown, bordered with gray, showing 

* Although birds belonging to the genus Colinus are not true * Quail’’ from a scientific 


standpoint. they are so widely known and generally recognized by that name it seems undesirable 
to change it. 
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narrow dusky bars; primaries, grayish brown; crown showing more 
or less black mixed with chestnut brown; bill, black. 

Adult female: Similar, but has the throat and the line over the 
eye tawny buff instead of white, and little or no black on the breast. 

Length, about 10; wing, about 4.50; bill, about .45; tarsus, 1. 

This species is a common resident throughout Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin, except in the northern part of the latter state. It is found in 
small flocks and is terrestrial, although when frightened will occasion- 
ally alight intrees. The note isa clear loud whistle, crudely described 
as hu-hui or hu-huit, which by a slight effort of the imagination is 
supposed to sound like the words Bob-white. The loud notes are 
often preceded by a short low one, which can only be heard at a com- 
paratively short distance. 
~ It breeds throughout its range, nidification commencing about the 
first of May. The nest is on the ground, usually in open places, such 
as grassy fields. The eggs are white or creamy white, and number 
from to to 15 (occasionally more); they measure about 1.20 x .95 
inches. 

Specimens are often taken in southern Illinois, which are somewhat 
dark and small and which are apparently intermediate between C. 
virginianus and the Florida form C. v. floridanus. 
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Prairie Hen, Ruffed Grouse. Quail. 


(llustrating comparative difference in size.) 
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Subfamily TETRAONIN/. — Grouse, Ptarmigan, etc. 
Genus CANACHITES Stejneger. 


141. Canachites canadensis canace (LINN.). 


CANADA GROUSE. SPRUCE PARTRIDGE. 


Dendragapus canadensis (Linn.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 111. 

Distr.: New Brunswick and northern New York and southern 
Canada, west to northern Minnesota; accidental or casual in northern 
Wisconsin. 

Adult male: Bare skin above the eye, red (in life); upper plumage, 
gray, barred with black; top of head, gray, mottled with) black; 


? 


throat, black, mixed with white; feathers on base of bill, black, a nar- 


Canada Grouse (male). 


row white line extending back of the eye; breast, black; rest of under 
parts barred with black and white; avzillars, slaty gray, the shafts of 
the feathers and the tips, white; first primary, grayish brown, the rest, 
grayish brown with outer webs mottled with pale buff; tail, brownish 
black. tipped with rufous. 

Adult female: Head and upper back, marked with rufous, gray 
and black; lower back and rump, gray, with narrow black bars on the 
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feathers; throat and breast, rufous, mottled and barred with black; 
feathers of the under parts barred with pale rufous, black and white; 
tail, brownish black, mottled and barred with pale rufous brown, the 
outer feathers, broadly tipped with pale rufous; axillars, as in the 
male. 

Length, about 15.25; wing, 6.60; bill (from end of nostril), .40. 

This species is not uncommon in northern Wisconsin, but does 
not occur in Illinois. 

‘““\ very common resident in the coniferous forests of northern 
Wisconsin, where it is partial to swamps.” (F. H. King, Geology 
of Wisconsin, Vol. I, 1883, p. 591.) ‘‘Fairly common resident in the 
pine regions of the state, but so far as we can learn has never been 
found south of the pine belt. * * * In some sections of our extreme 
northern counties many still remain.’’ (Kumlien and Hollister, Birds 
of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 56.) 

The nest is built on the ground. The eggs are 10 to 16 in number, 
buff color, speckled and spotted with dark brown, and measure about 


1.70 x Teo inches, 


Genus BONASA Stephens. 


142. Bonasa umbellus (Linn.). 
RuUFFED GROUSE. PARTRIDGE. 


Distr.: Eastern United States and southern Canada, west to 
Minnesota; also mountainous regions of Georgia, Mississippi, and 
Arkansas. 

Adult male: Upper plumage, mixed gray, tawny brown and 
black; some scapulary feathers, broadly marked with buffy white; 
throat, pale tawny brown, sometimes with narrow indistinct bars of 
black; feathers on the lower breast and belly, broadly tipped with 
white and barred with black or brown; inner webs of primaries, gray- 
ish brown; outer webs, barred with buff white or dull white; tail, 
pale brown, irregularly barred with gray and black, and with a broad 
subterminal band of black or brown, the feathers tipped with gray; 
a tuft of black feathers on the side of the neck, edged with iridescent 
green; axillars, barred with brown and white. Plumage very vari- 
abie, often with a rufous brown tinge to the feathers; some specimens 
have the ruffle or tufts of feathers on the sides of the neck chestnut 
brown, with iridescent edges instead of black, and the bands on the 
tail, brown. 

Adult female: Similar, but slightly smaller and has the tufts of 
feathers on the neck smaller and browner. 


es 
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Ruffed Grouse. 


Length, about 16.50; wing, about 7.50; bill (end of nostril to tip), 
“5a; tarstis, 1.55. 

The Ruffed Grouse is a common resident in wooded portions of 
Illinois and Wisconsin, and abundant in northern Wisconsin. The 
nest is built on the ground, usually in woods. Nidification commences 
in Illinois the latter part of May (sets of eggs taken May 27th and 
June 1.). The eggs are brownish buff, from nine to thirteen or four- 
teen in number, and measure about 1.50 x 1.12 inches. 

The peculiar drumming sounds made by the male are produced by 
rapidly beating his wings against his body. 


142a. Bonasa umbellus togata (LINN.). 
CANADIAN RUFFED GROUSE. 


Distr.: Northern New England and New York, throughout Brit- 
ish Provinces, west to the Pacific; casual in extreme northern United 
States. 

The Canadian Ruffed Grouse may be distinguished from B. umbel- 
lus by the under parts being gray, instead of rufous brown, the breast 
and belly being distinctly barred, and the throat usually barred with 
dusky. 

This form is included by Kumlien and Hollister in their Birds of 
Wisconsin, but they appear somewhat doubtful as to its occurrence, 
as they write: “‘Typical togata is rare in Wisconsin. A number of 
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grouse supposed to be of this form appear to be only intermediates, 
and typical wmbellus occurs in the most northern counties.’’ (p. 56.) 

I have never seen a typical specimen of togata from Wisconsin, all 
specimens examined being nearer to umbellus than to the northern 
form. 


Genus LAGOPUS Brisson. 
143. Lagopus lagopus (LINN.). 


WILLOW PTARMIGAN. 
Distr.: British Provinces to Arctic regions; accidental in northern 


New England and probably in other parts of the northern boundary 
of the United States. 


Willow Ptarmigan. 


Winter plumage, male and female: General plumage, pure white; 
primaries, white, the shafts, blackish; most of the tail feathers, black, 
tipped with white; feet, entirely feathered. 

In summer both sexes assume a barred and mottled plumage of 
rufous brown, black, and buffy white. 

Length, 15 to 17.25; wing, 7.10 to 7.60; bill (nostril), .40. 

The Willow Ptarmigan must be considered a rare bird in extreme 
northern Wisconsin in winter and it may have occurred in Illinois 
during the past century, as Robert Kennicott states:* “Sometimes 
found in the timber along Lake Michigan.’”’ Dr. R. P. Hoy procured 


* Catalogue of the Animals observed in Cook Co., Illinois. Trans. Ill. State Agricultural Soc., 
Vol. I, 1853, D. 586. 
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two specimens near Racine, Wisconsin, in December, 1846. (Trans. 
Wisconsin State Agri. Soc., Vol. II, 1852, p. 341.) Kumlien and Hol- 
lister give two additional records from northern Wisconsin and say: 
“It is certain, however, that the ptarmigan occurs as a rare winter 
visitor in the northern peninsula of Michigan and formerly at least 
reached Wisconsin during the severest weather.’’ (Birds of Wisconsin, 


1903, P- 57-) 
Genus TYMPANUCHUS Gloger. 


144. Tympanuchus americanus (REICH.). 
PRAIRIE HEN. PINNATED GROUSE. 


Distr.: Prairies of United States, from Texas, Nebraska, and Kan- 
sas, east to Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, and Michigan, and from Ontario 
and Michigan to Missouri and Louisiana. 

Adult male: Sides of neck with tufts of ten or more stiffened 
feathers marked with rufous and buffy white, the greater portion of the 
longer feathers, brownish black, and showing bare skin beneath; 
upper plumage, mixed pale brown, black and buffy white, the feathers 
broadly barred; throat, pale buff or buffy white; under parts barred 
with brown and white; most of the tail feathers, plain slaty brown, 
tipped with white, the middle feathers marked with more or less pale 
brown; middle tail feathers, not decidedly longer than the others. 

Adult female: Similar, but having the tail barred with black and 


tawny buff, and the neck tufts, smaller. 


Prairie Hen. 
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Length, about 17; wing, 8 tog; bill (end of nostril to tip), .50. 

The Prairie Hen was formerly very abundant in Illinois and Wis- 
consin and is still not uncommon in prairie lands of the less settled 
portions. Breeds in May in open prairies and fields. The eggs are 
ten to fourteen, olive buff or greenish gray in color, usually unmarked 
but occasionally finely specked with brown. They measure about 
1.65 x 1.22 inches. 

Regarding the curious ‘‘booming’’ sounds made by the cock bird 
and its strange antics during the mating season, Mr. Frank M. Chap- 
man writes as follows: ‘“‘At short range the bird’s note suggested the 
mellow resonant tone of a kettledrum. * * * * 

‘““As a rule each bird had its own stand separated by about ten 
yards from that of his neighbor. The boom is apparently a challenge. 
It is preceded by a little dance in which the bird’s feet pat the ground 
so rapidly as to produce a rolliig sound. This cannot be heard at 
a greater distance than thirty yards. It is immediately followed by 
the inflation of the great orange air sacks at the side of the neck, which 
puff out as quickly as a child’s toy balloon whistle; the tail is erected 
and widely spread, the wings drooped, the neck-tufts are raised 
straight upward, giving the bird a singularly devilish look, then with a 
convulsive movement of the lowered head the boom is jerked out and 
at its conclusion the air sacks have become deflated. 

“One might imagine that after so violent a performance the bird 
would feel a certain sense of exhaustion or at least quiescent relief, 
but his excess of vitality seeks still other outlets. Uttering hen-like 
calls and cracks he suddenly springs a foot or more straight into the 
air, whirling about as though he were suffering from a combined 
attack of epilepsy and St. Vitus’s dance. 

‘But all this activity is only a prelude to the grand finale of actual 
combat. Like a strutting turkey cock, the neighboring birds go 
toward each other by short little runs, head down, the orange eyebrow 
expanded and evident, pouches inflated, neck tufts and tail straight 
up, and looking like headless birds with two tails. Their meeting is 
followed by no make-believe duel, but an actual clash of wings. Utter- 
ing a low, whining note they fight as viciously as game-cocks, and the 
number of feathers left on the ground testifies to effective use of bills 
and claws.”’ (The Outing Magazine, November, 1908, p. 224.) 
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Genus PEDICECETES Baird. 


145. Pedicecetes phasianellus campestris (Ripcw.). 


PRAIRIE SHARP-TAILED GROUSE. 


Distr.: Prairies east of Rocky Mountains, to Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin, and from Manitoba south to New Mexico. 

Adult riale: No noticeable tufts of feathers on sides of the neck, as 
in the Prairie Hen; middle tail feathers, about an inch longer than 
the others; back and upper parts, marked with tawny buff and black, 
the feathers, irregularly barred; wing coverts, spotted with white; 
outer webs of primaries, barred with white, the first with buffy white; 
throat, pale buff; feathers on the breast marked with white, centres 
and edges with arrow shaped markings of dark brown; belly, white, 
with a few brown marks; sides of body, rufous, black and white; 
axillars, white. 

Adult female: Similar, but smaller and somewhat lighter. 

Length, about 17; wing, 8 tog; bill (from end of nostril), .5o0. 

The Prairie Sharp-tailed Grouse was formerly not uncommon in 
northern Illinois and Wisconsin. It still occurs in northwestern Wis- 
consin, but none have been observed in Illinois for many years. 

Mr. E. W. Nelson writes (Birds N. E. Illinois, 1876, p. 121): 
“The last record of its occurrence in this vicinity is furnished by my 
friend, Mr. L. H. Douglass, who informs me that in the fall of 1863 or 
1864, while two gentlemen were shooting Prairie Chickens near Wau- 
kegan, they found and secured a covey of these birds numbering four- 
teen individuals. They had in all probability been raised in the 
immediate vicinity.’’ Kennicott gives it as formerly not uncommon 
im cook Co., Ill. 

In Wisconsin, according to F. H. King (Geology of Wisconsin, 1883, 
Pp. 591), it was ‘‘Resident from Berlin northward and was abundant in 
the vicinity of Lake Flambeau, in October, 1877.’ According to 
Kumlien and Hollister: ‘‘A few sharp-tails were found about Stevens 
Point in 1898 and scattered records have been received from Markesan 
and other points in the north central part of the state.” (Birds of 
Wisconsin, 1903, p. 58.) 

The nest is placed on the ground. The eggs are from 12 to 14 in 
number, pale olive buff or pale buff in color, and measure about 1.70 
X 1.20 inches. 
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Family \PHASIANID. Pheasants, 


Turkeys, sete. 


The family Phasianide contains nearly one hundred species and 
includes the Jungle Fowl, the Asiatic Pheasants, some of them of 
gorgeous plumage, and the well known Peacock; also in America the 
splendid Ocellated Turkey of Yucatan and the Wild Turkey, from 
which our domestic race is supposed to have descended. Inthe United 
States the Wild Turkey is becoming less and less common every year 
and is fast becoming rare or has entirely disappeared in many local- 
ities where it was once abundant. Several subspecies are recog- 
nized. 


Subfamily MELEAGRIN/. Turkeys. 
Genus MELEAGRIS Linn. 


146. Meleagris gallopavo silvestris (VIEILL.). 
WILp TURKEY. 

Distr.: Eastern United States (except southern Florida, where it is 
replaced by the Florida Wild Turkey), north to Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and Kansas. 

The Wild Turkey resembles the domestic turkey, but differs in 
having the upper tail coverts and tail tipped with chestnut, the prima- 
ries more broadly barred with white, and the legs decidedly pink red; 
bare skin of head, pale blue, the excrescences, purplish red. 

Length, 40 to 50 inches; wing, 20 to 22; tail, about 18. 

Wild Turkeys were formerly abundant in Wisconsin and Illinois, 
but for many years none have been observed in the former state. 
Kumlien and Hollister (Birds of Wisconsin, p. 58) say: “Residents 
of the extreme southwestern counties claim that a few were found 
among the bluffs near the river as late as 1894.” 

It has apparently disappeared from northern Illinois, but is 
still to be found in the heavily wooded districts in the southern 
portion of the state*. Mr. Ferry reports a flock having been seen 
near Olive Branch in February, 1907. 

Regarding the occurrence of Wild Turkeys in the vicinity of Chi- 
cago, Mr. H. K. Coale having kindly placed his journal at my dis- 
posal, I quote the following: “‘March 23, 1878, met several hunters 


*Mr. A. H. Felger states that five Wild Turkeys were killed in Clinton Co., southern Illinois, 
in October, 1903. (The Auk, Vol. xxvi, 1909, p. 78.) 
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who came over from the Ten Mile House and Englewood in search of 
Wild Turkeys. They had shot eight in the vicinity of the Ten Mile 
House; and had seen nearly a hundred, probably driven in by the 
severe snow storms out west. The balance of the flock scattered off 
in the direction of South Chicago; and although the hunters had been 
looking for them all day, they had not seen any more. One shot 
two Wild Pigeons and a Crow.” 

The nest is built on the ground. The eggs are pale buff color, 
finely speckled with brown. They number from ten to thirteen or 
fourteen, and measure about 2.50 x 1.95 inches. 
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Wild Turkeys. 


ORDER COLUMSBAL. 


PIGEONS. 
Family COLUMBID#. Pigeons. 


The Pigeons are a very large family, numbering about 300 species, 
distributed in different parts of the world, about a dozen of which 
are found in North America. Their habits vary with different species, 
but they are all decidedly monogamous. In feeding the nestlings the 
macerated food is mixed with a milky fluid secreted in the gullet and 
is given to the young birds by regurgitation. When first hatched the 
young are naked. At one time flocks numbering tens of thousands 
of Wild Pigeons passed through Illinois, but they have now disap- 
peared and the species is on the verge of extinction. 


Genus ECTOPISTES Swains. 


147. Ectopistes migratorius (LINN.). 


PASSENGER PIGEON. WILD PIGEON. 


Distr.:. Eastern North America, north to Hudson Bay, west to 
the plains; breeds in Canada and northern border of United States; 
now very rare or extinct in localities where it was once very abundant. 

Adult male: Upper plumage, including head, slaty blue; rump, 
bluish slate color; back and wings tinged with grayish olive; wing 


Passenger Pigeon. 
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coverts with numerous black spots; sides of neck with metallic reflec- 
tions of gold and violet; throat and breast, pale purplish chestnut, 
shading into white on the lower belly; sides of body, grayish siate 
color; primaries, blackish, edged with brownish white; two middle 
tail feathers, dusky, the rest shading from bluish gray to white at the 
tips, but marked with more or less chestnut and dusky at the extreme 
bases; bill, black; feet, red; skin about the eye, red. 

Adult female: Somewhat smaller, the metallic reflections on the 
neck, paler, and the forehead and breast tinged with grayish brown. 

Immature birds have the primaries marked with rufous brown. 

Length, 16 to 18; wing, 8 to 8.60; bill, .75; tarsus, 1. 

The size and bluish gray rump will always distinguish this species 
from the Mourning Dove. 

As late as the year 1882, Wild Pigeons were very abundant in 
Illinois and Wisconsin; but about that time their numbers began to 
decrease very rapidly. Besides the thousands which were shot, 
immense numbers were caught in nets on their breeding grounds, with 
the result that in 1895 it had become a rare bird. At the present 
time the species is practically extinct. 

To appreciate the slaughter of these birds in early days, I quote a 
statement by Prof. H. B. Roney (Chicago Field, Vol. X, p. 345): 
“The number of dead birds sent by rail was estimated at 12,500 dailv 
or 1,500,000 for the summer, besides 80,352 live birds and an equal 
number was sent by water.”’ 

Kumlien and Hollister (Birds of Wisconsin, p. 59) say: “‘Mr. J. M. 
Blackford, now residing at Delavan, states that the last large catch of 
the netters was in 1882. The following spring but one hundred and 
thirty-eight dozen were taken in the best pigeon grounds in the state, 
and this was practically the end.” 

Mr. Ruthven Deane (Auk, 1898, p. 184) states that Mr. A. Fugle- 
berg, of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, observed a number of flocks of Wild 
Pigeons near Lake Winnebago, Wisconsin, on August 16, 1897. He 
estimated that six or more flocks contained from 35 to 80 pigeons 
each. He also records a flock of from 75 to 100 birds observed by 
Mr. W. F. Rightmire near Cook, Johnson Co., Nebraska, on August 17, 
1897.* 

Mr. John F. Ferry informs me that Mr. F. C. Farwell killed a Wild 
Pigeon and observed two others near the Desplaines River in Lake Co., 


* Those who desire further information regarding the history and destruction of this species 
are referred to Mr. Ruthven Deane’s valuable papers in The Auk, Vol. XII, 1895, p. 298, and 
Vol. XV, 1898, p. 184; also to one by Mr. William Brewster, The Auk, Vol. VI, 1889, pp. 285- 
291, entitled ‘‘ The present status of the Wild Pigeon (Ectopistes migratorius) as a bird of the 
United States, with some notes on its habits.” 
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Illinois, early in September, 1893, and Mr. Ferry has a female specimen 
in his collection killed at Lake Forest, Illinois, August 7, 1895. 
The following are among the late records given by Mr. Otto Wid- 
mann of its occurrence in Missouri. 
1894, April rs. Mr. E.S. Currier sent ten pigeons to Keokuk, his 
first since 1888. 
1896, May 19. The same sees one among doves, and again one 
October 18, of the same year. 
1896, September 17. Mr. W. Praeger shoots a male near Keokuk. 
1896, December 17. Out of a flock of fifty near Attick, Oregon 
Co., Mo., Mr. Chas. U. Holden, Jr., kills a pair and sends them in the 
flesh to Mr. R. Deane of Chicago. 
1897, August 17. A flock of 75—100 is seen twenty-five miles west 
of our state line in Johnson Co., Neb. 
1902, September 26. Last seen at New Haven by Dr. Eimbech.”’ 
(Birds of Missouri, 1907, p. 84.) 
The nest is composed of sticks and twigs built ina tree. The eggs 
are white, one or two in number (often only one), and measure about 
1.45 X 1.05 inches. 


Genus ZENAIDURA Bonap. 


148. Zenaidura macroura carolinensis (LINN.). 
MourNING Dove. 
Zenaidura macroura (Linn.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 121 
Distr.: United States and southern Canada, Central America 
and West Indies; breeds throughout its range. 
Adult male: Upper plumage, grayish brownish"olive; crown, slate 
color, shading into vinaceous on the forehead, a purplish black spot 
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Mourning Dove. 
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above the ear; sides of neck showing metallic reflections; breast, 
vinaceous, shading into pale buff on the belly; outer tail feathers 
tipped with dull white and barred with black; bare skin around the 
eye, bluish; feet, red. 

Adult female: Similar, but paler and somewhat smaller; the pur- 
plish tinge of the breast replaced by grayish brown. 

Length, about 12: wing, 5.75; bill, .52; tarsus, .80; tail, 5.40. 

The Mourning Dove is a common summer resident in northern 
Illinois and Wisconsin and a few remain during the winter. In south- 
ern Illinois it is a permanent resident. The mournful note of the 
male suggests its name. 

The nest is a mat of twigs usually in a tree, occasionally on the 
ground. The eggs are white, two in number, and measure about 1.05 
x .85 inches. The Field Museum collection contains a series of sets 
of eggs ot this species taken in northern Illinois, between May roth 
and June 2ogth. 


ORDER. RAPTORS: 
BIRDS OF PREY, 
Suborder SARCORHAMPHI. American Vultures. 
Family CATHARTID.. American 
Vultures. 


The Vultures are scavengers. The presence of a dead animal is 
often indicated by numbers of them roosting in trees or circling slowly 
about in its vicinity. Except during the nesting season, they are 
usually found in flocks. Their sense of sight is very keen, enabling 
them to distinguish objects at great distances. 


Turkey Vulture. 
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Genus CATHARTES Illiger. 


149. Cathartes aura septentrionalis (WIED). 


TURKEY VULTURE. TURKEY BUZZARD. 


Distr.: Greater part of North, Central and South America, from 
New Jersey and British Columbia to Patagonia; accidental in New 
England. 

Adult: General plumage, sooty brown, the feathers being black, 
edged with dark grayish brown; head and neck, bare, the skin, red; 
bill, brownish white; tail, black, with light brown shafts. 

Immature birds have the head and neck covered with grayish 
brown, downy feathers. 

Length, 28 to 30; wing, 22 to 24; bill, 2.35. 

The Turkey Buzzard is an abundant resident in southern Illinois. 
It is rather rare in the northern part of the state, but has been 
observed on several occasions in the vicinity of Chicago.* Mr. 
Ruthven Deane informs me he observed a bird of this species at 
Highland Park. Illinois, on June 28, 1908. It occurs more or less 
regularly in Wisconsin, and according to Kumlien and Hollister: 
“Undoubtedly breeds sparingly in the southwestern part of the state.” 
Mr. Isaac E. Hess informs me he has taken eleven sets of eggs of 
this species in May and June near Philo, Champaign Co., Illinois. 

In southern Illinois it nests on the ground or on partly hollow 
logs (some writers claim in stumps of trees). The eggs are usually 
two, dull white, blotched and spotted with chocolate brown. They 
measure about 2.75 x 1.90 inches. 


Genus CATHARISTA Vieill. 


150. Catharista urubu (VIEILL.). 
BLacK VULTURE. CARRION CROW. 


Catharista atrata (Bartr.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 125. 

Distr.: Southern portion of North America, West Indies, Central 
and greater portion of South America; breeds in eastern United States 
from North Carolina and Illinois to the Gulf; accidental in New 
England. 

Adult: General plumage, black; head and neck, bare, the skin 
black; under surface of wings tinged with hoary white; shafts of 
primaries, white; bill, blackish. 


* Dunn, The Auk, 1895, p. 394. Gault, Wilson Bull., No. 0, 1896, p. 3, etc. 
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Sexes similar. 

Length, 23 to 26; wing, 16 to 17.50; bill, 2.20. 

The Black Vulture is not uncommon in southern Illinois, and ac- 
cording to Prof. Ridgway (Orn. of Illinois, Vol. I, 1889, p. 492) occurs 
at least as far northas Mt. Carmel. It has apparently not been taken 
in Wisconsin. 

Kumlien and Hollister (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 131.) write: 
‘““We do not consider the records of this species for Wisconsin 
sufficiently authentic to warrant us in giving it a place at the present 


time.”’ 


Black Vulture. 
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Suborder FALCONES. Hawks, Falcons, Eagles, Kites, etc. 


Family FALCONIDA. Hawks, Falcons, 
Eagles, Kites, etc. 


About 350 species belong to this family, widely distributed 
throughout the world. Asa rule they do not feed on dead animals 
unless forced by hunger to do so, but delight in the pursuit and cap- 
ture of their prey. Their choice of food differs with various species, 
but the majority of them kill birds, mammals and small reptiles. 
The Bald Eagle has a partiality for fish, which he occasionally catches 
for himself or finds dead on the shore, but a large portion of his larder 
is supplied by the Fish Hawks or Ospreys, which are forced after 
catching their prey to give it up to their more powerful rival. While 
hawks may occasionally kill a few chickens and song birds, the greater 
portion of them are a decided benefit to the agriculturist. They 
are not gregarious, but a few species associate in flocks during the 
migrations. Asarule the females are larger than the males. 


Subfamily BUTEONIN/A. Hawks, Kites, 
Eagles, etc. 


Genus ELANOIDES Vieill. 


151. Elanoides forficatus (LINN.). 


SWALLOW-TAILED KITE. 


Distr.: Central and South America and southern United States; 
casual as far north as Carolina and Minnesota; accidental in New 
England; breeds in southern United States southward, and casually 
as far north as Wisconsin and Illinois. 

Adult: Back, tail, and wings (except some of the tertials), bluish 
black, glossed with purple; head, neck, rump, and under parts, pure 
white; tail, forked and usually over 12 inches long. 

Immature birds have the head streaked with dusky and the prima- 
ries and tail feathers narrowly tipped with white. 

Length, 20 to 25; wing, about 16 to 17; outer tail feathers, about 
Eo.s@.t0.14> bill; .75. 
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Swallow-tailed Kite. 


The Swallow-tailed Kite is more or less common in Illinois and 
casual in Wisconsin, where according to Kumlien and Hollister it 
was found breeding near Fort Atkinson in the summer of 1854. Dr. 
Hoy gives it as nesting near Racine in 1848. A specimen is preserved 
in the Milwaukee Public Museum, shot in Milwaukee County, May 15, 
1888. 

There are numerous records of its occurrence in Illinois. Prof. 
Ridgway shot one near Mt. Carmel and states that in former years it 
was common throughout the state. (Orn. of Ill., Vol. I, 1889, p. 445.) 
Mr. Frank M. Woodruff writes (Birds of Chicago Area, 1907, p. gt.): 
“Mr. J. Grafton Parker, Jr., shot one at Lake Villa, a few miles from 
Chicago, on June 5,1895. Mr. Henry K. Coale reports the taking of 
three adult specimens at Highland Park in April, 1905.”’ 

The nest is a mass of sticks and grass placed in a tree, usually at a 
considerable distance from the ground. The eggs are 4 to 6, dull 
white, speckled and blotched with chocolate brown, and measure 
about 1.90 X 1.50 inches. 
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Genus ELANUS Savig. 


152. Elanus leucurus (VIEILL.). 
WHITE-TAILED KITE. 


Distr.: Southern United States, from South Carolina and southern 
Illinois to Central and South America. Breeds in southern United 
States southward. 

Adult: Upper parts, ashy gray; primaries, ashy gray; head, 
mostly white; a large black patch on the shoulder (wing coverts); 


White-tailed Kite. 


tail and under parts, white; a black spot in front of the eye; iris, red; 
bill, black; cere, yellowish; feet, yellow. 

The sexes are similar, but the female is slightly larger than the 
male. 

Immature birds show more or less rusty brown; wing feathers 
tipped with white and the breast is marked with pale rusty brown; 
middle tail feathers, grayish, varying with age. 

Length, 15 to 16.50; wing, 11.75 to 13.50; tail, about 6.50; bill, 
70, tarsus, 1.30. 

This beautiful species is included on the authority of Prof. Ridg- 
way, who states that a pair was ‘‘observed near the river at Mt. Car- 
mel, during the summer of 1863 or 1864” and he considers it, ‘‘very 
likely of not uncommon occurrence during the summer in suitable 
places in the extreme southern counties of the state.’ (Orn. of IIl., 
Vol. I, 1889, p. 447.) 
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153. Ictinia mississippiensis (WILS.). 
MississipP1 KITE. 
Distr.: Southern United States, east of the Rocky Mountains 
from South Carolina and Illinois to Central America. 
Adult: General plumage, plumbeous gray, palest on the head 
and darkest on the wings and tail; inner webs of primaries marked 
with rufous; no white on tail. 


Mississippi Kite. 


Immature birds have the head, neck, and under parts, whitish or 
buffy white, striped and spotted with dusky brown; upper plumage, 
dusky brown, the feathers marked with buffy white or whitish; tail, 
dusky, narrowly barred with dark gray (outer webs) and grayish 
white (inner webs); under wing coverts marked with reddish brown. 

Length, 13.50 to 15; wing, 10.50 to 12; tail, 6.50. 

The Mississippi Kite is not uncommon in southern Illinois in sum- 
mer. 

Nelson gives it as an “abundant summer resident in the southern 
portion of the state, probably occurs in northern Illinois.’ Ridgway 
states (Orn. of Illinois, 1889, p. 449): “In August, 1871, it was very 
plentiful on Fox Prairie.” In Wisconsin Kumlien and Hollister do 
not include it as having been taken, although a number of the older 
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writers mention it as having been seen. If it occurs at all it is an 
accidental straggler in Wisconsin. 

The nest is built ina tree. The eggs are three or four in number, 
brownish white or whitish overlaid and mottled with madder brown, 
and measure about 1.65 x 1.30 inches. 


Genus CIRCUS Lacépéde. 


154. Circus hudsonius (Linn.). 
MarsH Hawk. 


Distr.: North America, from Fur Countries to the Gulf, breeding 
throughout its range; south in winter to Cuba and Central America. 

Special characters, adult male: General plumage, ashy gray; upper 
tail coverts, white; belly and flanks, white, spotted with pale tawny 
brown; wing, 13 to 15 inches; tail, over 8.25 inches. 

Female and tmmature male: Upper parts, brown, showing more 
or less tawny rufous; upper tail coverts, white; under parts, tawny; 


Marsh Hawk. 


the belly and flanks, without bars or spots; wing, 13 to 16 inches; 
tail, more than 8.25 inches long. 

The Marsh Hawk is a common summer resident in Illinois and 
Wisconsin. It frequents the fields and open marshes and may be 
recognized by its conspicuous white upper tail coverts. 
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In southern Illinois it occurs more or less commonly in winter. 
W. W. Cooke says: ‘‘During the winter of 1884-85 the Marsh Hawk 
was plentiful at Paris, Ill.’’ (Bird Migr. Miss. Val., 1888, p. 113.) 

The nest is placed on the ground in grassy marshes. The eggs 
are usually 4 or 5, dull white or faintly tinged bluish or greenish, and 
measure about 1.85 x 1.45 inches. The Field Museum collection 
contains sets of eggs of this species taken between May 14 and June 
15. Although the majority breed in May and June, eggs have been 
taken in northern Illinois during the latter part of April. 


Genus ACCIPITER Briss. 
155. Accipiter velox (WILs.). 


SHARP-SHINNED Hawk. 


Distr.: North America, breeding nearly throughout its range; 
in winter south to Mexico and Central America. 

Special characters: Fourth primary, longest; tail, nearly square, 
the outer tail feather being less than three-quarters of an inch shorter 
than the middle feathers; under surface of primaries, dull white, 
barred with grayish brown. 

Adult male and female: Upper plumage, slaty gray; tail with 
broad alternate bars of light ash gray and dark slaty gray, tipped with 


Sharp-shinned Hawk. 
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white; throat, whitish, narrowly streaked with dusky; rest of under 
parts, barred with pale rufous brown and white, the shafts of the 
feathers dusky, showing fine hair-like lines; under tail coverts, white. 

Male: Length, 11; wing, 6.70; tail, 5.60; tarsus, r.90. 

Female: Larger; length, 12.50 to 13.50; wing, 6.50; tarsus, 2.05. 

Immature: Upper plumage, fuscous brown, the feathers often 
edged with rufous; wings and tail marked as in the adult, but of a 
more brownish tinge; under parts, whitish, streaked with brown, 
the shafts of the feathers dusky, showing hair-like lines. 

The “‘square’”’ tail and smaller size will always distinguish this 
species from the Cooper’s Hawk. 

A common species during the migrations in April, May, Septem- 
ber and October. The majority of them go farther north, although 
a few are summer residents in Illinois and probably breed. In Wis- 
consin it is more common in summer. Kumlien and Hollister have 
found it nesting at Milton in two instances and have breeding records 
from many localities throughout the state. 

The nest is built in a tree (sometimes on a ledge of rocks) and is 
composed of sticks, moss, and grass. The eggs are usually four or 
five, pale bluish white or buffy white, blotched and washed with vari- 
ous shades of brown. They measure about 1.50 x 1.20 inches. The 
nesting season lasts from April until June. 


156. Accipiter cooperii (BoNap.). 
CooperR’s Hawk. 


Distr.: North America and Mexico, breeding throughout its range. 

Special characters: Fourth primary, longest; tail, rounded, the 
outer tail feather being three-quarters of an inch or more shorter than 
the middle feather. 

Adult and immature birds of this species resemble the Sharp- 
shinned Hawk, but may easily be distinguished by the larger size 
and more rounded tail. In the adult the crown is usually darker. 

Male: Length, 14.25 to 16.75; wing, 8.90 to 9.40; tail, 7.75 to 
Beg, tarsus; 2.30 to 2.50. 

Female: Length, 17.50 to 19.50; wing, 10 to r1; tail, 9 to 10.30; 
tarsus, 2.60 to 2.80. 

The Cooper’s Hawk is a common summer resident in Illinois and 
Wisconsin. It is commonly known as Hen Hawk or Chicken Hawk, 
and undoubtedly deserves the name more than several other species 
to which it is applied. Dr. A. K. Fisher states that “of 133 stomachs 
examined, 34 contained poultry or game birds; 52, other birds; 11, 
mammals; 1, frog; 3, lizards; 2, insects; and 39 were empty.”’ 
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Cooper's Hawk. 


The nest is built ina tree, usually at a considerable distance from 
the ground (from 30 to 60 feet). The eggs are usually 3 or 4 in number, 
and measure about 1.95 x 1.50 inches. They are grayish white, some- 
times pale bluish white, as a rule without markings, although occa- 
sionally showing a few pale brown spots. 

The following sets of eggs are contained in the Field Museum col- 
lection: 5 eggs, Chicago, Ill., May 18, 1904; 1 egg, Lake Forest, IIl., 
May 18, 1903; 4 eggs, Grinnell, lowa, May 4, 1893; 4 eggs, Lake 
Forest, Ill., May 16, 1907. 


Genus ASTUR Lacépede. 


157. Astur atricapillus (Wits.). 
AMERICAN GOSHAWE. 


Accipiter atricapillus (Wils.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 129. 

Distr.: Greater portion of North America north of the Middle 
states; breeds from northern border of United States northward. 

Adult male and female: Back and wings, slaty gray, the shafts of the 
feathers on the back darker; entire under parts, thickly barred with 
gray and white, the shafts of the feathers, dusky, showing fine lines; 
apper surface of primaries showing faint, indistinct, grayish brown 
dark bars, and marked with more or less white on the inner webs; 
top and sides of head, dusky, a whitish streak extending backwards 
from above the eye; tail feathers with imperfect, indistinct, dusky 
bars and narrowly tipped with whitish; bill, lead color; feet, yellow- 
ish. 
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Goshawk (adult). 


Immature: Upper plumage, brown, the feathers narrowly mar- 
gined with buff and buffy white; crown, tawny, streaked with brown: 
under parts, buffy white, streaked with dark brown; upper surface 
of primaries barred with darker brown; under surface of primaries 
barred with brown and brownish white; tail with broad bars of 
brownish gray and dark brown, usually with white tips. 

Male: Length, 20 to 23; wing, 12 to 13.40; tail, 9.60 to 10.50; 
tarsus, 2.65 to 3. 

Female: Length, 22 to 25; wing, 13.25 to 14.25; tail, 11 to 12.25; 
tarsus, 2.70 tO 3.10. 

The large size of this hawk will distinguish it from others which 
somewhat resemble it in immature plumage. 

This fine, large Hawk is a rather rare winter visitant or resident 
in Illinois and Wisconsin, although apparently more common in the 
latter state. There are numerous records of its occurrence and cap- 
ture and the writer saw an adult bird of this species in Jackson Park, 
Chicago, in February, 1907. According to the older writers it was 
formerly more common. Barry states that in the early fifties a friend 
of his shot twenty in one season. 

Mr. E. W. Nelson took a specimen at Waukegan, May 3, 1876, and 
states that Dr. A. L. Marcy found it quite plentiful near Evanston 
during the winter of 1870-1871. Mr. Frank M. Woodruff took an adult 
male at Beverly Hills, March 30, 1889 (Birds of the Chicago Area, 
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1907, p. 93). While it may possibly breed in northern Wisconsin, 
there is no record of its having done so. Messrs. Kumlien and 
Hollister and Mr..Clark give it as a regular but by no means a com- 
mon winter resident in Wisconsin. 


157a. Astur atricapillus striatulus Ripcw. 
WESTERN GOSHAWK. 

Distr.: Western North America, from Idaho and Nebraska to 
California and Alaska; accidental as far east as Mississippi Valley. 

Special characters: The Western Goshawk may be distinguished 
from the eastern bird by its sooty back and generally darker upper 
plumage. In the immature bird, the black stripes on the under parts 
are decidedly broader than in A. atricapillus and the thighs are marked 
with large black spots. 

Mr. Chas. K. Worthen writes me he has taken this bird near War- 
saw. Its occurrence in Illinois must be considered as accidental. 


Genus BUTEO Cuvier. 
158. Buteo borealis (GMEL.). 


RED-TAILED HAWK. 


Distr.: Eastern North America and Canada, south to Mexico; 
breeds nearly throughout its range. 

Adult male and female: Size, large; four outer primaries, notched; 
upper surface of tail, rich rufous brown, with or without one or more 
black bars, and tipped with white; some specimens have the tail 
. without bars, others with several (the latter seem more commonly to 
be females); upper plumage, dark brown, mixed with whitish and 
pale rufous brown; under parts, white; the feathers marked with pale 
rufous brown on sides of neck, breast, and body; upper surface of 
primaries, brown, faintly barred with dusky and becoming white on 
the basal portion of the inner webs. 

Immature: General markings similar to adult, but differs in color; 
the rufous brown replaced by cinnamon brown on the sides of throat, 
breast, and body, and the under parts with more or less brown mark- 
ings on the belly; the breast, usually plain white; tail quite different 
from the adult, grayish brown, mixed with tawny and banded with 
dark brown, the feathers tipped with white, and usually with more 
or less white on the inner webs of the outer feathers, varying accord- 
ing to age. 
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Cooper’s Hawk. Red-shouldered Hawk. 
Red-tailed Hawk. 


Illustrating comparative difference in size. 
3 I 


Male: Length, 19 to 22.50; wing, 13.50 to 16; tail, 8.60 to 10; 
tarsus, 2.50 to 3. 

Female: Length, 20.50 to 24; wing, 14.75 to 17.50; tail, g to 10.50; 
tatsus, 2.75 tO 3.10. 

This is the common form of Red-tailed Hawk in Illinois and Wis- 
consin and breeds in both states. The adult may be easily recog- . 
nized by its size and rufous red tail. The immature bird has the 


tail brownish gray with numerous bars. The large size and stout 
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Red-tailed Hawk. 


tarsus partly covered by feathers and the entire absence of any tinge 
of red on the shoulder or upper wing coverts should aid in distinguish- 
ing it from other eastern species. 

The nest is large, built in a tree, and composed of sticks, twigs, 
moss, and leaves. The eggs are usually three, dull white, sometimes 
with a faint wash of pale brown and occasionally blotched and marked 
with cinnamon brown. They measure about 2.40 x 1.95 inches. 

Nidification usually commences in March in this latitude, although 
nests are found in April. There isa set of 3 eggs in the Field Museum 
collection taken at Grinnell, Iowa, May 3, 1893. Mr. Isaac E. Hess 
informs me he has in his collection seven sets of two eggs and one of 
three eggs taken near Philo, Champaign Co., Illinois. 

According to Dr. H. K. Fisher, in 562 stomachs of this species 
examined by him, 54 contained poultry or game birds; 51, other birds; 
278, mice; 131, other mammals; 37, batrachians or reptiles; 47, insects ; 
8, crawfish; 1, centipede; 13, offal, and 89 were empty. 


158a. Buteo borealis kriderii Hoopes. 
KRIDER’S RED-TAILED HAWK. 


Distr.: Ranges from Wyoming, Dakota, and Minnesota to Texas; 
casual in Iowa and Illinois. 
Differs from B. borealis in being much paler, and showing more 
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white on the plumage; the head, sometimes almost white; under parts, 
white; tail, pale rufous, sometimes but not always showing the dark 
subterminal bar. Size of B. borealis. 

This western form is casual or accidental in Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin. Mr. H. K. Coale records a specimen taken near Halfday, Illinois 
(Auk, 1885, p. 109), and states that it was shot near the Desplaines 
River, thirty miles northwest of Chicago, July 25, 1876. Kumlien 
and Hollister (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 63) record a specimen 
shot by Mr. J. N. Clark at Meridian, Dunn Co., Wisconsin, Oct. 22, 
1892, and state that three others have been taken at Lake Kosh- 
konong during the past few years. 


158b. Buteo borealis calurus (Cass.). 


WESTERN RED-TAILED Hawk. 


Distr.: ‘‘ Western North America, from the Rocky Mountains to 
the Pacific, south into Mexico; casual east to Illinois.’”’ (A. O. U.) 

Adult birds differ in having the plumage very dark, sometimes 
sooty, except the tail which is rufous. Some specimens have the 
general plumage dark and the whole breast rufous brown, the tail 
showing one or more black bars. Measurements the same as B. 
borealis. 

Stragglers occasionally occur in both Illinois and Wisconsin. Mr. 
Nelson states: ‘‘In my collection is a fine adult specimen of this variety 
obtained near Chicago in April, 1873, by my friend, Mr. C. H. Smith.”’ 
(Birds of N. E. Illinois, 1876, p. 119.) Mr. Charles K. Worthen 
writes me it has been taken near Warsaw, Illinois. Kumlien and 
Hollister consider it rare, ‘“‘but of regular occurrence in Wisconsin in 
the late fall. Six or eight specimens were procured about Lake 
Koshkonong by Thure and L. Kumlien.”’ They also record a speci- 
men from Delavan killed Oct. 19, tg01, and another taken by Mr. 
JAN: Clark at Meridian, Oct. 23, 1893. 


158c. Buteo borealis harlani (Aup.). 
HARLAN’S Hawk. 


Distr.: Ranges from Gulf states north to lowa, Kansas, and Missis- 
sippi Valley; casual east to Pennsylvania; south in winter to Cen- 
tral America. 

Special characters: A very dark form. Adult birds have the head 
and neck sooty brown, often streaked with whitish; the general 
plumage above is dark sooty, sometimes almost black, but showing 
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more or less streaks, the concealed portion of the feathers being white; 
under parts, more or less white with various markings. The tail, 
instead of being rufous, is thickly mottled with gray, dusky, and white, 
and tipped with whitish, at times showing a tinge of rufous, but 
often without. The immature bird has the tail banded with grayish 
and dusky brown. 

Adult male: Length, about 19; wing, about 15.50. 

Adult female: Length, about 20.50; wing, about 16.50. 

Harlan’s Hawk is of casual or accidental occurrence in Illinois. 
Mr. Chas. K. Worthen shot an adult male bird of this species near 
Warsaw, Ill., March 18, 1879 (Ridgway, Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, Vol. 
V, 1880, p. 31). Mr. Worthen records a second specimen, which had 
been caught in a trap by a farmer near Warsaw, January 19, 1899 
(The Osprey, Vol. III, 1899, p. 94). A third specimen was secured 
by Mr. Frank M. Woodruff, who purchased it from a hunter who 
had shot it near Calumet Lake, Chicago, Oct. 1, 1895 (Birds of the 
Chicago Area, 1907, p. 95). 

It does not appear to have been observed in Wisconsin. 


159. Buteo lineatus (GMEL.). 


RED-SHOULDERED HAWK. 


Distr.: Throughout eastern North America, north to Manitoba, 
breeding throughout its range; south to the Gulf states, Texas, and 
Mexico. 

Adult: Four outer primaries notched, a rufous brown patch on 
the ‘‘shoulder”’ formed by the lesser wing coverts; upper plumage, 
dark brown, mixed with rufous and showing more or less white on the 
wing coverts; primaries, dark brown, with large broken bars of white | 
edged with pale rufous; most of under parts, rufous brown, with 
numerous pale bars; the shafts of the feathers, dark, forming narrow, 
longitudinal, dusky streaks; tail, slaty brown, banded with white; 
feet and cere, greenish yellow. 

Immature: Above, dark brown, mixed with rufous and dull white; 
under parts, buffy white, streaked with dark brown; thighs, pale ru- 
fous, spotted with brown; terminal portion of primaries, dark brown, 
the basal portion, pale rufous shading into white on the inne webs, 
and with imperfect bars of dark brown; tail, with rather faint bars 
of slaty brown, dark brown and pale rufous; the inner webs of most 
of the feathers marked with more or less white; rufous “‘shoulder 
patch” of the adult broken and not pronounced, but usually more or 
less indicated. 
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Red-shouldered Hawk (adult). 


Male: Length, 18 to 20.50; wing, 11.60 to 13.25; tail, 7 to 8.50; 
tarsus, 2.75 to 3.10. 

Female: Length, 19.50 to 22.50; wing, 12 to 14.25; tail, 8.25 to 
9.25; tarsus, 3.00 to 3.25. 

The Red-shouldered Hawk is a common summer resident in Illinois 
and not uncommon in Wisconsin. The immature birds somewhat 
resemble those of B. borealis, but besides other differences they are 
smaller and the tarsus more slender and less feathered than in that 
species. 

Usually nests in a large tree. The eggs are 3 to 5, rarely six, 
dull white, spotted and marked various shades of brown. They 
measure about 2.10 x 1.70 inches. Incubation usually commences in 
late April or May in this latitude. 


160. Buteo swainsoni Bonap. 


SWAINSON’S HAWK. 


Distr.: Ranges from Wisconsin, Illinois and Mississippi Valley 
west to the Pacific Ocean, and from the Fur Countries south to South 
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America (Argentine Republic). Breeds nearly throughout its North 
American range. 

Adult male: Three outer primaries, notched; upper plumage, 
dark brown, mixed with rufous brown and buff; primaries, dark 


Adult. Swainson's Hawk. Immature. 


brown, without bars; throat, white; a large rufous brown patch on 
the breast; belly, buff white or whitish, marked with dusky and ru- 
fous brown; tail, grayish brown, with indistinct dark bands. 

Adult female: Similar, but has the under marking darker and the 
breast about the same color as the back. 

Melanistic plumage, male and female: Very dark or blackish; 
specimens of this species are often taken in which the whole plumage 
is sooty brown; usually the under tail shows pale rufous or whitish 
markings, but specimens are common representing innumerable 
different phases of plumage between the light and dark forms. 
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Immature: Upper parts, dark brown, mixed with rufous brown 
and buff; head, neck, and under parts, pale buff; the head, streaked, 
and the under parts more or less spotted with dusky. 

Male: Length, about 20; wing, 14.50to 16; tail, 8 to 9; tarsus, 
about 2.50. 

Female: Length, 20 to 22; wing, 14.60 to 17; tail, 8.50 to 10; 
tarsus, 2.50 to 2.85. 

While the various color differences in this Hawk may be confusing, 
it may be distinguished from other Hawks except the Broad-winged 
Hawk, which is much smaller, by having only the three outer primaries 
notched. 

Swainson’s Hawk is of casual occurrence during migrations in 
Illinois, and according to Mr. Nelson it breeds in southern Illinois and 
probably does so occasionally in other parts of the state. Ridgway 
states (Orn. of Illinois, p. 475): ““Mr. Nelson found it breeding on Fox 
Prairie, in Richland Co., during the summer of 1875, and obtained 
specimens.’’ Mr. Charles K. Worthen has taken it at Warsaw, III. 
Mr. Isaac E. Hess informs me that a set of three eggs of this species 
was taken by Mr. Jessee, at Lynn Grove, near Philo, Champaign Co., 
Ill., in 1902. 

In Wisconsin it is not common, but can hardly be called rare, espe- 
cially during the fall migrations. I have been unable to find any rec- 
ord of its breeding in Wisconsin, although it probably occasionally 
does so, as it is a common summer resident in Minnesota and breeds 
regularly in that state. 

In wooded countries the nest is usually built in large trees, but it 
also nests on the ground and on cliffs. The nest is a mass of sticks, 
leaves, and grass or moss, according to locality. The eggs are usually 
two, rarely three; dull white, sometimes washed (rarely spotted) 
with brown. They measure about 2.25 x 1.75 inches. 


Subgenus TACHYTRIORCHIS Kaup. 


161. Buteo platypterus (VIEILL.). 
BROAD-WINGED HAwkK. 


Buteo latissimus (Wils.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 133. 

Distr.: Throughout eastern North America, breeding from Canada 
to the Gulf states; south in winter to West Indies, Middle America, and 
South America. ; 

Adult male and female: Three outer primaries, notched; primaries, 
dark brown, having the greater portion of the inner webs white, with 
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a few imperfect brown bars, the upper surface of outer webs, entirely 
without white; upper parts, dark brown, the feathers margined with 
pale brown and pale rufous brown; tail, dark brown, with two grayish 
white bars and tipped with whitish; feathers of the under parts heav- 
ily barred with reddish brown and dull white. 

Immature: Differs from the adult in having more buff about the 
head; under parts, buffy white, streaked with dark brown; tail, 
grayish brown, with several rather obscure and irregular bands of 
dark brown, the tips, whitish. 

The size, combined with having only the three outer primaries 
notched, will distinguish this species. 

Male: Length, 13.30 to 15.00; wing, 10.00 to 11; tail, 6.25 to 7; 
tarsus, 2.40. 

Female: Length, 15.50 to 17.50; wing, 11 to 11.50; tail, about 
7.50; tarsus, 2.50. 
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Broad-winged Hawk (adult). 


The Broad-winged Hawk is common during the migrations and 
a more or less common summer resident in Illinois and Wisconsin, and 
breeds in many localities. Nests in trees, usually at a considerable 
height from the ground. The eggs are three to five, dull white or pale 
buff, blotched and washed with different shades of brown. They meas- 
ure about 2.05 x 1.60 inches. Incubation usually begins in May in 
this latitude. There is a set of three eggs in the Field Museum col- 
lection taken at Joliet, Ill., May ro, 1906. 
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Genus ASTURINA Vieill. 


162. Asturina plagiata SCHLEGEL. 
MEXICAN GOSHAWK. 


Distr.: Mexican species, ranging from southwestern United 
States throughout Mexico and Central America to Panama. Casual 
or accidental as far east as Illinois. 

Special characters, adult: Upper plumage, slaty gray; upper tail 
coverts, white; under parts, gray, the feathers banded with white, 
giving a barred appearance to the entire under parts; a broad white 
band on the tail and also a second white band narrower and more im- 
perfect; wing, 9.40 to 11.75, always less than 12.25; tail, less than 
8.25 inches long. 

Immature: Upper plumage, brown; upper tail coverts, white; 
tail, grayish brown, with numerous dark brown bands; under parts 
white, the feathers of the breast and belly marked with large dark 
brown spots; flanks barred with dark brown; wing, 9.40 to 11.75, 
always less than 12.25 inches long; tail, less than 8.25 inches long, 
usually about 7.50 inches. 

The only known record of the occurrence of this species in Illinois 
is that of Prof. Ridgway (Orn. of Illinois, p. 463), which is as follows: 

“A specimen of this tropical species was seen by the writer on 
Fox Prairie, in Richland Co., on the rgth of August, 1871. It several 
times came so near that its peculiar markings could be seen with per- 
fect distinctness and, the writer having previously handled many 
stuffed specimens, there cannot be the slightest doubt as to the cor- 
rectness of its identification.’”’ Mr. R. M. Anderson records a pair 
of these birds taken by Mr. Walter G. Savage in Van Buren County, 
Iowa, May 25, 1895. (Birds of Iowa, 1907, p. 251.) 


Genus ARCHIBUTEO Brehm. 


163. Archibuteo ferrugineus (Licur.). 


FERRUGINOUS ROUGH-LEGGED HAWKE. 


Distr.: North America, chiefly west of Mississippi Valley, breed- 
ing from Utah northward; south in winter to Mexico; casually as 
far east as Illinois. 

Special characters: Entire front of tarsus thickly feathered. This 
species occurs in both light and dark phases of plumage, the former 
the more common; but the feathering of the tarsus and its size are 
good diagnostic characters. 
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Adult, light phase: Upper parts, bright rufous brown, mixed with 
dark brown, the centers of the feathers being the latter color; crown 


Ferruginous Rough-legged Hawk. 


and upper back mixed with more or less white; primaries, dark slaty 
brown, the basal portion of the inner webs, white; under parts, white 
or buffy white, sometimes almost unmarked but usually showing 
streaks of rufous brown on the breast; belly heavily barred with 
dark brown and rufous; thighs, deep rufous brown, barred with black 
or dark brown; tail, ashy white below, above pale ashy, shading into 
white at the base and tip, and more or less edged with rufous brown. 

Adult, dark phase: General plumage, dark brown; wings and tail 
similar in marking to the light phase but darker. 

Immature: Upper parts, dark brown, mixed with tawny and buff; 
under parts, white, streaked and spotted with dark brown: tail, 
without bars, the color variable, the greater portion, usually ash gray 
becoming white at the base. 

Male: Length, about 22; wing, 16.50; tail, 9.20; tarsus, 2.70. 

Female: Length, about 23; wing, 16.75 to 17.75; tail, 9.50; 
tarsus, 2.90. 
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This fine Hawk appears to be of accidental occurrence in Illinois. 
Dr. Coues saw one in Illinois a few miles east of the Mississippi River 
(Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, 1877, p. 26). Kumlien and Hollister record 
three specimens taken in Wisconsin, two at Lake Koshkonong on 
November to, 1893, and another in October, 1894. Nelson (Birds 
N. E. Ill., 1876, p. 151) gives it as having been observed by Dr. Coues 
on the Illinois side of the Mississippi River near Rock Island, in the 
autumn of 1876, and undoubtedly refers to the single specimen 
observed by Dr. Coues mentioned in his note in Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, 
1877, previously mentioned. W. W. Cooke records a specimen 
taken by Mr. Bolmer at Paris, Ill., on January 19, 1886, and states 
that it ‘““has been found nesting at Vermillion, Dakota,and Grinnell, 
Iowa.’’ (Bird Migr. Miss.Val., 1888, p. 117.) 


164. Archibuteo lagopus sancti-johannis (GMEL.). 


AMERICAN ROUGH-LEGGED HAwkE. 


Distr.: North America, from Gulf states northward; breeds chiefly 
north of the United States. 

Light phase, adult: Four outer primaries, notched; entire front of 
tarsus, thickly feathered; upper plumage, dark brown, the feathers 
margined with tawny buff and buffy white; primaries, grayish brown, 


American Rough-lezged Hawk. 
(Dark phase.) 
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the basal portion of inner webs white; upper portion of tail, whitish, 
lower portion, dark, with whitish bars; under parts, white or buff, 
more or less streaked and spotted; belly, heavily marked with black- 
ish and buff, forming an irregular dark band; thighs, tawhy or 
brownish buff, more or less barred with black, but not ferruginous or 
deep rufous brown, as in A. ferrugineus. 

Immature: Resembles the normal adult, but the terminal portion 
of tail not barred; the under parts more heavily marked and the 
blackish band on the belly broader and more perfect. 

Dark phase, adult and immature: General plumage, blackish, or 
dark brown, with the exception of forehead and inner webs of anterior 
portion of primaries; primaries and tail, with pale bars. 

Various intermediate plumages, too varied to be described, occur 
between the light and dark forms. 

Adult male: Length, about 20; wing, 16 to 18; tail, 9 to 10.75. 

Adult female: Length, about 22.50; wing, 16.25 to 18.25; tail, 
9.25 tO 21. 

The American Rough-legged Hawk is not uncommon in Illinois 
in spring and fall during the migrations, and a few remain during the 
winter. Although the majority go farther north it has been known 
to breed in Wisconsin. 

Kumlien and Hollister (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 64) state: 
“In May, 1872, a pair of these hawks was found nesting in the 
eastern part of Dane County, by L. Kumlien. The nest was placed 
in a low burr oak, about eight feet from the ground, and contained 
three eggs well incubated.” 


Genus AQUILA Brisson. 


165. Aquila chrysaétos (LINN.). 
GOLDEN EAGLE. 


Distr.: North America and part of Mexico (also parts of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa); breeding nearly throughout its range, usually in the 
mountainous parts of unsettled localities. : 

Adult: Tarsus, entirely feathered; general plumage, dark brown, 
lig’iter brown on the wing and tail coverts; feathers on back of head 
aid nape, golden brown; primaries, dark brown; tail feathers, dark 
brown, more or less variegated with lighter brown and grayish at the 
bases. 

Immature: Similar to the adult, but somewhat darker and the 
basal two thirds or less, of the tail feathers, white; feathers of the tarsi, 
pale brown or whitish. 
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Golden Eagle. 


Male: Length, 30 to 36; wing, 22.50 to 25; tail, 14.50; tarsus, 
Bao bO 3.75. 

Female: Length, 35 to 39; wing, 24 to 26.50; tail, 15; tarsus, 
4.05 tO 4.25. 

The Golden Eagle was formerly not uncommon in winter in IIl- 
nois and Wisconsin, but is now rare. 

Mr. Isaac E. Hess informs me he has a Golden Eagle in his collec- 
tion taken near Philo, Champaign Co., Illinois, May 13, 1899; he also 
states that two others have been taken in that vicinity during the 
last seven years. Mr. E. W. Nelson writes (Birds N. E. [linois, 1876. 
p. 120): ‘“‘ Not very uncommon during winter. Arrives in November 
and departs early inspring. Formerly nested throughout the state.” 

I can find no record of the eggs having been actually taken in 
Illinois and only one for Wisconsin, that of Dr. Hoy, (Trans. Wis- 
consin Agricultural Society, Vol. I, 1852) who describes the nesting 
of a pair in a large oak tree near Racine, in 1851. 

The nest is a very large structure, sometimes in the top of a tall 
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tree, but more commonly on a rocky cliff. The eggs are from two 
to four, dull white or washed and marked with brown. They meas- 


ure about 3 x 2.35 inches. 


Genus HALIZZETUS Savigny. 
166. Halizetus leucocephalus (LINN.). 
Bap EAGLE. 
Distr.: North America from northern Mexico to British Columbia 
and Ungava (a subspecies occurs in Alaska), breeding throughout its 


range. 
Adult: Tarsus, not entirely feathered as in the Golden Eagle; 
head, neck and tail, white; general plumage, dark brown; primaries, 


Bald Eagle. 


biack or blackish; bill and feet, yellow; iris, yellow. The sexes are 
similar but the female is larger than the male. The adult does not 
assume the perfect white head and tail until the third year. 

Immature (first year): Very dark brown, the bases of the feathers, 
white, and showing more or less in the plumage; bill, black; iris, 
brown; feet, yellowish. 


as 
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Immature (second year): General plumage, dark grayish brown, 
the concealed bases of the feathers, white, and more or less exposed 
in places; feathers on back of head, tipped with light brown; tail, 
brownish black, the feathers more or less blotched and speckled with 
white on the inner webs; bill, blackish; feet, yellowish. 

Male: Length, 37 to 38.50; wing, 22.50 to 24.50; bill, 2.50. 

Female: Length, 38 to 42.50; wing, 24 to 26.50; bill, 2.50 to 2.80. 

The Bald Eagle occurs more or less commonly throughout Illinois 
and Wisconsin in the more unsettled localities, and breeds through- 
out its range. Numerous nesting records. 

The location of the nest varies with different localities, either in 
large trees or on rocky cliffs and even on the ground, according to Mr. 
Harry C. Oberholser, who writes (Bull. U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
1906, p. 9): ‘‘ Where there are no trees, a rock or a niche in a cliff 
serves the purpose, while along the coast of Texas nests have been 
found even on the ground of low islands.”’ 

The eggs are usually two, dull white, and measure about 3 x 2.50 
inches. Nidification commences late in February or in March in 
this latitude. | 


Subfamily FALCONINZ. Falcons, etc. 


Genus FALCO Linn. 
Subgenus HIEROFALCO Cuvier. 


167. Falco rusticolus LINN. 
GRAY GYRFALCON. 


Distr.: Arctic America, accidental or casual in winter to northern 
border of United States. 

Adult: Size, large; length, over 20 inches; wing, over 13; tar- 
sus, feathered, at least half way down on front and sides; second 
primary, longest; first primary, shorter than third; upper plumage, 
mixed slaty brown and white, the feathers being barred and edged 
with grayish white or buffy white; under parts, white, streaked and 
marked with dusky; under tail coverts, spotted and barred with 
dusky; tail with numerous bands. 

Wile: Wength, about: 21; wing, 13.50 to 053 “tail, 8 too; bill} 
about .95; tarsus, about 2.35. 

Female: Length, 23; wing, 15 to 17; tail, 9 to 10; bill, about 1; 
tarsus, about 2.50. 
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Gray Gyrfalcon. 


Mr. W. E. Snyder records the capture of a bird of this species 
(Auk, Vol. 22, 1905, p. 413) in Wisconsin by Mr. Fred Dean, near 
‘‘Skunk Island,’ on Nov. 27, 1904, and states that the specimen 
was examined by Prof. Robert Ridgway of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, who identified it as an immature Falco rusticolus. 

The above seems to be the only authentic record of the occurrence 
of a Gyrfalcon in Wisconsin, although Kumlien and Hollister write 
(Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 132): “Some species of gyrfalcon has 
been credited to the fauna of Wisconsin in an early day, a thing by 
no means impossible or unlikely, but there is no actual record 
obtainable at present.”’ 

It has not been observed in Illinois. W. W. Cooke records a 
specimen taken at Manhattan, Kansas, December 1, 1880 (Bird 
Migr. Miss. Val., 1888, p. 118). 

Although, so far as known, the Gray Gyrfalcon is the only one 
which has been observed within our limits, it is not unlikely that other 
forms may occur, as the Gyrfalcon and Black Gyrfalcon have been 
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recorded from Dakota and Minnesota (W. W. Cooke, Bird Migration 
Miss. Val., 1888, p. 118). 

The following brief synopsis of the two forms may be useful: 

GyrFALcon. Falco rusticolus gyrfalco (Linn.). 

Size of Gray Gyrfalcon; back, grayish, the barring irregular, 
sometimes wanting; tail, like back, showing imperfect pale bars; 
head, streaked; under parts, heavily streaked with whitish and brown- 
ish gray. 

Specimen taken at Vermillion, Dakota, Oct. 21, 1880, by Dr. 
Agersborg (Cooke). 

Brack GyrFaLcon. Falco rusticolus obsoletus (Gmel.). 

Size about the same as preceding; general color above and below, 
dusky or dusky slate color, without bars; the dark under parts more 
or less marked with buff. 

“Has been taken in Minnesota a few times as a rare winter visi- 
tant. A specimen has been examined by Mr. Ridgway.’ (Cooke.) 


168. Falco mexicanus SCHLEG. 
PRAIRIE FALCON. 


Distr.: Western species, ranging from the plains to the Pacific, 
south to Mexico; accidental as far east as Illinois. 

Adult: First primary, notched; second primary, slightly notched 
about one and a quarter inches from tip; second primary, very slightly 
longer than third; upper plumage, grayish brown, the feathers edged 
and more or less barred with buff or pale rusty brown; tail, pale 
brownish gray, most of the feathers barred with brownish white; 
primaries, grayish brown, with numerous white bars on the inner webs 
which do not reach the shaft of the feathers and the inner portion 
of these white marks tinged with pale brown; under parts, dull white, 
streaked and spotted with dark brown, heaviest on sides; a brown 
stripe on sides of throat. 

Immature: Upper plumage, grayish brown, the feathers edged 
with rusty brown; under parts, buffy white or pale buff, streaked 
with dusky; axillars, plain dusky, without bars. 

Male: Length, 16.75 to 18; wing, 11.50 to 12.50; tail, 7; tarsus, 
about 2. 

Female: Length, 18 to 19.50; wing, 12.50 to 14; tail, 8.50; tar- 


SS, 2525. 
This species is of accidental occurrence in Illinois. Ridgway 
writes (Orn. of Illinois, p. 431): ‘“‘A specimen was obtained at Rock 


Island by Mr. I. D. Sargent of Philadelphia, and by him presented to 
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the Academy of Natural Sciences in that city; while it has been 
observed on two occasions by the writer, once near Mount Carmel 
and once in Lawrence County (near the town of Bridgeport), both 
during the month of September, 1871.” 

There is no satisfactory record for Wisconsin. According to 
Kumlien and Hollister (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 132) a bird came 
into the possession of Thure Kumlien in a badly decomposed state 
sometime in the early sixties, ‘‘ which was never satisfactorily identi- 
fied otherwise than as a young prairie falcon.” 


Subgenus RHYNCHODON Nitzsch. 


169. Falco peregrinus anatum (Bonap.). 
Duck Hawk. PEREGRINE FALCON. 


Distr.: North America, breeding in many parts of the United 
States; south in winter as far as Chile, South America. 

Adult. Crown, blackish, rest of upper plumage, slaty plumbeous, 
or dark bluish ash color, the edges of the feathers, paler; under parts, 
varying from white to buff, barred and spotted with blackish, except 
on the throat and breast, which are usually free from markings; sides 
of face below the eye, black; primaries, blackish, barred on inner webs 
with buffy white; upper surface of tail, faintly barred with gray, the 
tips, whitish; under surface of tail feathers, grayish brown; barred 
with whitish; most of bill, black, the cere and base of bill, yellow; 
feet, dull yellow. 

Immature: Crown, tawny, streaked with dark brown, rest of upper 
parts, dark slate color, mixed with rusty brown and rufous; under 
parts, tawny or ochraceous buff, streaked (not barred) and marked 
with dark brown, except on the throat which is usually immaculate 
or at most marked with a few hair-like lines; a black streak below 
the eye, extending down sides of throat; inner webs of primaries, 
barred with buff; tail, grayish brown, with irregular bars of pale 
rufous, the tips, white. 

Male: Length, 16.50; wing, 12 to 13; tail, 6.50; tarsus, 1.70. 

Female: Length, 18.50; wing, 13 to 14.75; tail, 7 to 8; tarsus, 
7280. 

Although by no means common, the Duck Hawk occurs in Illinois 
and Wisconsin during the migrations in spring and fall anda few re- 
main during the summer. Prof. Ridgway found several pairs nesting 
in the neighborhood of Mt. Carmel, Ill. (Orn. of Illinois, p. 1889, p. 433). 
Kumlien and Hollister state that it formerly bred at Racine, Wis- 
consin. 
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Duck Hawk. 


The nest is placed on cliffs or in hollows in branches of large trees. 
It has also been known to nest on the ground. The nests found near 
Mt. Carmel were placed in cavities in the tops of very large sycamore 
trees. The eggs are two to four, rarely five. They are dull white, 
washed and blotched with different shades of brown, and measure 
about 2.20 x 1.70 inches. 


Subgenus TINNUNCULUS Vieill. 


170. Falco columbarius LINN. 
PIGEON Hawk. 

Distr.: North America, West Indies, south to northern South 
America; breeds from the northern border of United States north- 
ward. 

Adult: Second primary but slightly longer than the third; upper 
plumage, slate color; back and sides of neck, marked with tawny 
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Pigeon Hawk. 


and buff; primaries, slaty brown, barred with white; on inher webs, 
brownish black, barred and tipped with grayish white; under parts, 
tawny buff, thickly streaked with brown except on the throat. 

Immature: Upper plumage, dark grayish brown; crown with 
narrow dark streaks; throat, whitish; under parts, tawny or buffy 
white, streaked with brown; primaries, barred with pale rufous buff; 
tail, barred with pale buff and tipped with dull white. 

Male: Length, to.25 to 11.25; wing, 7.45 to 7.80; tail, about 5; 
tagsus; £.35. 

Female: Length, 12 to 13; wing, 8.25 to 8.50; tail, about 5.40; 
Tarsus; 1-55. 

The Pigeon Hawk is not uncommon during the migrations in 
spring and fall in Illinois and Wisconsin and it has occasionally been 
observed in summer. Kumlien and Hollister consider it “A rare 
summer resident in southern Wisconsin, but it not infrequently re- 
mains in the central and northern parts of the state. Dr. Hoy speaks 
of its nesting near Racine in 1852.”’ (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 66.) 

Nests on cliffs or in hollows in large trees. The eggs are four or 
five, very variable in color, ranging from dull white, faintly spotted, 
to brown, either washed or heavily blotched with different shades of 
reddish brown or dark brown. They measure about 1.60 x 1.25 inches. 
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170a. Falco columbarius richardsonii (Ripcw.). 
RICHARDSON’S PIGEON Hawk. RICHARDSON’S MERLIN. 


Falco richardsonu Ridgw., A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 139. 

Distr.: North America, west of the Mississippi Valley, from the 
Saskatchewan to Arizona and west to the Pacific coast; accidental 
in Wisconsin. 

This western form may be distinguished from F. columbarius by 
its lighter color, the tail banded by six pale and five darker bands; 
and outer webs of primaries, distinctly spotted. 

Mr. Charles K. Worthen writes me he has killed a bird of this 
species at Warsaw, Ill., and according to Kumlien and Hollister a 
number of specimens have been taken in Wisconsin. They write: 
““We have two specimens from Stevens Point and have taken it 
several times during the past ten years at Lake Koshkonong. 
* * * * A fine specimen in Mr. Skavlem’s collection was shot near 
Janesville in the fall of 1886.’’(Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 67.) It 
has also been recorded from Michigan, Minnesota, South Dakota, and 
lowa. 


Subgenus CERCHNEIS Boile. 


171. Falco sparverius LINN. 


AMERICAN SPARROW HAwWE. 


Distr.: ‘‘North America, east of the Rocky Mountains, and from 
Great Slave Lake south to northern South America.”’ (A. O. U.) 

Adult male: Top of head, bluish slate color, with a spot of rufous 
brown on back of crown: back, rufous brown, banded with black; 
rump and tail, rufous brown, irregularly marked with more or 
less black and having a broad subterminal band of black tipped with 
white; wing coverts, slate color, marked with black; primaries, dark 
grayish brown, banded with white on the inner webs; a stripe of black 
extending from beneath the eye down the side of the throat; throat, 
whitish: breast, brownish buff; sides of belly, buffy white, spotted 
with black. 

Adult female: Crown, rufous; the nape, slate color; rest of upper 
parts, rufous brown, banded with black; upper surface of tail, bright 
rufous brown, with numerous narrow bands of black, and narrowly 
tipped with buffy white; primaries, banded with brown and white 
and with more or less rufous bordering the shafts; under parts, dull 
white or buffy white, streaked with pale brown. 
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Male. American Sparrew Hawk. Female. 


Male: Length, 8.60; wing, 6.60 to 8; tail, 4.40; tarsus, 1.35. 

Female: Length, 10 to 12; wing, 7 to 8.20; tail, about 4.50; 
tarsus, 1.40. 

The Sparrow Hawk is a common summer resident in Illinois and 
Wisconsin, arriving from the south in late March or early in April, and 
leaving in October. The birds build no nest, the eggs being deposited 
in hollow trees (sometimes deserted woodpeckers’ holes) or occasion- 
ally on a ledge of rocks. 

The eggs are five to seven, pale brownish or cream buff, blotched 
and spotted with dark brown, varying from this to buff white or dull 
white and showing a few faint spots of pale brown. They measure 
AbOUGla=40) <n Ly Aches: 

The following sets of eggs from northern Illinois are contained in 
the Field Museum collection: 4, Joliet, Ill., May 16, 1906; 5, Lake 
Forest, Hl May 2371900; 4; Joliet, Ill., June 19, 1996: 
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Subfamily PANDIONINA. Ospreys, Fish Hawks. 
Genus PANDION Savig. 
172. Pandion haliaetus carolinensis (GMEL.). 


AMERICAN Osprey. FisH Hawk. 


Distr.: Greater portion of North America, the West Indies and 
northern South America; common in the eastern United States; 
breeds nearly throughout its range. | 

Adult: Head and neck, white, the crown streaked with dusky, 
and a blackish stripe from the eye to the nape; upper plumage, 


American Osprey. 


fuscous brown, the feathers more or less edged with white; tail, dark 
brown, barred with dusky and tipped with white, and all but the mid- 
dle feathers barred with white on the inner webs; under parts, white; 
bill, dark; feet, grayish blue. 

Immature birds are darker on-the upper parts and show less white. 
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Length, 21 to 26; wing, 17.50 to 20.50; tail, 7.25 to 10; tarsus, 
I.go tO 2.30, 

The Osprey, or ‘‘ Fish Hawk”’ as it is often called, is a summer 
resident in Illinois and Wisconsin. While not rare it can not be con- 
sidered as common. Its food consists of fish which it captures with 
great dexterity. 

The nest is a large mass of sticks mixed with weeds, usually in a 
tree or on the top of a dead stump, rarely on rocks or ground. The 
eggs are from two to four, dull white or buff white, washed and 
blotched with chocolate and other shades of brown. They measure 
about 2.45 x 1.80 inches. In [Illinois nidification commences the 
latter part of March, the breeding season lasting until May and occa- 
sionally later. Birds of this species when not disturbed return to the 
same nesting ground year after year. 


Suborder STRIGES. Ovls. 


Owls are nocturnal birds of prey. There are about 200 species 
of cosmopolitan distribution, of which some 20 or more occur in North 
America. Their food consists principally of mammals, but they also 
kill birds. Some species nest in holes in trees, while others build a 
rough nest of sticks. The Burrowing Owl deposits its eggs in holes in 
the ground and the Short-eared Owl chooses a grassy marsh for its 
breeding place. The eggs of all species are usually two and always 
white. 


Family ALUCONID. Barn Owls. 


Genus ALUCO Fleming. 


173. Aluco pratincola (Bonap.). 


BaRN OWL. 


Strix pratincola Bonap., A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 142. 

Distr.: Throughout United States, Mexico, and northern West 
Indies, more common in southern states, rarely as far north as southern 
Canada; breeds casually as far north as latitude 40°. 

Adult: Upper plumage, tawny or tawny buff, the feathers beauti- 
fully variegated with gray and spotted with brown and white; upper 
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Barn Owl. 


parts ranging in different specimens from pure white to buff, marked 
with scattered spots of brown; facial disks varying from white to 
tawny and bordered with buff, or in some cases dark brown; a brown 
spot in front of the eye; primaries, tawny, shading to white on the 
inner webs and banded with dark brown; tail, varying from white to 
tawny, usually mottled and banded with brown; iris, black. 

Beneth, 15 to 20; wing, 12.25 to 13.75; bill, .95; tarsus, about 
2.60. 

The Barn Owl is of casual occurrence in northern Illinois and has 
been taken several times in Wisconsin. It probably breeds regularly 
in southern Illinois. There are a number of records of its having been 
taken in the state, among which is that of an adult male killed in 
Jackson Park, Chicago, August 15, 1896. The specimen is now in 
the collection of the Field Museum of Natural History. Mr. Charles 
W. Douglass of Waukegan, IIl., has a mounted specimen in his col- 
lection, taken near that city. 

Although rather rare in Wisconsin, according to Kumlien and 
Hollister, specimens have been taken near Racine (Hoy) and in Jef- 
ferson County, Janesville, La Crosse, and Ripon. “‘The only authentic 
breeding record we have for the state (Wisconsin) is furnished us 
by Mr. H. H. T. Jackson of Milton, who saw in Green County, in 
April, 1899,a live female with three eggs, which had been taken 
from a hollow burr oak tree.’’ (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 68.) 
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Nests in a hollow tree or bank, sometimes in buildings. The eggs 
are usually six to nine, dull white or yellowish white, and measure 
about 1.75 x 1.25 inches. 


Family STRIGIDA. Horned Owls, Screech 
Owls, etc. 


Genus ASIO Brisson. 


174. Asio wilsonianus (PALL.). 
AMERICAN LONG-EARED OWL. 


Distr.: Temperate North America to Mexico; breeds throughout 

its range. 
Adult: Ear tufts, very noticeable, usually an inch or more long; 
first primary only, notched or emarginate; upper plumage, dark 
brown, finely mottled with gray- 
A a ae ne ish white; bases of the feathers, 
= ~ = tawny; under parts, buff and 
\ dull white, streaked with dark 
brown on the breast; belly and 


—_— 
wa, sides, barred with dark brown; 
\ facial disk, pale brown, edged 
De sae, with blackish; tail, with numer- 
(ie : ous dark brown bars. 
( f | Sexes similar. 
ee Bo / Length, about 14.50; wing, 
* LL.SoO° tale cos 


This species is a not uncommon summer resident in Illinois and 
Wisconsin, and breeds in suitable localities in both states. 

It nests in various places, sometimes in a hollow tree or among 
the branches, at others on rocks or even on the ground. It often uses 
an old deserted nest of a crow or hawk. The eggs are white, five to 
seven in number, and measure about 1.55 x 1.35 inches. The breed- 
ing season lasts from late March until May. There isaset of 5 eggs 
in the Field Museum collection taken at Grinnell, lowa, May 1, 1893. 


oh al 


——— a 
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Barred Owl. Saw-whet Owl. 
Snowy Owl. Short-eared Owl. 


Screech Owl. 
Great-horned Owl. 


Illustrating comparative difference in size. 
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175. Asio flammeus (PONTOPPIDAN). 
SHORT-EARED OwL. 


Asio accipitrinus (Pall.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 142. 

Distr.: North America; breeds from about latitude 39° north- 
ward. 

Adult: Ear tufts, very short, hardly noticeable in some specimens; 


first and second primaries, notched; general plumage, streaked and 


Short-eared Owl. 


marked with dark brown and tawny; belly, streaked; primaries and 
tail, barred with dark brown and tawny; facial disk, whitish, more 
or less speckled and marked with black around the eye; iris, yellow. 

Sexes, similar. ; 

Length, about 14.75; wing, 12 to 13; tail, 6. 

This species is common in spring and fall in Illinois and Wisconsin 
during the migrations, and a not uncommon resident throughout 
tue year. It frequents the prairies and marshes. It has been found 
nesting in Cook County, Illinois (Kennicott), and Mr. F. M. Woodruff 
found it breeding ‘‘a few miles south of Chicago, at Lowell, Indiana.” 
(Bull. Chicago Acad. of Sciences, No. VI, 1907, p. 102.) 

The nest is usually built on the ground and consists of a little grass 


 —  ———— 
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and feathers. The eggs are white, four to seven in number, and meas- 
ure about 1.55 x 1.25 inches. Breeds late in April or in May. 


Genus STRIX Linnzus. 


176. Strix varia BARTON. 
BARRED OWL. 


Syrnium nebulosum (Forst.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 143. 

Distr.: Southern and eastern United States, north to Nova Scotia 
and Canada; breeds throughout its range. 

Adult: No ear tufts; toes, feathered; tail, rounded; upper plumage, 
umber brown,thickly barred with buff and whitish; breast, the same; 


Barred Owl. 


belly, whitish, heavily streaked (not barred) with dark brown; wings 
and tail barred with gray and pale brown, many of the bars edged with 
whitish; facial disk with circles of brown around eyes; iris, brownish 
black. 

Length, 17.50 to 20; wing, 12.75 to 13.50; tail, 9 to 10.25. 

The Barred Owl is a common resident in wooded localities in Illi- 
nois and Wisconsin. The nest is in a hollow tree, or sometimes a 
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deserted crow’s or hawk’s nest is used. The eggs are white, two to 
four in number, and measure about 2 x 1.75 inches. Breeds in March 
and April and farther south somewhat earlier. There is a set of 3 
eggs in the Field Museum collection taken in Clark Co., Missouri, 
March 1, 1806. 

The “hoot” of the Barred Owl may be described as_ hoo-hoo, 
h-hoo-hoo, ho-hoo-o-o. The notes are as a rule several tones higher 
than those of the Great Horned Owl and the hoot is longer. It also 


utters a wild scream. 


Genus SCOTIAPTEX Swainson. 
177. Scotiaptex nebulosa (ForsTER). 
GREAT Gray OWL. 
Scotiaptex cinerea (Gmel.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 144. 
Distr.: Arctic species which occurs in winter as far south as New 


England and Illinois. 


Great Gray Owl. 
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Adult: The largest of our owls; no ear tufts; feet. thickly feathered; 
general plumage, dark brown, mottled and marked with grayish 
white; facial disk, gray, marked with fine dark brown rings concen- 
tric with each eye; under parts, more heavily streaked on the breast; 
iris and bill, yellow. 

ensth, about 25 to 29; wink, 10.25 .emre.25; tail, about 12; 
pula. 

The Great Gray Owl is of rare occurrence in Illinois. Kennicott 
(1854) records it from Cook County, and Mr. E. W. Nelson (Birds N. 
E. Illinois, p. 116) gives it as “‘a very rare winter visitant.”’ 

In Wisconsin Dr. Hoy gives it as having been taken near Racine 
in 1848. Kumlien and Hollister (Birds of Wisconsin, p. 70) write: 
“Two specimens were sent Thure Kumlien from Bark River woods, 
Jefferson County, about the same time (1848). We have received 
two specimens from Iron River, taken in November, 1891. * * * * 
If we could trust reports from hunters and residents in the Lake 
Superior region, we would say that it is not rare in winter in that 
section, particularly during severe weather.’’ King (Geology of 
Wisconsin, 1883, p. 580) gives it as a winter resident. 


Genus GLAUX Morris. 
178. Glaux funerea richardsoni (BoNap.). 
RICHARDSON’S OWL. 


Nyctala tengmalmt richardsom (Bonap.), A.O. U. Check List, 1895, 
Pp. 144. 

Distr.: Arctic America; casual in winter in northern United States 
as far south as New England and Illinois; breeds north of the United 
States. 

Adult: Upper plumage, dark cinnamon brown, more or less marked 
with white; under parts, streaked with white; top of head with white 
spots; a black spot in front of the eye; more or less white on the face; 
primaries, brown, marked with pure white irregular spots; tail, 
brown, with imperfect bands of white; toes, thickly feathered; legs and 
feet, more or less marked with dark brown. 

Length, 9.50 to 12; wing, 6.50 to 7.50; tail, about 4.40. 

Richardson’s Owl must be considered a rare bird within our limits. 
Mr. J. E. Deckinson records the capture of a bird of this species 
in Rockford, Winnebago County, Illinois (Ornithologist and Oologist, 
March, 1885 p. 47) as follows: ‘‘Captured one Richardson’s Owl, 
October 15, 1884. He flew against a store window and was slightly 
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Richardson's Owl. 


stunned.”’ Mr. Ruthven Deane states (Auk, 1903, p. 305): “Iam 
indebted to Mr. Robert H. Van Schaack for the following informa- 
tion: ‘The Richardson’s Owl was shot by my son, Louis F. Van 
Schaack, Dec. 26, 1902,in Kenilworth, Ill. He found the bird along 
a small ditch that drains from the Skokie Swamp. He shot the 
owl with a toy air-gun. I examined the specimen while in ‘the 
possession of the taxidermist who mounted it, who informed me that 
he had mounted another specimen of this species about the same time, 
which was said to have been shot not far from Chicago.’ ”’ 

In a later article Mr. Deane writes (Auk, 1903, p. 443): “In record- 
ing the second capture of this owl from the state, I mentioned that 
another specimen had been reported, but that I was then unable to 
get any definite information as to locality and date. Through the 
kindness of Mr. Frederick C. Pierce of Chicago, I am now enabled to 
record a third specimen which was taken in Cicero, in December, 1902, 
and is now in his possession.’ 

In Wisconsin Dr. Hoy and Mr. King include it in their lists of 
Wisconsin birds. Kumlien and Hollister state (Birds of Wisconsin, 
1903, p. 70): “A very rare visitant in southern Wisconsin during 
winter. Probably occurs more frequently in the northern part of 
the state. Dr. Hoy records a single specimen taken at Racine, Nov. 
30, 1850. Thure Kumlien procured three or four specimens in Dane 
and Jefferson Counties during nearly fifty year’s residence in those 
parts. L. Kumlien has taken two, one in Dane County, 1869, and one 


_ 
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at Fort Atkinson, August, 1872. Mr. J. N. Clark, of Meridian, Dunn 
County, took one specimen, February 24, 1893, capturing it in his 
hands from the side of a straw stack. One specimen (no record) is 
preserved in the Milwaukee Public Museum.” 


179. Glaux acadicus (GMEL.). 


SAW-WHET OwL. AcaDIAN OWL. 


Nyctala acadica (Gmel.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 145. 

Distr.: Throughout North America, breeding from the middle 
states northward; occurs in mountainous districts in the West as far 
south as Mexico. 

Adult: Decidedly smaller than Richardson’s Owl, which is the 
only species with which it might be confounded; top of head, streaked 


Immature. Saw-whet Owl. Adult. 


(not spotted); upper pluinage, dark cinnamon brown, more or less 
marked with white, but mostly on the nape and upper back; tail and 
wings, cinnamon brown, marked with white; legs and feet, plain buff 
or buffy white, without dark spots or marks. 

Immature birds have the face dusky and a white streak over the 
eye. 

Length, 7.20 to 8.50; wing, 5.20 to 5.85; tail, about 3. 

This interesting little species is not uncommon in Illinois and 
Wisconsin. Numerous specimens have been taken in and about 
Chicago, more commonly in winter. While it has occasionally been 
observed in summer, there are no records of its breeding in Illinois. 
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It is known to breed in Wisconsin, where it is not uncommon, and is 
resident throughout the year. 

Dr. Hoy states that its eggs have been taken near Racine. Kum- 
lien and Hollister write: “It certainly used to breed in Jefferson 
County and Thure Kumlien took specimens in May and at least 
once in August.’”’ S. E. Willard states that it breeds in Brown and 
Outagamie Counties (Trans. Wis. Acad. Sciences, Vol. VI, 1883, 
p. 188). 

Nidification usually begins in April. The nest is placed in a hole 
in some tree or stump, occasionally a deserted woodpecker’s nest 
being used. The eggs are white, from three to five in number, and 
measure about 1.20 x 1 inches. 


- 


Genus OTUS Pennant. 


180. Otus asio (LINN.). 
SCREECH OWL. 


Megascops asto (Linn.), A. O. U.. Check List, 1895, p. 145. 

Distr.: Eastern North America, Canada to Georgia; breeds nearly 
throughout its range. 

Adult (gray plumage): Toes with small, scattered, bristly feathers; 
not thickly feathered; well developed ear tufts, sometimes an inch long, 
differing in this from the other small owls; upper plumage, brownish 
gray, mottled with buff and streaked with black; under parts, gray 
on the breast and dull white on the belly, streaked with black and 
finely barred with buff and dusky; under surface of primaries, brown, 
barred with brownish white. 

Adult (rufescent plumage): Upper plumage, bright rufous brown, 
with a few small black streaks, mostly on the crown and wing cov- 
erts; under parts, whitish, mixed with rufous brown and streaked 
with black; ear tufts, like back; face showing more or less white. 

Length, about 8.25 to 10; wing, 6 to 7; tail, 2.90. . 

The Screech Owl is a common resident in Illinois and Wisconsin, 
and is a familiar bird in wooded districts where, from its partiality 
to mice and English sparrows, it is a decided benefit to the agricultur- 
ist. While the majority of birds of this species appear to be gray, 
it is dichromatic, having two distinct phases of plumage, one grayish 
and the other bright rufous brown, which apparently have no relation 
to age or sex, both red and gray birds being found occasionally in the 
same nest. 

It utters a soft, trilling note, and again a harsh screech, varying 
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Screech Owl. 
About one-quarter natural size. 


in intensity and at times somewhat resembling the cry made by a cat 
when expressing his disapprobation of a rival. Taken when young 
they are easily tamed and made amus'ng pets. 

The eggs are deposited in holes in trees. They are pure white, 
four to six in number; and measure about 1.40 x 1.20 inches. Nidifi- 
cation usually commences in April. 


Genus BUBO Dumeril. 


181. Bubo virginianus (GMEL.). 


GREAT HoRNED OWL. 


Distr.: Eastern North America, north to Labrador; breeds 
throughout its range. 

Adult: Ear tufts, large; general plumage, mixed tawny black and 
white, the tawny color predominating; a white patch on the throat. 

The Conspicuous ear tufts and coloration will always distinguish it 
from our other large owls, and its size from the smaller species. 

Length, about 23; wing, 14.20 to 16; tail, about 9. 
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Great Horned Owl. 


The Great Horned Owl is rather common throughout heavily 
wooded portions of Illinois and Wisconsin. Formerly quite common 
in the vicinity of Chicago, but now rare. It breeds in suitable local- 
ities in both states. The ‘thoot”’ is usually a loud hoo-hoo, hoo-hoo, 
hoo, shorter and deeper toned than that of the Barred Owl. It also 
utters a variety of unearthly screams. 

Mr. Woodruff (Birds of the Chicago Area) states that “in 1890 
Mr. Ned Pratt collected several sets of the eggs of this owl near Lake 
Forest, a short distance north of Chicago.”’ 

Kumlien and Hollister (Birds of Wisconsin) state that it “‘ breeds 
as early as the middle of February”’ and is ‘“‘ usually more plenty in 
the hardwood timber of bottom lands along streams.”’ 

Nests in a hollow tree or in an old hawk’s, crow’s, or squirrel’s 
nest. The eggs are white, from two to three in number, and measure 
about 2.20 x 1.82 inches. Nidification begins in February or early in 
March. Eggs have been taken as early as February first. The Field 
Museum collection contains a set of 3 eggs taken at Grinnell, lowa, 
February 29, 1893. 
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18la. Bubo virginianus subarcticus (Hoy). 
Arctic HorNED OWL. 


Distr.: Interior of northern British America, Hudson Bay to the 
Mackensie River region, south to the northern United States in 
winter. 

This northern form differs from our common species, B. virginia- 
nus, in being much paler, the general coloration more gray and white, 
with decidedly less brownish or ochraceous buff. 

It must be considered as merely an accidental straggler in Illinois 
and a rare winter visitant in Wisconsin. 

Nelson includes it in his Birds of N. E. Illinois as a rare winter 
visitant and says: ‘‘Have a fine specimen in my collection taken the 
last of December, 1874. It was given by Dr. Hoy as having been 
taken at Racine, Wisconsin.”’ Kumlien and _ Hollister state: 
“Taken by Hoy at Racine and by Kumlien at Lake Koshkonong, 
both at an early day, a fine specimen preserved in the Milwaukee 
Public Museum was procured at Ashland, January, 1886.” 

It is not improbable that the Western Horned Owl, B. v. palles- 
cens, may occur within our limits, as it has been recorded from North 
Dakota, Minnesota, and Iowa. It is darker than virginianus and the 
under parts are more heavily barred. 

There has been more or less confusion as to name of this sub- 
species. Swainson’s name arcticus, as has been shown by Dr. Rich- 
mond, is preoccupied and untenable and he has revived subarcticus 
of Hoy for the northern form. 


Genus NYCTEA Stephens. 


182. Nyctea nyctea (LINN.). 
Snowy OwL. . 


Distr.: Arctic regions; south in winter in North America to mid- 
dle states; accidental as far south as Carolina, Texas, and California; 
breeds north of the United States. 

Adult: Varying from pure white to white, spotted and barred 
with grayish brown or dusky; no ear tufts; feet,-thickly feathered; 
bill, black; iris, yellow. Pure white specimens are rare. 

Length, about 24; wing, 16 to 17.50; tail, about 9.50. 

The Snowy Owl is a winter visitant, varying in numbers in differ- 
ent years; at times not uncommon. 

Mr. E. W. Nelson gives the Snowy Owl as a regular winter resident 
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Snowy Owl. 


in Illinois, ‘‘ more numerous in the vicinity of the lake. Arrives in 
November and a few remain as late as the first of May.” (Birds N. E. 
Ill., 1876.) Mr. Frank M. Woodruff writes (Birds of the Chicago Area, 
1907, p.107): ‘‘ Mr. J.Grafton Parker, Jr., informs me that on Nov. 3, 
1885, he observed two Snowy Owls perched on the chimney tops of 
a residence in Grand Boulevard near 35th St.’’ According to Robert 
Kennicott* in early days it was common in Cook Co., [linois, in win- 
ter. He writes, ‘Common in winter. Last winter during the very 
cold and stormy weather, I frequently saw them capture prairie hens.”’ 

In Wisconsin Kumlien and Hollister give it as a ‘‘Winter resident of 
irregular occurrence. Some winters the snowy owl is quite common. 
* ok * > When these owls reach Lake Koshkonong during open 
water, they persistently hunt along the edge of the rushes for 
wounded ducks and at times, apparently from choice, as other food 
is plenty, will catch fish.” (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 72.) 


*Catalogue of Animals observed in Cook Co., Ill. Trans. Ill. State Agri. Soc., 1853-54, 
p. 581. 
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Genus SURNIA Dumeril. 


183. Surnia ulula caparoch (MULL.). 
AMERICAN Hawk OWL. 


Distr.: Arctic North America; south in winter to northern bor- 
der of United States and casually as far as Illinois and New England; 
breeds north of United States. 

Adult: No ear tufts; upper plumage, dark brown (brownish 
black on the head), finely spotted with white on the head, and blotched 
and barred with white on the back; primaries with white spots on both 


Hawk Owl. 


webs; tail, unevenly barred with whitish; face, grayish white, bor- 
dered by a streak of black behind the ear; a dusky patch on chin and 
middle throat, rest of under parts, barred with white and dark brown; 
tail, rounded, the outer feathers being decidedly shorter than the 
middle feathers; eyes and bill, yellow. 

Length, about 15; wing, about 9; tail, about 7. 

A very rare winter visitant in both Ilinois and Wisconsin. 

Robert Kennicott included it in his list of the birds of Cook County, 
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Ill., (1853-54). Nelson gives it as ‘‘a rare winter resident” and writes: 
“Dr. J. W. Velie tells me that he obtained a specimen in Kane 
County, Ill., the first of September, 1869.’’ (Birds. N. E. Ill., 1876, 
fp. ITY.) 

Kumlien and Hollister (Birds of Wisconsin, p. 72) give it as “A 
very rare winter visitant in southern Wisconsin, more frequent in the 
northern part, especially of late years. Recorded from Racine by 
Dr. Hoy and from the same place by Thure Kumlien, who received 
a specimen from there killed in the winter of 1869. Several were also 
taken about Lake Koshkonong at an early day. Mr. J. N. Clark 
has taken the Hawk Owl twice at Meridian, in April, 1885, and in 
December, t900. In the winter of 1892, we received three specimens 
from Bayfield County. A specimen in the Milwaukee Public Museum 
is labelled, Fox Point, Milwaukee; Wisconsin.”’ 

Unlike our other owls, the Hawk Owl is diurnal in its habits, and 
in its home in the far north it may be observed in the daytime, 
perched after the manner of a hawk on some commanding stump, 
watching forits pray. Dr. C. Hart Merriam in writing of the 
species says: “In the vicinity of Hudson Bay during the winter 
season, the White Ptarmigan (Lagopus albus) constitutes its chief 
article of diet; and it is said to follow the hunter, pouncing upon 
his game before he has time to reach it.’” (Review of Birds of Conn., 
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PARROTS, PAROQUETS, EPG. 


Family PSI PAGIDAS. = barrots and 
Paroquets. 


A very large family numbering some 360 species, the majority 
being distributed throughout the tropical parts of the world. But 
One species properly belongs in the United States, the Carolina 
Paroquet. This beautiful bird was at one time abundant throughout 
southeastern North America, but has now disappeared except in 
a few localities in Florida and the Indian Territory. 


Genus CONUROPSIS Salvadori. 


184. Conuropsis carolinensis (LINN.). 
CAROLINA PAROQUET. 


Conurus carolinensis (Linn.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, 1D) Gs 

Distr.: Formerly southeastern United States, as far west as 
Texas and Colorado and north to New York; now occurs only regu- 
larly in parts of Florida and Indian Territory, although stragglers 
are occasionally taken in southern Missouri and Kansas; apparently 
fast becoming extinct. ; 

Adult: Forehead and cheeks, deep reddish orange, rest of head 
and neck, yellow; bend of wing and tibia, yellow, tinged with orange; 
rest of plumage, green; lighter green on under parts; outer webs of 
primaries, green, yellowish at bases; inner webs, dark brown; upper 
surface of tail feathers, green, with brown shafts. 

Immature birds have the orange on the face and forehead the 
same, but the rest of the head is green, instead of yellow, and there is 
no yellow or orange on the bend of the wing or tibia. 

Length, about 12; wing, 7.30; tail, 6.40; bill (straight line), .87; 
tarsus, .65. 

During the early part of the last century, Paroquets were not 
uncommon in Illinois and southern Wisconsin. Wilson found them 
abundant in the neighborhood of the Ohio River and lower Mississippi, 
and Audubon, in 1831 (Ornithological Biography, p. 138) writes: 

Sol 
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Carolina Paroquet. 


“Our paroquets are very rapidly diminishing in number and in some 
districts where twenty-five years ago they were plentiful, scarcely 
any are now to be seen. At that period they could be procured as 
far up the tributary waters of the Ohio as the Great Kenhawa, the 
Scioto, the heads of the Miami, the mouth of the Manimee at its junc- 
tion with Lake Erie, on the Illinois River, and sometimes, as far east as 
Lake Ontario and along the eastern districts as far as the boundary 
line between Virginia and Maryland. At the present day very few 
are to be found higher than Cincinnati. nor is it until you reach the 
mouth of the Ohio that paroquets are met with in considerable num- 
bers. I should think that along the Mississippi there is not now half 
the number that existed fifteen years ago.”’ 

Ridgway writes (Birds of Illinois, 1889, p. 397): ‘“‘The avifauna 
of Illinois has lost no finer or more interesting member than the pres- 
ent species which is probably now everywhere extinct within our 
borders, though fifty years ago it was of more or less common occur- 
rence throughout the state. The National Museum possesses a fine 
adult example from Illinois (Cat. No. 12272), another from Michigan, 
and several from the Platte River in Nebraska. Now, however, it 
appears to be quite exterminated except in isolated and rapidly con- 
tracting areas in Florida and thence westward to the lower Mississippi 
Valley. Its present northern limit in the interior is uncertain, but 
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so far as known, is the eastern part of Indian Territory and portions 
of Arkansas.”’ 

The latest record of its occurrence in any northern locality seems 
to be that given by Dr. Eliot Coues in his Birds of the Northwest 
(1874, p. 296). He writes: ‘“‘In Iowa, according to Mr. Trippe, 
the Parrot still occurs. A resident of Decatur County told me that 
he had several times seen a flock of Parrots in the southern part of 
the county on a tall, dead cottonwood tree, known to the neighboring 
inhabitants as the “‘parrot tree’’ from its having been frequented at 
intervals by the same flock for several years.’ Ina previous article 
(Poe, Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., Voll XV, 1872; p. 237), he quotes the 
same authority and adds ‘‘he had shot one of them on one occasion.”’ 

In 1863 Dr. F. V. Hayden (Trans. Am. Philos. Soc., XII, 1863, p. 
154) states that Paroquets were ‘‘very abundant in the Mississippi 
Valley along the thickly wooded bottoms as far up the Missouri as 
Fort Leavenworth.”’ 

Mr. Rudolph M. Anderson in his Birds of Iowa (Proc. Daven- 
port Acad. of Sci., Vol. XI, 1907, p. 271) writes: “A series of about 
a dozen specimens in the University Museum were taken by D. H. 
Talbot’s collectors at the mouth of the Arkansas River in 1882.” 

Mr. A. W. Butler (Birds of Indiana, 1897, p. 819) gives an inter- 
esting account of the history and distribution of Paroquets in Indiana 
and states that it ‘“‘bred at least north to the vicinity of Indianapolis.” 

Mr. Otto Widmann states that as late as July 18, 1905, a Paroquet 
was seen at Notch, Stone Co., Missouri, and another killed in August, 
the previous year, near Potter, Kansas, opposite Platte Co., Missouri. 
(Birds of Missouri, 1907, p. 116.) 


CORDELE R COCOY Gs. 


CUCKOOS, KINGFISHERS, TROGONS, ETC. 
suberaer CUCULI, Cuckoos: 


Family CUCULIDA. Cuckoos, Anis, ete. 


The family Cuculide contains about 180 species from different 
parts of the world, and of these 9 (including subspecies) occur in 
North America. They are rather solitary birds and are rarely found 
away from trees. Unlike the European species, the American 
Cuckoos build their own nests, although occasionally their eggs are 
found in the nests of other birds. Its peculiar note suggests its name, 
and is a familiar sound to those who wander in the woods and fields. 
They are of great value to the agriculturist, as besides other insects 
they destroy immense numbers of caterpillars, including the Canker 
Worm, and the Tent Caterpillar, Clisiocampa americana. 


Subfamily COCCYGIN/. American Cuckoos. 
Genus COCCYZUS Vieill. 


185. Coccyzus americanus (LINN.). 


VuLvOw-BILLED Cuckoo: 


Distr.: Eastern North America, from the plains to the coast and 
Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, breeding throughout its range. Occurs 
in winter in West Indies and Central America. 

Adult: Under mandible, mostly yellow; upper mandible, dark; 
upper parts, brownish gray, with a faint gloss of greenish; under 
parts, dull white; greater portion of primaries, rufous brown, tipped 
with grayish olive; outer tail feathers, black, tipped with white. 

Length, 11 to 12; wing, 5.60 to 6; tail, about 6; bill, about 1. 

A common summer resident in Illinois and Wisconsin. Arrives 
from the south in May and remains until October. Apparently less 
common in northern Wisconsin. | 

The nest is a mat of twigs and small sticks, built in a bush or the 
lower branches of a tree, rarely more than six or eight feet from the 
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Yellow-billed Cuckoo. 


ground. The eggs are 3 to 5, pale greenish blue or bluish white, and 
measure about 1.20 x.go inches. Mr. H.S. Swarth found it breeding 
at Joliet, Illinois, June 1, 1906. 

The notes of the Cuckoo are pleasing, but rather monotonous and 
not particularly musical. They vary somewhat but the most charac- 
teristic is the familiar cu-cu, cu-cu, repeated several times, from 
which it has derived its name. 


186. Coccyzus erythropthalmus (Wits.). 


BLACK-BILLED CUCKOO. 


Distr.: Eastern North America, from Rocky Mountains to the 
coast; breeds in eastern United States and north to Labrador; south 
in winter to West Indies and northern South America. 

Adult: Bill, brownish black (occasionally with a tinge of yellow 
at base of lower mandible); upper plumage, grayish brown, with a 
faint gloss of green; under parts, dull white; tail feathers, color of 
back, tipped with white; primaries, pale olive brown, shading into 
whitish at bases of inner webs; eyelids, red. 

Beneth, 11 to 12; wing, about 5.25; “tail, 6.255 “bill, 75, 

Easily distinguished from the Yellow-billed Cuckoo by the black 
lower mandible, absence of rufous on primaries, and the color of the 
tail. 

The Black-billed Cuckoo is a common summer resident in Illinois 
and Wisconsin. Arrives from the south in May and remains until 
October. Kumlien and Hollister consider it more common than the 
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yellow-billed species in Wisconsin, while the opposite seems to be the 
case in Illinois. 

The nest is a mat of small sticks and twigs built in low trees or 
bushes. The eggs are pale greenish blue, three or four in number, 
and measure about 1.15 x .85 inches. 

The Field Museum collection contains several sets of eggs of this 
species taken near Joliet, Ill., between June 8 and r1, 1906. 


Suborder ALCYONES. _ Kingfishers. Z 
Family ALCEDINID&. Kingfishers. 


But one species of this large family occurs in eastern North Amer- 
ica. It is a familiar bird, being common wherever there is water. 
They are solitary birds, being usually found singly or in pairs. The 
nest is built in a hole in some bank near a stream or pond. There are 
about 125 known species, those found in America being fish eaters, 
while many of the Australian and Indian forms are insectivorous 
and live in forests, nesting in holes in trees. 


Genus CERYLE Boie. 
187. Ceryle alcyon (LINN.). 


BELTED KINGFISHER. 


Distr.: The whole of North America and south to the West Indies 
and Mexico, and Central America to Panama. 

Adult male: Upper parts, bluish gray, the elongated feathers of 
the crown, blackish; wing coverts with small spots of white; terminal 
third of primaries, black; the rest, heavily marked with white, and 
rest of feathers narrowly edged with bluish gray, the centers of the 
feathers, black, spotted and banded with white; a white spot in front 
of the eye; throat, white; a band on the breast and sides of body, 
bluish gray (tinged with rufous brown in immature specimens), rest 
of under parts, white. 

Adult female: Similar to the male, but having the sides of the body 
and a band on the upper belly rufous brown. 

Length, 12; wing;.6 to 6.40;) bil Ga, eral eso 

The Kingfisher is a common summer resident in Hlinois and Wis- 
consin. It arrives in April and remains with us until October, and 
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Belted Kingfisher. 


is a familiar bird with us wherever there is water. The note is harsh 
and loud—a peculiar sound not unlike the noise made by a watch- 
man’s rattle. The nest is in a deep hole in a bank, usually about 
six or more feet from the entrance. The eggs are from six to 
eight in number, pure white, and measure about 1.35 x 1.05 inches. 


2s ie Ht eel Oe 


WOODPECKERS, WRYNECKS, ETC. 
Family PICIDA. Woodpeckers. 


Of the three hundred and fifty or more known species of wood- 
peckers, some 35 (including subspecies) occur in North America. 
They are wood birds and may often be seen climbing about the trunks 
of trees in search of their food, and their stiff tail feathers pressed 
against the bark greatly assists in supporting them. Woodpeckers 
are of decided benefit to the agriculturist, for while they occasionally 
destroy a little fruit, they eat great quantities of injurious insects 
and larve. The tongue is eminently adapted for extracting larve 
from the crevices in the bark, being very long and slender and tipped 
with a sharp, hard point edged with minute bristle-like hooks. 
Their presence in the woods is often indicated by their loud rapid 
tapping on trees. Their eggs are laid in holes in trees. 


Subfamily PICIN~. 


Genus CAMPEPHILUS Gray. 
188. Campephilus principalis (LINN.). 


IVORY-BILLED WOODPECKER. ’ 


Distr.: Formerly south Atlantic and Gulf states, from Texas to 
the Carolinas and north to southern Illinois and Indiana; now occurs 
only in isolated localities in some of the Gulf states and Florida. 

Adult male: Greater portion of plumage, black; a brilliant scarlet 
crest covered on top by the elongated black feathers of the crown, a 
white stripe extending down each side of the neck to the middle off 
the back; terminal half, or more, of secondaries and tips of inner - 
primaries, white; under wing coverts, white; entire under parts, 
black; nostril bristles, white; Ozll, dull white. 

Adult female: Similar, but without the scarlet crest. 

Length, about 19.50; wing, 10; bill, 2.50; tail, 7. 
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Ivory-billed Woodpecker. 


While it is probable that the Ivory-billed Woodpecker does not 
occur in Illinois at the present time, it was once not uncommon in the 
heavily timbered regions of the southern part of the state. 
Audubon found it along the Ohio River near its junction with the 
Mississippi, during the early part of the last century and mentions 
its breeding in Indiana and Kentucky. 

Prof. Ridgway states (Birds of Illinois, 1889, p. 375): ‘““The writer 
has a distinct recollection of what he believes to have been this 
species in White County, some 4o miles south of Mount Carmel,(IIL.), 
but never observed it in the vicinity of the latter place.’’ Mr. Otto 
Widmann states that a male bird of this species was killed near 
Morley, Scott Co., Missouri, Nov. 8, 1895. (Birds of Missouri, 
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Pileated Woodpecker. Yellow-bellied Woodpecker, 
Red-bellied Woodpecker. Red-headed Woodpecker (adult and immature). 
Hairy Woodpecker. Downy Woodpecker. Flicker. 
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Genus DRYOBATES Boie. 


189. Dryobates villosus (L1NN.). 
Hatry WoopPECKER. 
Distr.: Atlantic coast from North Carolina to Nova Scotia, west 
to Kansas and Nebraska. 
Adult male: Crown and greater portion of upper plumage, black; 
a scarlet nuchal band; a white stripe over the eye, bordered below 


Hairy Woodpecker. 


by a black stripe through the eye, then another white stripe bordered 
below by a black one on the sides of the throat; a patch on side of 
neck and middle of back, white; wings, heavily spotted with white; 
under parts, white; middle tail feathers, black; outer tail feathers, 
white. 

Adult female: Similar, but without scarlet on back of the head. 

Young birds have the crown more or less tinged with red, and occa- 
sionally dull yellow. 

Length, about 9.45; wing, 4.50 to 5; tail, 3.25; bill, 1.25. 

The Hairy Woodpecker resembles the Downy Woodpecker in 
plumage, but is much larger, and the outer tail feathers are white, not 
irregularly barred with black, as in the latter species. 

It isa common species in Illinois and Wisconsin, being a resident 
in both states throughout the year. A number of specimens in the 
Field Museum collection, taken in northern Wisconsin in winter, 
proved to be this form. 

The nest is generally in a hole in a dead tree. The eggs are from 
4 to 6, pure white, and measure about .g6 x .76 inches. Nidification 
usually commences in Illinois the latter part of April. 
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189a. Dryobates villosus leucomelas (Bopp.). 
NorRTHERN Hatry WoOODPECKER. 


Distr.: ‘‘Northern North America, south to about the northern 
border of the United States.’”’ (A. O. U.) 

Special characters: Similar to D. villosus, but larger and showing 
more hoary white in the plumage; wing, 5.02 to 5.45, not less than 5; 
bill, 1.40 to 1.60, not less than 1.40. 

The Northern Hairy Woodpecker is said to occur occasionally 
in northern Wisconsin in winter. Kumlien and Hollister state that 
“up to 1875 it was a regular visitor in winter in the tamarack swamps 
in north Jefferson County. During the past ten or fifteen years not a 
specimen has been taken and Hairy Woodpeckers collected in winter 
and late fall in northern Wisconsin have all proved to be typical 
villosus.’’ (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 74.) 


190. Dryobates pubescens medianus (SwWaAINs.). 
Downy WoOoDPECKER. 


Distr.: Eastern and northern United States, from the Rocky 
Mountains to the Atlantic, and from about the latitude of South 
Carolina north to Newfoundland and southern Canada. 

Adult male: Resembles the Hairy Woodpecker, except that it is 
much smaller, and has the white outer tail feathers marked with more 
or less imperfect bars or spots of blackish. 

Adult female: Similar, but 
without the scarlet nuchal patch. 

Length, 5.90 to 7; wing, 3.45 
to 4; tail, 2:70; bill, aboukeor 

The Downy Woodpecker is a 
common resident in Illinois and 
Wisconsin. Specimens taken in 
extreme southern Illinois aver- 
age smaller than northern birds. 

The majority breed in May. The nest is ina hole in a tree, usually 
a dead stump. The eggs are white, from 4 to 6 in number, and meas- 
ure about .75 x .60 inches. 


Downy Woodpecker. 
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Genus PICOIDES Lacepede. 


191. Picoides arcticus (SwAINs.). 
Arctic THREE-TOED WOODPECKER. 


Distr.: Northern North America, from the Arctic regions south 
to the northern United States; New England, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
etc. 

Adult male: Toes, three; upper plumage, glossy bluish black; 
a patch of yellow on the crown; front of forehead, white, extending 


in a white stripe below the eye to side of neck; throat, breast, and 
middle of belly, white; sides of body, black, barred with white; middle 
tail feathers, black; outer tail feathers, white, except at the base. 

Adult female: Similar, but without yellow on the crown. 

Length, 9.45; wing, 5.25; tail, 4.05; bill, 1.20. 

The Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker is a rare winter visitant in 
Illinois. Mr. Isaac E. Hess writes me he has taken a specimen near 
Philo, Illinois. Mr. Nelson writes (Birds N. E. Illinois, 1876, p. 115): 
‘“‘A specimen was shot from a telegraph pole in Chicago a few years 
since by Dr. Velie. It is a common species in northern Wisconsin, 
and before the pines along the Lake were destroyed, was probably a 
regular winter visitant in this state.’ Mr. Woodruff (Birds of the 
Chicago Area, 1907, p. 110) records the occurrence of a bird of this 
species on the authority of Mr. Eliot Blackwelder at Morgan Park, 
Illinois, Dec. 29, 1894. 

It is more or less common in northern Wisconsin in winter and 
may be resident, as Kumlien and Hollister state (Birds of Wisconsin, 
1903, p. 75): “This species undoubtedly breeds in the northern part 
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of the state, as there are several records of specimens taken during 
summer months. We have seen it at Merrill and near Wausau in 
June, and near Oconto (several specimens) in early August.” 

Mr. John F. Ferry procured three adult birds and three young 
not long out of the nest, near Woodruff, Vilas County, Wisconsin, dur- 
ing the last week in June, 1908. 


192. Picoides americanus BREHM. 
AMERICAN THREE-TOED WOODPECKER. 


Distr.: Northern North America east of the Rocky Mountains, 
from the northern border of the United States to the Arctic regions; 
accidental as far south as Massachusetts and New York. 

Adult male: Toes, three; upper plumage, black, a patch of yellow 
on the crown; back, banded with white; under parts, white; the sides, 


American Three-toed Woodpecker. 


banded with black; primaries, spotted with white, middle tail 
feathers, black, outer ones, marked with black at the bases, but the 
the tips, broadly white. 

Adult female: Similar, but no yellow on the head; crown, black, 
finely spotted with white. 

Length, 8 to 9; wing, 4.50 to 5; tail, 3.30; bill, .95. 

Not recorded from Illinois, and apparently a rare winter visitant 
in Wisconsin. Kumlien and Hollister state (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, 
p. 75): ‘‘Records of this woodpecker for Wisconsin are very few. 
From 1860 to 1870 several specimens, about a dozen all told, were 
taken by Thure and L. Kumlien in the large tamarack wood near 
Jefferson. Dr. H. V. Ogden and Dr. E. Copeland have taken two 
specimens in Iron County, a male and a female, taken respectively 
Sept. 30 and Sept. 25, 1898, and preserved in the collection of E. 
Copeland and H. Russel at Milwaukee; and it has been reported from 
the upper peninsula of Michigan by Mr. H. Nehrling.”’ 
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Genus SPHYRAPICUS Baird. 


193. Sphyrapicus varius (LINN.). 
YELLOW-BELLIED WOODPECKER. 

Distr.: Eastern North America; south in winter to West Indies, 
Mexico and Central America; breeds from Massachusetts and north- 
ern border of eastern United States northward. 

Adult male: Toes, four; top of head and throat, red; a white 
stripe over, and another below the eye; a black stripe through the 
eye, extending to the sides of the 
neck; breast, with large black 
patch, bordered with yellow and 
white; belly, pale yellow; sides, 
marked with white and dusky; 
back, irregularly marked with black 
and dingy yellowish white; wing 
coverts, heavily marked with white, 
forming a conspicuous wing bar; 
primaries, black, spotted with 
white; tail feathers, black, the 
outer ones edged with white, and 
the inner webs of middle feathers 
broadly barred with white. 

Adult female: Similar, but the 
throat white, instead of red, and 
the red on the crown less extended. 


Yellow-bellied Woodpecker. 


Immature birds have the crown dusky, the throat whitish or 
grayish, and breast, gray, mottled with dusky. 

The white wing bar and the yellowish tinge of the plumage will 
distinguish this species. 

Length, about 8.50; wing, about 5; tail,-3.15; bill, .go. 

The Yellow-bellied Woodpecker is a common spring and fall mi- 
grant in Illinois and Wisconsin, and an occasional summer resident 
in northern Illinois and Indiana. It is a common summer resident 
in Wisconsin, where according to Kumlien and Hollister, it breeds in 
considerable numbers as far south as Lake Koshkonong (Birds of 
Wisconsin, 1903, p. 76). Mr. John F. Ferry procured a nest of young 
birds at Woodruff, Wisconsin, June 25, 1908. It occurs more or less 
commonly as a winter resident in southern Illinois. 

The nest is a hole in some large tree or stump, usually 30 or more 
feet from the ground. The eggs are white, six or seven in number. 
and measure about .85 x .66 inches. 
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Genus PHLQZOTOMUS Cabanis. 
194. Phloeotomus pileatus albieticola (BANGs). 


NORTHERN PILEATED WOODPECKER. 


Distr.: Heavily wooded regions of North America, from the Alle- 
ghanies and middle United States northward. 

Adult male: General color, dull black; top of head and a cheek 
patch beginning at base of lower mandible, bright scarlet; throat, a 


Northern Pileated Woodpecker. 


stripe behind the eye, and a larger one extending from the nostril along 
side of head and neck, and breast, white; terminal half of primaries, 
brownish black, the basal half, white (at times tinged with pale yel- 
low), forming a conspicuous white wing patch when flying; tail, 
black; bill, brownish black, paler below. 

Adult female: Similar, but only back of head scarlet, the front 
crown, brownish black, and without scarlet red patch at base of under 
mandible. 

Length, about 17.50; wing, about 9; tail,6.60; ‘billkiroeF 

This species is resident and not uncommon in southern Ilinois, and 
occurs sparingly in wooded districts of northern Illinois and Wisconsin. 
Mr. E. W. Nelson gives it in his Birds of Northeastern Illinois as “A 
rare winter visitant. Two specimens were taken near Chicago during 
the winter of 1873.” Mr. Frank M. Woodruff writes: ‘Mr. George 
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Clingman reports the taking of a specimen at Half Day, Illinois, on 
Dec. 30, 1893.” (Birds of the Chicago Area, 1907, p. LIE:) 

Regarding its occurrence in Wisconsin, Kumlien and Hollister 
write: “Going back to 1870 and earlier, it was not at allan uncommon 
bird in Bark River Woods in Jefferson County, where it bred regularly 
as late as 1872, and sparingly even later. * * * * One was shot in 
Jefferson County in 1877 in late fall, the last record for the section. 
One was seen in Walworth County in May, 1889. Inthe central and 
northern part of the state it is still fairly common, especially in the 
heavily timbered hardwood districts. * * * * We received a speci- 
men in October, 1898, which had been killed by a boy with a sling 
shot in Lincoln Park, Chicago.” 

Nests in a hole in a tree, usually fifty or more feet from the ground. 
The eggs are white, five or six in number, and measure about 1307 x 
-95 inches. 


Genus MELANERPES Swainson. 


195. Melanerpes erythrocephalus (LinN.). 
RED-HEADED WOoOODPECKER. 


Distr... Eastern United States, from Rocky Mountains to Florida 
and north to about latitude 50°; casual east of the Hudson River. 

Adult male and female: Back, tail and most of wing, bluish black; 
whole of head and throat, including upper breast, crimson red; 
greater portion of secondaries and wing 
coverts, pure white; under parts, white, 
more or less tinged with buff; tail, black, 
the outer feathers more or less margined 
with white; bill, slaty brown or horn 
color. The sexes are similar. 

Immature: Head and neck, brownish 
gray, streaked with dusky; feathers of the 
back, blackish, faintly tipped with gray- 
ish white; primaries, brownish black; 
secondaries, broadly but irregularly 
barred with black and white; tail, black, 
most of the feathers tipped with white; 
under parts, whitish, streaked with dusky, 
most heavily on the throat and breast. 

Length, 9; wing, 5.25; tail, 3.40; bill, r. 
A The Red-headed Woodpecker is an 
Redheaded Woodpecker, abundant summer resident in Illinois and 
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Wisconsin and a regular winter resident in southern Illinois. A few 
remain during the winter in southern Wisconsin and northern IIli- 
nois, but the great majority go south. 

Nests in a hole in a dead tree or stump. The eggs are white, five 
or six in number, and measure about .g8 x .75 inches. Breeds in May 
and June. 


Genus CENTURUS Swainson. 
196. Centurus carolinus (LINN.). 
RED-BELLIED WOODPECKER. 


Melanerpes carolinus (Linn.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 166. 

Distr.: Eastern and southern United States, from New York, 
Michigan, and Ontario to the Gulf states; west to Nebraska, Kansas, 
and Texas; not numerous in northern part of its range. 

Adult male: Top of head and nape, scarlet red, becoming pale 
on the forehead; back and wings barred with black and white; under 


Red-bellied Woodpecker. 


parts, ashy gray, more or less tinged with olive gray on the sides; 
middle of belly, red, and breast sometimes tinged with red; tail, black, 
the outer feathers and inner webs of middle feathers irregularly barred 
with white; basal half of primaries, white, marked with black; 
terminal half, dark brown. 
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Adult female: Similar, but only the nape and feathers about the 
nostrils, red; the crown, ashy gray. 

Immature birds have the belly tinged with buff. 

Length, 9.40; wing, 5.10; tail, 25; billx.x0. 

The Red-bellied Woodpecker is a rather uncommon resident in 
northern Illinois and Wisconsin, but common in southern Illinois, 
Mr. H. K. Coale observed a pair in Lincoln Park in July, and a few 
are observed every year in and about Chicago. 

According to Kumlien and Hollister it has been found breeding 
several times in Jefferson County, Wisconsin. ‘‘The nesting sites 
were always in large, dead trees overhanging water and generally at 
a considerable height and very hard to reach. Mr. W. E. Snyder 
records three specimens from Dodge Countyin June, October, and 
November. We took a single specimen in Milwaukee County in 
May, 1882, but in no part of the state have we found it as plenty as 
along the bottom lands of Koshkonong Creek, Jefferson County.” 
(Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 77.) 

Breeds from April 15 to June 1; nests in holes in trees and stumps. 
The eggs are white, four to six in number, and measure about 1.05 x 
175 inches. 

The Field Museum collection contains a set of 3 eggs taken at Joliet, 
Illinois, May 26, 1906. 


Genus COLAPTES Swainson, 


197. Colaptes auratus luteus BANGs. 
NORTHERN FLICKER. 


Distr.: ‘‘Eastern and northern North America, south to North 
Carolina, west to the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains; occasional 
on Pacific slope from California northward.” (A. O. U.) 


Adult male: Top of head and sides of neck, ashy gray; a band of 
scarlet on back of the head (nuchal band ); sides of head, whole throat 
and upper breast, lilac brown; a broad black band on the breast; a 
black submaxillary stripe (on the cheeks extending to base of the bill) ; 
back and exposed wing coverts, olive brown, with bars of black; 
under parts, whitish, shading to buffy white on the sides and marked 
with numerous round, black spots; upper surface of primaries, dark 
brown: the shafts of the feathers bright yellow; under surface of 
primaries, golden yellow; upper surface of tail feathers, blackish, 
some of them edged with buffy white spots, the shafts, yellow; under 
surface of tail, golden yellow, tipped with black; rump, pure white 
(conspicuous when flying); bill, horn color. 
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Northern Flicker. 


Adult female: Similar, but lacking the black streaks on the cheeks. 
Immature birds are similar, but often show more red on the head. 
ensth, 12.50; wits, 6.10;:tail, 4.50; bill, 1-40. 

An abundant summer resident in Illinois and Wisconsin, the 
majority arriving early in April and remaining with us until October. 
A few remain in northern Illinois all winter, and it is common in win- 
ter in the southern part of the state. Specimens are occasionally 
taken having the yellow on the tail feathers replaced by orange red, 
possibly due to reversion or hybridization of the eastern form with 
the red-shafted western species. 

It breeds in May and early June. The nest is usually built in a 
hole in a tree, but occasionally in such places as hollow piazza posts 
or holes in roofs of summer houses. The eggs are usually from six to 
nine in number, pure white, and measure about 1.08 x .85 inches. 

This species is known by various local names, such as High-hole, 
Yellow-hammer, Golden-winged Woodpecker, etc. The cry is loud 
and piercing, and it has a curious song or call which may be poorly 
cescribed as wick-er-wick-er-wick-er-wick-er-wick-er. 


ORDER -MAGCROGHIRES: 


GOATSUCKERS:.. SWIFTS, EXC: 
Suborder CAPRIMULGI. Goatsuckers, etc. 


Family CAPRIMULGIDA. Nighthawks, 
Whip-poor-wills, ete. 


Between 85 and go known species belonging to this family are 
distributed throughout the warmer parts of the globe. They are 
nocturnal in their habits, being rarely seen in the day time except 
when frightened from their hiding places in some wood or thicket. 

Our species are strictly insectivorous, and they capture their 
food while on the wing. Their notes are characteristic and varied, 
some like the Whip-poor-will being well known. On account of 
their small and comparatively weak feet they rest lengthwise on a 
branch and do not perch in the manner of other birds. 


Genus ANTROSTOMUS Bonap. 


198. Antrostomus carolinensis (GMEL.). 
CHUCK-WILL’S-WIDOW. 


Distr.: Southern United States, north to Virginia, southern IIli- 
nois, and Kansas; south to Cuba, Central America, and Colombia in 
winter. 

Adult male: Plumage, soft; mouth, large; bill, small; lateral 
filaments to the bristles of the mouth; general color, pale rufous, or 
tawny brown, mottled with black, buff and dull white; crown, 
streaked with black feathers; throat, with a bar of buffy white; 
breast, darker than belly, but the entire under parts variegated with 
tawny, black and buff white, the prevailing color being tawny; prima- 
ries, black, heavily marked with rufous brown; tail feathers (except 
the four middle ones), with large spaces of plain white on upper sur- 
faces. . 

Adult female: Similar, but no white on tail, the feathers being 
tawny rufous irregularly mottled and barred with black; breast 


band, tawny buff instead of whitish. 
521 
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Length, about 12; wing, 8.25; tail, 5.50; bill, .45. 

The Chuck-will’s-widow is a southern species which occurs casu- 
ally in southern Illinois. Ridgway found it not uncommon as far 
north as Mount Carmel. (Orn. of Illinois, 1889, p. 367.) 

Mr. Otto Widmann states it is a fairly common summer resident 
in Missouri “from Perry County southwestward along the southern 
slope of the Ozark Mountains, from the latter part of April to the 
end of September’’ (Birds of Missouri, 1907, p. 128). It has not been 
observed in Wisconsin. 


199. Antrostomus vociferus (WILS.). 
W HIP-POOR-WILL. 


Distr.: Eastern North America, from Great Plains to the Atian- 
tic, and from southern Canada to Mexico, Central America, and 
northern West Indies. 

Adult male: Smaller than the preceding species, bristles of the 
mouth, without lateral filaments; plumage, soft; bill, small; mouth, 


W hip-poor-will. 


large; general plumage, mixed gray, tawny and black; the crown, 
streaked with black; throat, blackish, mixed with tawny; a narrow 
white band on the breast; belly, tawny buff, irregularly marked with 
black; primaries, dark brown, marked with imperfect rufous bars; 
tail, grayish, mottled with black and buffy white; the three outer 
feathers broadly tipped with white (the second and third for about two 


inches). 


=~ | 
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Adult female: Similar, but outer tail feathers narrowly tipped with 
tawny, and throat band, pale buff instead of white. 

Benet, 9.50; wing, 6.ro; ‘bill. 36 tail, a-gs. 

The Whip-poor-will is a summer resident in Illinois and Wisconsin, 
where its familiar note is often heard, although the bird itself is rarely 
seen on account of its nocturnal habits. It usually arrives from the 
south late in April and nidification commences early in May. 

The eggs are two in number, deposited on the ground. They are 
grayish white, faintly washed in places with pale lilac and showing 
a few pale brown spots. They measure about 1.20 x .85 inches. 


Genus CHORDEILES Swainson. 


200. Chordeiles virginianus (GMEL.). 


NIGHTHAWEK. 


Distr.: Eastern North America, west to the Great Plains, and 
from Labrador to the Gulf of Mexico; south to Argentine Republic in 
winter. 

Adult male: Upper plumage, black, mottled more or less on the 
back with pale rufous, and on the wing coverts with gray and buffy 


Nighthawk. 


white; throat, white; breast, blackish, marked with pale rufous; 
belly, barred with black and white, and tinged with buff; primaries, 
blackish, with a single broad white bar (forming a conspicuous wing 
band when flying); tail, brownish black, more or less marked with 
buff and with a broad subterminal, imperfect band of white. 
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Adult female: Similar, but without white tail band, and the throat, 
tawny instead of white. 

Length, about 9; wing, 8; tail, 4.55; bill, .25. 

The Nighthawk is a common summer resident throughout Illi- 
nois and Wisconsin, arriving in May and leaving again in September. 
As soon as the sun goes down, it may be observed flying about in 
pursuit of insects, uttering at frequent intervals a loud, harsh “‘ peet,” 
the cry being immediately preceded by two or three hurried strokes 
of the wings. During the mating season the male makes a peculiar 
‘booming’ sound preceded by a downward rush or drop from a 
considerable height. 

The majority breed in June and July. The eggs are two in number 
and are deposited on the ground or flat rock, occasionally on the roof 
of a house, without any attempt at a nest. They are dull white, 
speckled and marked with pale brownish gray, and measure about 
1.18 x .85 inches. 


200a. Chordeiles virginianus sennetti (Cougs). 
SENNETT’S NIGHTHAWK. 

Distr.: Great Plains region, from Texas to the Saskatchewan. 

Sennett’s Nighthawk differs from the eastern form in having the 
upper parts paler and the under parts showing more white. Most of 
the specimens of the Western Nighthawk, C. v. henryz, which have 
been recorded as taken in Illinois and Wisconsin, are probably sennettt, 
although the variation in plumage is such that individuals occur 
which might be referable to either form. The range of the Western 
Nighthawk, C. v. henryi, is supposed to be from the Rocky Mountains 
to the Pacific Ocean, but prior to the year 1888 its range extended to 
Illinois, as the ‘‘ plains’’ form, now known as sennettz, had not been 
recognized as separable from it. 

In 1875 Nelson found what he considered to be C. V. henryt breed- 
ing in considerable numbers among the sand hills near Waukegan 
(Ill.), but Ridgway (Cat. Bds. Il]. 1881) states they were “‘merely 
somewhat pale examples of the eastern bird.” 

The late Captain Charles Bendire gives henryi as the prevailing 
form throughout the prairie regions of northern and central Illinois 
(Life Hist. Am. Bds., 1895, p. 168) but as he does not recognize sen- 
netti, the statement is open to question. 

Kumlien and Hollister give henry as occurring in Wisconsin, stat- 
ing that there were three specimens in the Kumlien collection, one 
of which was sent to Dr. Coues for identification and pronounced 
typical henry, but at that time sennett: was not recognized. 
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A specimen labelled henryi in the Field Museum collection from 
Mr. C. K. Worthen taken at Fox Island, Missouri, is much nearer 
sennettt, and judging from specimens available for examination, the 
occurance of henryi, at least in Illinois, requires further confirmation. 

Sennett’s Nighthawk has been recorded from Iowa (Bartsch, Auk, 
1899, p. 86), Minnesota (Lano, Auk, 1898, p. 54), and has been found 
not uncommon in North Dakota (Bishop, Auk, 1896, p. 134). 

The three forms may generally be recognized by the following 
characters, although there is often much variation in plumage: 

C. virgimmanus: General plumage, dark, the black predominating 
on upper parts; under parts, barred with black and white in about 
equal amounts; very little rufous shown anywhere. 

C. v. sennetit: Much paler; grayish white and brown, on upper 
parts; under parts, white, barred with narrow imperfect dark bars, 
the white predominating; very little or no rufous noticeable any- 
where. 

C.v. henryt: Upper plumage showing considerable tawny rufous 
marking; under parts, marked with tawny white and dusky black. 


Suborder CYPSELI. Swifts. 
Family MICROPODID-.  Switts. 


Swifts are often mistaken for swallows by those unfamiliar with 
birds, but are widely separated from them both in habits and struc- 
ture. The sharp spines extending from the tail feathers and sooty 
brown plumage will readily distinguish the species which occurs in 
eastern North America. 

A peculiar feature of this family is the wonderful development 
of the salivary gland, enabling the birds to salivate the material of 
which the nest is formed, not only sufficiently to glue it together but 
to attach it to a rock or brick wall, often-times a chimney. The young 
are fed by regurgitation. The edible birds’ nests of China are made 
by birds of this family. About 50 species are known from various 
parts of the world. 
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Subfamily CHA'TURIN/. Sharp-tailed Swifts. 


Genus CHA'TURA Stephens. 


201. Chetura pelagica (LINN.). 
CHIMNEY SWIFT. 

Distr.: Eastern North America, north to Labrador, and the Fur 
Countries, west to the Great Plains and south to Central America 
in winter. 

Adult: General plumage, sooty brown, showing a faint greenish 
tinge on the upper parts; throat, grayish or pale ashy; a black spot 


Chimney Swift. 


in front of the eye; tail feathers with sharp spines at the ends, 
formed by the shafts of the feathers extending beyond the webs. 

Length, about 5.50; wing, 4.90; tail, 1.85; bill, .18. 

The Chimney Swift is a common summer resident in Illinois and 
Wisconsin, usually arriving in April and leaving for the south in 
September or early in October. 

Nests in chimneys and hollow trees. The nest is made of twigs 
glued together and fastened to the side of the chimney or tree by 
secretion from the bird’s salivary glands. The eggs are white, usually 
five or six, and measure about .85 x .5o inches. Nidification usually 
commences in May. 
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Suborder PROCHIIEI- Hummingbirds. 
Family PTROCEALIDA: Hummingbirds. 


Hummingbirds are peculiar to America, ranging from Alaska 
to southern South America. More than 4oo species are recognized, 
most of which are restricted to tropical parts of South and Central 
America. Some 18 species occur in North America, but only one is 
found in eastern United States. When flying the rapid movements 
of the wings produce a distinct humming sound. The food consists 
largely of insects, but they also eat the juices of flowers. 


Ruby-throated Hummingbird. 
Female. Male. 


Genus 1 ROCHILUS, Linn 


202. Trochilus colubris LINN. 


RUBY-THROATED HUMMINGBIRD. 


Distr.: Eastern North America, from the Great Plains to the 
Atlantic coast, breeding from Labrador to Florida; south in winter 
to Cuba and Mexico. 

Adult male: Upper plumage, golden green; wings and tail, dusky 
brown, tinged with purple when held in the light; throat, metallic 
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ruby red, bordered with whitish on the breast; rest of under parts, 
dusky gray, tinged with green on the sides; tail, forked. 

Adult female: Similar, but no red on throat; throat and under 
parts, whitish; ‘tail with more or less black bars, the outer feathers 
tipped with white. 

Immature males have the throat white, streaked with dusky, and 
the feathers of the upper parts more or less tipped with buff. 

Lengin,. 2.20; wine, 2.65; bill; 6s; tail, 1.20. 

This beautiful little species is a common summer resident in both 
Illinois and Wisconsin, arriving in May and the majority leaving for 
the south early in September. During the summer months they are 
often seen darting from flower to flower, thrusting their bills into the 
blossoms, extracting the honey and feeding upon the minute insects 
found therein. They show a partiality for the trumpet-shaped kinds 
such as the honeysuckle and begonia. They also catch very small 
insects with great dexterity while on the wing, and from time to 
time will perch to rest on some slender twig of bush or tree. The 
note is a faint cheep. 

It breeds in late May and June. The nest is a dainty, little struc- 
ture composed of plant down and lichens and built on a limb, usually 
from ten to twenty feet from the ground. The eggs are two, pure 
white, and measure about .48 x .35 inches. The young are fed by 
regurgitation. 


ORDER PAS orm ir: 


PERCHING BIRDS. 
Suborder CLAMATORES. Songless Perching Birds. 


Family TYRANNIDZ&. Flycatchers. 


Some 350 species of Flycatchers are known belonging to this fam- 
ily and between 35 and 4o of these occur in North America. They 
frequent wooded localities, being rarely found away from trees or 
bushes. They are insectivorous, catching their prey while on the 
wing with great dexterity. They are pugnacious, especially during 
the breeding season, fighting among themselves and fearlessly attack- 
ing much larger birds which approach too closely the vicinity of their 
nests. The Kingbird seems to have an especial antipathy for the 
Crow, which it often pursues for a considerable distance. 


Genus MUSCIVORA Lacépéde. 
203. Muscivora forficata (GMEL.). 


SCISSOR-TAILED FLYCATCHER. 


Milvulus forficatus (Gmel.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 180. 

Distr.: “Texas, Oklahoma, Indian Territory, southern Kansas, 
and southwestern Missouri, south through eastern Mexico to Costa 
Rica; accidental in southern Florida (Key West), New Jersey, New 
England and at York Factory, Hudson Bay.” (A. O. U.) 

Adult: Tail, very long and forked; concealed crown patch, orange 
scarlet; head and back, pale gray; rump, grayish brown; throat and 
breast, white, shading into pink on the belly and sides; a patch of 
bright scarlet on the sides; wings, blackish brown, with pale edges 
to inner webs; the long outer tail feathers, pinkish white for two- 
thirds of their length, the ends, dark brown; first primary, emargi- 
nate near the tip. 

Length, 9.50; wing, 4.60; tail, 6 to ro (length very variable) ; 
bill, .65 
The Scissor-tailed Flycatcher must be considered an accidental 
straggler in Wisconsin. Not recorded from Illinois. 
529 
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Scissor-tailed Flycatcher. 


Kumlien and Hollister state: ‘‘ The only record of the occurrence 
of this bird in Wisconsin is that of the single adult male taken by L. 
Kumlien, near Milton, Rock County, October 1, 1905. The bird was 
perched on a fence by the roadside and was shot as it flew away. 
Although a cold, blustering day, it seemed entirely at ease and 
was in perfect condition, being very fat. The specimen is preserved 
at Milton.” ( Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 80.) 


Genus TYRANNUS Cuvier. 


204. Tyrannus tyrannus (LINN.). 


KINGBIRD. 
Distr.: ‘‘ North America, from the British Provinces south, in 
winter, through eastern Mexico, Central and South America. Less 
common west of the Rocky Mountains.” (A. O. U.) 


Adult: Top and sides of head, blackish, shading into dusky slate 
on the back; a concealed crown patch of fiery orange red; throat, 
white; breast, ashy, rest of under parts, white; first and second pri- 
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Kingbird. 


maries, emarginate or ‘‘notched”’ near the ends; primaries, dark 
brown; tail, black, tipped with white. The sexes are“similar. 

Immature birds are without the orange red crown patch, and 
the outer primaries, not emarginate. 

Length, 8; wing, 4.50; tail, 3.50; bill, .60. 

The Kingbird is a common summer resident in Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin, arriving from the South late in April. It may often be observed 
perched upon a dead twig, watching for insects which it dashes after 
and catches with great dexterity while on the wing, when it will usually 
return to the same post of observation. The notes are a series of 
loud sharp twitters. 

It breeds in May and June. The nest is composed of dry weeds, 
grass and moss, built on a limb, usually from ten to twenty feet 
from the ground. The eggs are four or five, dull white, spotted 
with dark brown, and measure about 1.00 x.75 inches. There are 
contained in the collection of the Museum several sets of eggs taken 
at Joliet and about Chicago between June 12 and 16. 


205. Tyrannus verticalis Say. 


ARKANSAS KINGBIRD. 


Distr.: Western United States, from British Columbia to Mexico 
and Guatemala; accidental in Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Maryland, 
New Jersey, New York, and Maine. 

Adult: Top and sides of head, gray, a concealed patch of fiery 
orange red; chin, whitish, rest of throat, gray; back, grayish olive; 
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belly, yellow; primaries, dark brown, the first very much attenuated, 
the others gradually less so; outer web of outer tail feather, entirely 
white, rest of tail, dull black; bill, dark brown. 

Immature birds lack the orange red patch on the head, and the 
primaries are not attenuated. 

Length, 9.00; wing, 4.45; tail, 4; bill, .70. 

The single specimen of this western species which has been taken 
within our limits is recorded by Messrs. Kumlien and Hollister: 
“An adult female was shot near Albion, Dane County, Wisconsin, 
June 11, 1877. The specimen is preserved in the Museum of Milton 
College.’’ (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 80.) 


Genus MYIARCHUS Cabanis. 
206. Myiarchus crinitus (LINN.). 
CRESTED FLYCATCHER. 


Distr.: ‘‘Eastern United States and southern Canada, west to 
Manitoba and the Plains, south through eastern Mexico to Costa 
Rica, Panama, and Colombia. Breeds from Florida northward.”’ 
CA, OU.) 

Adult: Crown and back, dull olive; throat and upper breast, gray; 
belly and under tail coverts, yellow; primaries, brown, edged: with 


Crested Flycatcher. 


pale rufous; middle tail feathers, brown, rest of tail feathers have the 
inner webs rufous, the outer webs, brown. 


i i i 
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Length, about 8.50; wing, 4; tail, 4; bill, .75. 

The Crested Flycatcher is a regular although not a common sum- 
mer resident in northern Illinois and Wisconsin; more numerous in 
southern Illinois. The nest is placed in a hole in a tree, sometimes a 
deserted woodpecker’s nest is used. The eggs are from four to six 
in number, dull white or cream white, streaked with chocolate brown. 
They measure about .go x .70 inches. . 

The Field Museum collection contains a nest and egg taken at 
Joliet, Ill., June 12, 1906, and a set of five eggs at New Lenox (Chicago), 
iene 27, 1905. 


Genus SAYORNIS Gray. 
207. Sayornis phoebe (Lartu.). 
PH@BE FLYCATCHER 


Distr.: Eastern North America, west to Colorado and Texas, and 
from the British Provinces south to Mexico and Cuba in. winter. 
Breeds from about the latitude of South Carolina northward. 

Adult: Both mandibles, blackish; upper plumage, olive brown; 
the top and sides of the head, decidedly darker than the back; under 
parts, dull whitish, faintly tinged with very pale yellow, at times 
hardly noticeable; sides of breast, grayish brown; wings and tail 
dusky brown, the secondaries and outer tail feathers narrowly edged 
with white; a somewhat obscure whitish ring around the eye; pri- 
maries, not emarginate. 

Length, about 7; wing, 3.25; tail, 3.15; bill, .5o. 

The Phcebe Flycatcher, or Phoebe as it is usually called, is an 
abundant summer resident in Illinois and Wisconsin, breeding 
throughout both states. In connection with its size, the dark brown 
or blackish lower mandible and the white outer vane of the outer tail 
feather will easily distinguish it from other local species. 

It arrives from the south early in April and at once begins mating. 
The nest is rather large, composed of moss, grass and mud, and lined 
with hair and feathers. It is built on rocks, beams of old buildings, 
bridges, etc. The eggs are 5 or 6, usually pure white, but sometimes 
showing a few dots or spots of brown. Size about .82 x .56 inches. 

The Field Museum collection contains the following sets of eggs 
from northern Illinois. 1 egg, Joliet, Ill, May 8, 1906; 5 eggs, 
Chicago, Ill., May 11, 1904; 5 eggs, Joliet, Ill., June 17, 1905; 5 eggs, 
Joliet, Ill., June 17, 1906; 2 eggs, Chicago, Ill., June 27, 1905. 
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208. Sayornis saya (Bonap.). 
Say’s Po@sBe FLYCATCHER. 


Distr.: Western United States, from Dakota and Nebraska to the 
Pacific, and from Arctic Alaska south to southern California and Mex- 
ico; accidental in Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Massachusetts. 

Adult: Upper parts, grayish olive brown; the head, darker, the 
feathers on the crown with dark centers; throat and breast, olive 
gray, shading into cinnamon brown on the belly; wings, brownish 
black, edged with whitish on the coverts and inner feathers; under 
wing coverts, buffy white; tail, entirely black; bill, black. 

Length, about 7; wing, 3.75 to 4.30; bill, .55. 

An accidental straggler in Illinois and Wisconsin. Mr. E. W. 
Nelson records two specimens in the Northwestern University at 
Evanston from West Northfield, Ill., (Birds N. E. Illinois, 1876, p. 
112); and Dr. T. M. Brewer states (Baird, Brewer, and Ridgway, N. 
A. Birds, Vol. II, 1874, p. 349): ‘‘ This species has been observed as 
far to the east as Racine, Wisconsin, where it was taken by Dr. P. 
R. Hoy. This specimen was sent to Mr. Cassin and its identity fully 
established.” 


Genus NUTTALLORNIS Ridgw. 


209. Nuttallornis borealis (SwaIns.). 


OLIVE-SIDED FLYCATCHER. 


Contopus borealis (Swains.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 185. 

Distr.: Distributed throughout North America, breeding from 
the mountainous regions of the United States to British Columbia, 
and accidental to Alaska and Greenland; in winter south to Central 
and South America as far as Peru. 

Adult: Wing, longer than tail; upper parts, brownish olive; 
throat and middle of belly, whitish, usually faintly tinged with yellow; 
greater portion of breast and sides of body, brownish olive, the breast 
faintly streaked; primaries, dark brown; the secondaries and tertials, 
narrow, tipped or edged with whitish; tail, brownish black; upper 
mandible, brownish black; under mandible, mostly dull yellowish; 
a tuft of fluffy whitish feathers on the flanks, the last being a good 
character by which this species may be distinguished. 

Length, about 7; wing, 3.85 to 4.30; tail, 3; bill .7o. 

The Olive-sided Flycatcher occurs as a rather uncommon migrant 
in Illinois and southern Wisconsin; and a casual summer resident in 
northern Wisconsin, where it breeds in the coniferous forests. 
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The nest is composed of twigs and moss placed in a tree, usually 
near the extremity of a limb. The eggs are from four to five, pale 
lavender white, spotted at the larger end with rusty brown and lilac 
gray, and measure about .84 x .62 inches. 


Genus MYIOCHANES Cabanis & Heine. 


210. Myiochanes virens (LINN.). 


Woop PEWEE. 


Contopus virens (Linn.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 186. 

Distr.: Eastern North America, from the Plains to the Atlantic 
and from southern Canada to the Gulf; south in winter to Mexico, 
Central America, and northern South America. Breeds in eastern 
North America from Florida to Newfoundland. 

Adult: Wing, longer than tail; under mandible, pale yellowish 
brown; upper mandible, brownish black; back, brownish olive; 
crown, dark olive brown, shading into the lighter color of the back; 
throat and belly, dull yellowish white; breast and sides of body, gray 
or olive gray; wings and tail, dark brown, the wing coverts narrowly 
edged with whitish. 

Immature birds have the wing coverts edged with pale buff. 

Length, 6.60; wing, 3.30; tail, 2.60; bill, .50. 

The Wood Pewee Flycatcher is a common summer resident in 
Illinois and Wisconsin, usually arriving about the first of May. 

It breeds in June. The nest is on a limb of a tree, usually from 
20 to 30 feet from the ground, and is composed of grass, twigs, and 
moss, covered with green and gray lichens. The eggs are 3 to 4 in 
number, cream white or buff white, spotted at the larger end with 
umber brown and lilac gray, and measure about .7o x .54 inches. 
The Field Museum collection contains several sets of eggs taken in 
northern Illinois between June 2 and June 23. The notes of the 
Wood Pewee are very varied, but the most characteristic is the oft- 
repeated, high, plaintive whistle, Pee-e-wee, from which it has derived 
its name. 


211. Myiochanes richardsonii (SwaIns.). 
WESTERN Woop PEWEE. 
Contopus richardsonii (Swains.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 186. 
Distr.: ‘‘ Western United States, from the Plains to the Pacific, 


north to British Columbia and the interior of British America, south 
through Central America to Colombia.” (A. OF Wr) 
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The Western Wood Pewee differs from M. virens in being darker 
and less olivaceous above, and having the wings and tail averaging 
longer. While generally recognized as distinct, the differences 
between this and the preceding species are very slight. 

Wing, 3.20 °to"3. 50; tail, 2.555 to 2.95. 

This species, if it occurs at all, can only be considered as an acci- 
dental straggler within our limits. It has apparently not been ob- 
served in Iowa or Illinois, although it is known to occur in western 
Nebraska and western Kansas. 

It is included by Kumlien and Hollister who state: “Several 
typical western wood pewees have been taken at Lake Koshkonong. 
One pair with nest and eggs were identified by Dr. Coues as unques- 
tionably of this species. Not reported by other observers at any 
point in the state and we can add nothing to the above bare facts.’ 
(Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. &z.) 


Genus EMPIDONAX Cabanis. 


212. Empidonax flaviventris Bairp. 


YELLOW-BELLIED FLYCATCHER. 


OE al 


Yellow-bellied Flycatcher. 
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Distr.: ‘‘ Eastern North America, west to the Plains, and from 
southern Labrador south through eastern Mexico to Panama, breed- 
ing from the Northern States northward. Casual in Greenland.” 
CaO.-U.) 

Adult: Upper mandible, brownish black; under mandible, yellow- 
ish white; upper parts, olive green; throat and under parts, greenish 
yellow, tinged with olive on the breast and sides; wing coverts, tipped 
with yellowish white (buff in immature birds), forming distinct bands; 
eye ring, pale yellow. 

Length, 5.60; wing, 2.60; tail, 2.18; bill, .37. 

A not uncommon migrant in Illinois and Wisconsin and an occa- 
sional summer resident in the latter state, where it is known to breed. 
Thure Kumlien is recorded as having taken three nests and eggs from 
1860 to 1864, and L. Kumlien procured a nest in a tamarack swamp 
near Albion, June 25, r8or. 

The nest of this species is composed of moss and grass placed on an 
old log or mossy bank. The eggs are usually four, dull white, marked 
with cinnamon brown more heavily at the larger end. They measure 
aoeut .72 X .52 inches. 


213. Empidonax virescens (VIEILL.). 
GREEN-CRESTED FLYCATCHER. ACADIAN FLYCATCHER: 


Distr.: ‘‘ Eastern United States, north to southern New York 
and southern Michigan, west to the Plains, south to Cuba and Costa 
Rica. Rare or casual in southern New England (Hyde Park, Mass.).”’ 
(A-O7U.) 

Adult: First primary, about as long as fifth; upper mandible, 
dark brown; under mandible, dull whitish or pale flesh color in life; 
upper plumage, clear olive green; under parts, whitish, washed with 
olive on sides of body and on the breast; throat, whitish; - belly, 
generally tinged with pale yellow; eye ring and wing bars, buffy white 
or pale tawny white. Fall birds have the yellow somewhat brighter- 

Length, 5.75 to 6.20; wing, 2.80 to 3; tail, 2.50 to 2.75; bill, .5o. 

The Green-crested Flycatcher is a rather common summer resi- 
dent throughout Illinois, where it breeds. Kumlien and Hollister do 
not include this species in their Birds of Wisconsin, but this Museum 
possesses a nest and eggs taken by Mr. John F. Ferry near Lake Forest, 
Illinois, and several specimens have been taken so near the Wisconsin 
line that there is little doubt of its occurrence, at least in the extreme 
southern portion of that state. 

The majority breed in June in this latitude. The nest is a flat 
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structure, usually placed near the end of a branch. The eggs are 
three to four (usually three) in number, cream white, speckled or 
spotted chiefly at the larger end with rusty brown, and measure about 
72 * 62, Inches 

The Field Museum collection contains the following sets of eggs 
from northern Illinois: 3 eggs, Joliet, Ill, June 6, 1906; 3 eggs, 
Joliet, Ill, June 8, 1906; 3 eggs, Joliet, Ill, June 9, 1906; 3 eggs, 
Joliet, Ill., June 16, 1906; 3 eggs, Joliet, Ill., June 24, 1907; 3 eggs; 
Lake Forest, Ill.,, June 27, 1906. 

Length, 5,50 to 6.10; wing, 2.70 to 2.85; tail, about 2.35 to 2.50; 
bill, about .45. 


214. Empidonax traillii (AuD.). 


TRAILL’S FLYCATCHER. 


Distr.: ‘‘ Western North America, from the Mississippi Valley 
(Ohio, Illinois, and Michigan) to the Pacific, and from the Fur 
Countries south into Mexico.”’ (A. O. U.) 


Adult: First primary, decidedly shorter than fifth; eye ring, and 
wing bars (formed by the pale tips of the greater and lesser wing 
coverts), ashy white; upper mandible, brownish black; under mandi- 
ble, pale brown or horn color; upper plumage, olive brown, darker 
on the head; throat, whitish; breast and sides of body, washed with 
olive gray; belly, whitish, faintly tinged with pale yellow. 

Length, 5.50 to 6.10; wing, 2.70 to 2.85; tail, about 2.35 to 2.50; 
bill, about .45. 

Traill’s Flycatcher differs from the eastern race (E. t. alnorum) 
in having the upper parts brownish olive (instead of greenish olive). 
There are other slight characters which are apparently inconstant, 
such as somewhat larger bill and browner wing bands. 

A regular, but by no means common summer resident in Illinois 
and of casual occurrence in Wisconsin. Mr. F. M. Woodruff records 
a brood of young birds observed near Calumet Lake, Chicago, June 10, 
1896. Mr. Robert Ridgway found it breeding near Mt. Carmel, 
Ill., and Mr. B. T. Gault procured a nest and four eggs in Dupage 
Co., Ill. Kumlien and Hollister state (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 
83): “‘A specimen taken at Delavan (Wisconsin), August 1, 1907, 
has been identified by Mr. Brewster as typical trazlliz. Perhaps occurs 
as a regular summer resident in parts of southern and southwestern 
Wisconsin; but more specimens will be necessary to satisfactorily 
determine its range and abundance.”’ 

The nest is cup shaped and is usually built in forks of upright 
branches of bushes or small trees. The eggs are from 3 to 4, cream 
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white, spotted and marked with rusty brown chiefly at the larger end, 
and measure about .71 x .52 inches. 


214a. Empidonax traillii alnorum BRewstTer. 
ALDER FLYCATCHER. 


Distr.: Eastern North America, from the Maritime Provinces 
and New England westward at least to Michigan, Wisconsin, and IIl1- 
nois, breeding from the southern edge of the Canadian fauna (and 
probably northern Wisconsin) northward; south in winter to Central 
America. 

Similar to Traill’s Flycatcher, E. traillii, but differs in being more 
greenish olive above (instead of brownish olive as in trazlliz), the hind 
neck rather more gray and having the bill averaging smaller. The 
differences are slight and specimens occur which might be difficult 
to determine with certainty. Such specimens should be sent to a 
specialist for identification. 

The Alder Flycatcher, while not common, occurs regularly in 
Illinois and Wisconsin during the migrations, and probably breeds 
in the northern portion of the latter state. Kumlien and Hollister 
state they have taken specimens in Wisconsin (identified by Mr. 
Brewster) in late May and June. In Illinois it seems to be more com- 
mon in spring and fall than trazllii. The Museum collection contains 
a number of specimens of this form taken in Ilinois. 


215. Empidonax minimus Barrp. 


LEAST FLYCATCHER. 


Distr.: ‘‘ Chiefly eastern North America, west to eastern Colorado 
and central Montana, south in winter to Central America. Breeds 
from the Northern States northward.” (A. O. U.) 

Adult: Very similar to E. traillii, but smaller; wing less than 2.60 
inches long (averaging about 2.45); first primary, shorter than fifth; 
eye ring and wing bars (ends of greater and lesser wing coverts), ashy 
white; upper mandible, brownish black; under mandible, pale brown- 
ish or horn color; upper plumage, olive brown; throat and belly, dull 
white, the latter with a trace of pale yellow; breast and sides of body, 
more or less tinged with brownish olive; primaries, dark brown, the 
edges of the inner webs, pale; tail, dark brown, but slightly lighter 
than the wings. 

Length, about 5 to 5.50; wings, 2.30 to 2.58; tail, 2.05 to 2.40; 
bill, about .37. 
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An abundant migrant in Illinois and a rather common summer 
resident in the northern part of the state. It is a common summer 
resident in Wisconsin, usually arriving early in May and leaving for 
the south in September. 

It breeds in May or early in June. The nest is cup shaped, placed 
in the fork of a branch in bushes or low trees. The eggs are usually 
four, dull white, unmarked but sometimes showing a faint tinge of 
buff. They measure about .62 x .50 inches. 


Suborder OSCINES. Song Birds; 
Family ALAUDID. Larks. 


The Larks form a comparatively small family of terrestrial birds 
frequenting the open plains and fields. They are gregarious except 
during the nesting season and have a pleasing song, although some 
species are much more gifted vocalists than others. The famous 
European Skylark belongs to this family. 


Genus OTOCORIS Bonap. 
216. Otocoris alpestris (LINN.). 


HoRNED LaRK. SHORE LARK. 


Distr.: Northeastern North America, Greenland, and northern 
Europe, south in North America to Missouri and the Carolinas in 
winter. 

Adult male: Forehead, throat, and line over the eye, yellow; 
front of crown, a stripe from bill below the eye and a shield-shaped 
patch on the breast, black; a small tuft of elongated feathers on 
each side of the head (hence the name, 
Horned Lark); back of crown, nape and 
rump, dull vinaceous; back, dull vinaceous, 
mixed with gray and more or less streaked 
with dark brown; lesser wing coverts, deep 
vinaceous or pinkish brown, forming a 
“shoulder” patch of that color; tail feathers, 
except the middle pair, black, the outer 
feather edged with whitish; outer primaries, 
fuscous brown, the outer web of the first 
primary, whitish. 
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Female: Slightly smaller and plumage slightly duller. In fall 
plumage the black feathers on the breast are tipped with yellowish 
white. 

Length, 6.80 to 7.50; wing, about 4.40; tail, 2.80; bill, .45. 

The Horned Lark may usually be distinguished from the prairie 
form, O. a. praticola, by its larger size, the yellow stripe over the eye, 
and somewhat browner coloration. 

It occurs as a winter visitant in Illinois and Wisconsin, but can 
not be considered common. Nelson states that “it arrives in large 
numbers with the Longspurs in October and disperses over the prai- 
ries’’; but Mr. Woodruff considers it a rare winter visitant in north- 
eastern Illinois, which agrees with my experience, as the Museum does 
not possess a specimen of this species taken in the state. 

In Wisconsin Kumlien and Hollister state that it is ‘‘ found on the 
prairies during winter, ofttimes in considerable numbers.” 

In a series of eastern specimens the wing measurements are as 
follows: 

Males, wing (carpus to tip), 4.25 to 4.50 inches. 

Females, wing (carpus to tip), 4.05 to 4.40 inches. 


216a. Otocoris alpestris praticola HENsu. 
PRAIRIE HoRNED LaRK. 
Distr.: Upper Mississippi Valley and the Great Lakes -region, 
breeding eastward to New England, south in winter to South Carolina, 
Texas, etc. 


Horned Lark. 


The Prairie Horned Lark differs from the eastern form, O. alpestris, 
in having the line over the eye whitish (not yellow), the throat but 
faintly tinged with yellow and in being somewhat smaller and paler. 
Wing, (carpus to tip) males, 4 to 4.25 inches; females, 3.75 to 4.20 
inches. 
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It is a common resident throughout the year in Illinois and Wis- 
consin, and is one of the few birds which may be observed in flocks 
on the open fields and prairies during the winter. It breeds in IIlinois 
from March to, May, more commonly in April, although the late 
Captain Charles Bendire states that it has been found breeding near 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, as early as February 23. The nest is composed 
of grass placed on the ground. The eggs are 3 to 5, pale olive or olive 
white, speckled and finely marked with pale olive brown, rarely with 
cinnamon brown. They measure about .85 x .60 inches. 


216b. Otocoris alpestris hoyti Bisnop. 
Hoyt’s Hornep LARK. 


Distr.: British America, from Hudson Bay to Mackenzie River 
and from Athabaska Lake to the Arctic coast; south in winter to 
Kansas, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 

This form differs from the Prairie Horned Lark, O. a. praticola, 
in being larger and the vinaceous markings darker. The line over 
the eye (superciliary stripe) is whitish as in praticola, not yellow as 
in alpestris. Wing (males), 4.25 to 4.50 inches. The females are 
smaller and are often difficult to distinguish from the prairie form. 

Hoyt’s Horned Lark has not been taken in Illinois, but may occur 
as a straggler in winter, as it has been recorded from Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and lowa. 

Kumlien and Hollister state (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 84): 
‘‘Have carefully gone over our series from many parts of the state. 
We find, as a consequence, no less than three perfectly typical 
specimens of O. a. hoytt, all procured in winter in Rock County, 
from large flocks of alpestris. The birds are doubtless of rare but 
regular occurrence as late fall stragglers in many open prairie sections 
Of the: States 


Family CORVIDA:. Crows, Jays, Magpies. 


The Corvide are a large family numbering about 200 species dis- 
tributed throughout the world. In North America they are repre- 
sented by two subfamilies: Garruline, containing the Magpies and 
Jays, and the Corvine, or Crows and Ravens. The latter, although 
constantly persecuted by man, seem to be abundantly able to take 
care of themselves, as their numbers apparently do not materially 
decrease. 
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The members of the family which occur within our limits prefer 
wooded parts of the country. They are omnivorous, eating grain, 
seeds, insects, and fruit, as well as eggs and young birds, etc. 


Subfamily GARRULIN/AS. Magpies and Jays. 
Genus PICA Brisson. 


217. Pica pica hudsonica (Sas.). 
AMERICAN MaGPIE. 


Distr.: Greater portion of western North America, principally 
in sparsely wooded districts, from southern Arizona and New Mexico 
to northwestern Alaska, east to Lake Winnipeg and the western por- 
tion of the Great Plains; accidental in Michigan, wisconsin, Illinois, 
Nebraska, and lowa. 

Adult male: Whole head, neck, breast and back, black, tinged with 
purple and gold when held in the light; belly, white; lower belly and 
crissum, black; a large white shoulder patch; outer primaries, mostly 
white, rest of quills, steel blue and greenish on outer webs; tail, very 
long, showing iridescent blue, green and purple; bill, black. 

Not to be confounded with any other species except the western 
yellow-billed species, from which it differs in the color of bill. 

Wing, about 8; tail, 11 to 12 inches long; bill, 1.15. 

The American Magpie is of accidental occurrence in northern 
Illinois and Wisconsin. Kennicott * in 1854 considered it “ not un- 
common in winter’’ in Cook Co., Illinois. Mr. James O. Dunn in the 
Auk (Vol. XII, 1895, p. 395) states: ““On the morning of Oct. 17,1892, 
Mr. Wallace Craig observed a magpie (Pica pica hudsonica) in a small 
grove not far from the World’s Fair (Chicago). It was rather shy and 
was followed from tree to tree by some Blue Jays and House 
Sparrows. It may have been an escaped cage bird.”’ 

According to Kumlien and Hollister it is a rare winter isis 
in Wisconsin. They write: 

‘““The Magpie was doubtless formerly of more frequent occurrence: 
in Wisconsin than during recent years. Dr. Hoy states that two 
were shot at Caledonia in December, 1848, and one was obtained at 
Bailey’s Harbor on Lake Michigan, November 15, 1849, by a gentle- 
man from Racine. Mr. J. N. Clark of Meridian writes us that one 
was captured in a trap in Dunn County in 1870 and that he himself 
saw one in the same locality, at close gun range, in February, 1884. 


* Trans. Ill. State Agr. Soc. for 1853-54-55, D- 585. 
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In the winter of 1859-60, Thure Kumlien made a number of ineffectual 
attempts to shoot a specimen that came daily to feed on some hog offal 
that had been hung upon a neighbor’s fence when butchering. He 
saw the bird plainly on two or three occasions when he did not have 
a gun. This was in Jefferson County. A specimen was also taken 
near Ashland in 1880. Deer hunters from northern Wisconsin report 
seeing specimens, but very rarely. During severe winters they are 
sometimes seen about lumber camps. A pine-land hunter with whom 
we were acquainted, said he had seen perhaps half a dozen in all his 
experience of many years in northern Wisconsin.’”’ (Birds of Wis- 
consin, 1903, p. 84.) 


Genus CYANOCITTA Strick. 


218. Cyanecitta cristata (LINN.). 
BLuE Jay. 


Distr.: Eastern North America to the Plains and from the Fur 
Countries south to eastern Texas, the Gulf coast and northern Florida. 
Adult: Crown, bluish purple, the feathers elongated in the form 
of a crest and tipped with black; forehead and spot in front of the eye, 
black; back, bluish purple; throat, whitish; a stripe of black from 


Blue Jay. 
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the head down sides of neck and joining, on the breast forming a black 
band; rest of under parts, buffy white, or grayish white; under tail 
coverts, white; wings, blue, banded with black, and the tips of the 
coverts and secondaries. white; tail, blue, middle feathers strongly 
banded with black; rest of tail feathers showing more or less black 
bands and broadly tipped with white; bill, black. 

Length, 11 to 12; wing, 5 to 6; tail, about 5.30; bill, 1.05. 

The Blue Jay is a common resident throughout the year in Illinois 
and Wisconsin, being one of our most familiar birds. In addition 
to its harsh cry it has a peculiar bell like note, and on rather rare 
occasions, a delightful warbling song. The nest is usually built in 
the crotch ofa tree and is composed of small interwoven twigs. 
The eggs are from 3 to 6 in number, pale olive or pale buff color 
with scattered markings and speckles of brown. They measure 
about I.ro x .82 inches. 

The Field Museum collection contains a number of sets of eggs 
taken in northern Illinois between May 8 and June to. 


Genus PERISOREUS Bonap. 


219. Perisoreus canadensis (LINN.). 
CANADA JAY. 


Distr.: Northern border of the United States, from Wisconsin to 
the Atlantic Ocean northward to Arctic America. 

Adult: Plumage, soft; back, dusky gray; forehead, sides of head 
and neck, and throat, whitish; back of head and nape, sooty black; 
lower breast and belly, ashy or ashy buff; primaries, dark brown; the 
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outer webs, slate gray and narrowly tipped with white; tail, ashy 
gray; tipped with white. 

Length, about 10.50; wing, 5.50 to 5.80; tail, 6; bill 72. 

The Canada Jay, while it is not known to range as far south as 
Illinois, is a common winter visitant in the pine regions of northern 
Wisconsin and accidental as far south as Racine. It may breed in 
northern Wisconsin as it has been found nesting near Mahoning, 
northern Michigan, by Mr. O. B. Warren (Auk, Vol. XVI, p. 12), and 
in northern Minnesota (Cook, Bird Migr. Miss. Val., 1888, p. 158). 

This is a familiar bird about logging camps in the north woods, 
where it is known by the name of “ Camp-robber ”’ and ‘“ Whiskey 
Jack 


Subfamily CORVIN-. 
Genus CORVUS Linn. 


220. Corvus corax principalis Ripcw. 
NORTHERN RAVEN. 


Distr.: Northern North America, south to British Columbia 
Michigan, Wisconsin, New Brunswick, and Maine, casual in Illinois. 
Replaced by the American Raven (C. c. simuatus) in the western 
United States, from Missouri, southern Illinois, and central Missis- 
sippi Valley west to California and south to Mexico and Guatemala. 


Raven. 
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Adult: Entire plumage, blue black; throat feathers, elongated 
and attenuated; sexes, similar. 

Length, 21 to 25 or more; wing, 16 to 18; tail, about 1o; bill, 2.50. 

The difference between the Northern and American Ravens is 
mainly one of size, the northern form being larger and the bill 
relatively larger and broader; but intermediate specimens occur 
which are apparently indistinguishable. Under the circumstances, 
for the present at least, until a series of specimens can be obtained 
from the different localities, it may be well to consider Wisconsin and 
northern Illinois specimens as principalis and those from southern 
Illinois as s¢nuatus. 

According to Mr. Nelson (Birds N. E. Ill., 1876, p. 112) the Raven 
was “formerly a not uncommon resident, now only occurs in winter 
and is rare. Frequents the sand hills along the lake shore from the 
last of October until spring. The first of November, 1875, I saw 
several specimens near Waukegan, where they were repeatedly seen 
flying along the lake shore and also eating the dead fish found there.” 
Mr. Frank M. Woodruff procured a bird of this species at Meredosia, 
Ill., on Oct. 23, 1892. The specimen was examined by Prof. Ridg- 
way and pronounced principalis (Auk, 1896, p. 83). The form which 
occurs in Missouri, however, is apparently the American Raven 
(C. ¢. sinuatus), as Mr. Otto Widman gives it as formerly a perma- 
nent resident in that state and records a set of five eggs having been 
taken by Mr. Philo W. Smith, Jr., at Hahatonka, Camden Co., Mis- 
souri, on April 5, 1901 (Trans. Acad. Sci. of St. Louis, 1907, p. 147), 
so that it is not unlikely that both forms may still occur in Illinois. 

Mr. Ridgway states (Birds of Illinois, 1889, p. 331): ‘‘ The Raven is 
a very local and nowhere abundant bird in Illinois. The writer has 
seen it only in the bottoms of Big Creek and about the borders of 
Fox Prairie, in Richmond Co., where up to 1871 at least one or two 
pairs might be seen at almost any time, usually soaring in circles 
over the timber.’’ Mr. H. K. Coale writes me he observed a Raven 
at Highland Park, IIl., in the spring of 1908. 

In Wisconsin according to Kumlien and Hollister, the Northern 
Raven (C. c. princtpalis) isnot uncommon. They write (Birds of Wis- 
consin, 1903, p. 85): ‘‘Steadily decreasing in numbers, but yet rather 
a common species in the less settled portions of northern Wisconsin. 
Dr. Hoy, in 1852, gave it as more numerous than the next at Racine. 
It has always been considered as more common along Lake Michigan 
than in the interior, except in the northern part of the state. * * * 
King gives it as ‘common the whole length of the Flambeau River, 
October and November, 1877, several seen daily.’ Willard reports 
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but one specimen from Brown County, and Grundtvig, one from 
Outagamie County, in 1882. Grundtvig, on the authority of residents, 
states that it was formerly common in that county. Thirty to forty 
years ago the raven was not a rare winter visitant to southern 
Wisconsin, but of late years it is rarely seen. A single specimen shot 
at Lake Koshkonong, November, 1891, by L. Kumlien and mounted 
for Albion Academy, is the last real record we have, although others 
have been ‘seen.’ We have met it at several points in northern 
Wisconsin in late fall and winter, but more often along Lake Michi- 
gan and Lake Superior than elsewhere. It is really common at 
several points along Lake Superior, where it seems to replace the 
Crow entirely. It is commonly found around the lake fishing sta- 
tions.” Mr. J. B. Mann of Woodruff, Vilas County, Wisconsin, who 
is well acquainted with the Raven, informs me that a few are seen 
every winter in that vicinity. 

The nest is large and bulky, composed of sticks and weeds, usually 
built on trees or rocky cliffs. The eggs are from 3 to 7, greenish or 
pale olive, thickly marked with brownish and olive. They measure 
about 2.03 x 1.37 inches. 


221. Corvus brachyrhynchos Breum. 
AMERICAN Crow. 


Corvus americanus Aud., A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 200. 

Distr.: North America, from British America to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Adult: General plumage, shiny black, the head, rather dull black; 
the female is similar to the male, but smaller. 

Length, 17 to 19; wing, 12 to 13.50; tail, 6.50 to 8; bull) meyonuou 

This well known species is an abundant resident in Illinois and 
Wisconsin. In spite of his reputation as an undesirable citizen and 
although every man’s hand is against him, the Crow seems eminently 
able to take care of himself, and his numbers do not appear to 
materially lessen. 

They seem to entertain an intense dislike to certain animals, espe- 
cially an owl. Often the peaceful quiet of the woods is suddenly 
broken by the harsh excited “‘cawing”’ of a flock of crows, who have 
discovered a bird of that species quietly enjoying his diurnal siesta, 
and the din rarely ceases until the hated bird has been driven from 
his concealment and forced to seek other quarters. 

It breeds in Apriland earlyin May. The nest is a bulky structure, 
composed of sticks and grass, placed in a tree, usually at some dis- 
tance from the ground. The eggs are 4 to 6, usually bluish green or 
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American Crow. 


grayish green, thickly marked with different shades of dull brown, 
and measure about 1.64 x 1.20 inches. The Field Museum collection 
contains a number of sets of eggs taken in northern Illinois between 


April 17 and May 19. 


Genus NUCIFRAGA Brisson. 
Subgenus PICICORVUS Bonap. 
222. Nucifraga columbiana (WIts.). 
CLARKE’S NUTCRACKER. 

Distr.: ‘‘ Higher coniferous forests of western North America, 
from the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, and 
from Putnam River, Alaska, south to Arizona and northern Lower 
California. Accidental in Kansas, Missouri and Arkansas,” (A. O. U.) 
Wisconsin. 

Adult: General plumage, pale ashy gray; dull white on forehead, 
chin and about the eyes; primaries and middle tail feathers, black, 
more or less tinged with blue black; tips of secondaries and outer 
tail feathers, white; bill, black. 

Length, about 12.50; wing, 7.50; tail, 5.20; bill, 1.40. 
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This western species is included in our list upon the authority of 
Messrs. Kumlien and Hollister, who state: ‘‘A specimen of Clarke’s 
crow was shot by Mr. Hawley, in the western outskirts of Mil- 
waukee (Wisconsin) in the late fall of 1875. The bird was too badly 
shot to make a good skin and it came into the possession of Dr. G. 
W. Peckham, who made a skeleton of it himself. The specimen, 
with the exact date, etc., was later destroyed by the disastrous high 
school fire in that city.’ It has not been observed in Illinois. 


Family ICTERID. Blackbirds, Orioles, ete. 


The Icteride are an American family, comprising about 150 species, 
varying much in appearance 2nd habits. The Blackbirds, Meadow- 
larks, etc., are more or less gregarious, while the Orioles are rather 
solitary. Some species (the Orioles) build a pensile nest attached to 
branches; others, like the Marsh Blackbirds prefer swamps, while 
the Meadowlark makes its nest on the ground in open fields and plains. 

All are vocalists of more or less excellence. Their food consists 
of seeds and insects, although at times they eat fruit. One species, 
the Bobolink, becomes very fat while in the south, where it is known 
as Rice Bird and Reed Bird, and is there considered a great delicacy. 


Red-winged Blackbird. Grackle. Oriole. Meadowlark. 
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Genus DOLICHONYX Swainson. 


223. Dolichonyx oryzivorus (LINN.). 


BOBOLINK. 


Disir.: Ranges in North America from the Atlantic coast west to 
Utah and Montana, north to Ontario, south to Florida and the Gulf 
coast; winters in South America. 

Adult male in spring: Head, throat and under parts, black; the 
feathers of under parts, either edged with pale buff or entirely black, 


Bobolink. 


according to season; a patch of pale tawny or tawny buff on back of 
neck; upper back, black, with tawny streaks down into the middle; 
most of scapulars, lower back and rump, whitish; primaries and tail 
feathers, black, the latter narrowly tipped with gray and the middle 
feathers sharply pointed. 

Adult female in spring: Upper parts, olive buff, streaked with 
black; a streak of olive buff on middle of crown; under parts, yellow- 
ish buff; the throat, pale; sides of body, streaked with black. Some- 
what smaller than the male. 

Adult male in fall: Plumage similar to the spring female, but rather 
more buffy. 

Male: Length, 7 to 7.40; wing, 3.60 to 3.80; tail, 2.75 to 3; 
bil 250. 

Female: Length, 6.60 to 7.10; wing, 3.30 to 3.60; tail, 2.80, 
Dill: 45. 

The Bobolink is an abundant migrant in southern Illinois, and 
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a common summer resident in northern Illinois and Wisconsin, breed- 
ing in open meadows. It arrives from the south about the first of 
May and nidification commences ‘the latter part of May or early in 
June. The song'of the Bobolink is a delightful medley impossible to 
describe and is often uttered while the bird is poised high in the air 
or slowly descending to the ground. ; 

The nest is of grass, built on the ground or in a tussock of grass 
in fields and meadows. The eggs are 4 to 7, dull white or buffy 
white, thickly blotched and spotted with dark brown and a few lines 
and spots of blackish, and measure about .82 x .62 inches. 

The Field Museum collection contains a number of sets of eggs of 
this species taken in the vicinity of Joliet and Chicago, Ill., between 
May 28 and June 8. 


Genus MOLOTHRUS Swainson. 


224. Molothrus ater (BopD.). 
CowBIRD. 


Distr.: Whole of the United States, and north to southern British 
America; south to Mexico in winter. 

Adult male: Head, neck, and breast, seal brown; rest of plumage, 
bluish black, with purplish and greenish reflections; bill and feet, 
black. 

Adult female: General plumage, brownish gray, darker above than 
below; throat, pale ashy gray, decidedly lighter than rest of under 
parts; wings and tail, dark brown. 

bengtihewes,  witte,.4.28;, tail, 3% loll, 62. 


Cowbird (male). 
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The Cowbird is a common summer resident throughout Illinois 
and Wisconsin. The female builds no nest of her own, but deposits 
her eggs in the nests of other birds, usually selecting that of some bird 
smaller than herself. 

The Yellow Warbler, which is included in the list of desirable 
species by the Cowbird mother to relieve her of domestic cares, often 
gets the better of her undesirable visitor by building a second story 
to her nest, thereby covering the despised egg. Instances are known 
where the rightful owner, to avoid being forced to start an avian elee- 
mosynary institution, was compelled to build a third and even a fourth 
story to her nest before she was left in peace to attend to her own 
family duties. Usually one, sometimes two, and rarely three or four 
eggs are left to be incubated and the young reared by the foster 
mother. A nest of the Scarlet Tanager, taken by Dr. N. Dearborn 
at Fox Lake, Ill., on June 14, 1903, contained the remarkable number 
of six, well incubated Cowbird’s eggs and none of the rightful owner. 
When found, the female Tanager was on the nest. The eggs are dull 
white, or pale buff, irregularly and thickly marked with brown, and 
measure about .87 x .66 inches. 


Section of four-story nest of Yellow Warbler in which Cowbird’s eggs have been deposited. 
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The Field Museum collection contain nests and eggs of the follow- 
ing species in which one or more eggs of the Cowbird have been 
deposited: 

Scarlet Tanager (2 nests), Song Sparrow (5 nests), Yellow War- 
bler (3 nests), Bobolink, Bell’s Vireo, Red-eyed Vireo, and Maryland 
Yellow-throat. The late Captain Charles Bendire in his Life Histories 
of North American Birds gives a list of gt different species in whose 
nests Cowbird’s eggs have been found, including among them — 
Mourning Dove, Yellow-headed Blackbird, Kingbird, and, strange to 
say, Red-headed Woodpecker. 


Genus XANTHOCEPHALUS Bonap. 


225. Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus (Bonap.). 
YELLOW-HEADED BLACKBIRD. 


Distr.: Western North America, from Indiana, Illinois, and Wis- 
consin west to the Pacific coast, north to British Columbia and south 
to Mexico; accidental on the Atlantic coast. 

Adult male: Whole head, neck, and breast, orange yellow; chin, 
and around the eye, black; primary and greater secondary coverts, 
white, forming a white wing patch; rest of plumage, black. 
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Yellow-headed Blackbird (male). 
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Adult female: Smaller than the male; general plumage, dark 
brown; a line over the eye; cheek patch and throat, including upper 
breast, washed with dull yellow; wing and tail, dark brown; lower 
breast usually with more or less dull white streaks; no white on the 
wing. 

Male: Length, about 10; wing, 5.60; tail, 4.50; bill, .78. 

Female: Length, about 8; wing, 4.90; tail, 4; bill, .66. 

The Yellow-headed Blackbird is a summer resident in northern 
Illinois and Wisconsin, breeding in open swampy places. It seems to 
be somewhat local in its distribution, being common in some locali- 
ties and rare or absent in other and intermediate points, where the 
conditions are apparently the same. This species was once abundant 
in the vicinity of Chicago about Calumet Lake and is still not un- 
common in that locality. Numerous colonies were found breeding 
near Fox Lake in 1907 and 1908. 

Kumlien and Hollister state that it breeds abundantly in Wiscon- 
sin in some sections of the State, while in others it seems to be 
totally absent. 

The nest is composed of grass and weeds attached to reeds or in 
low bushes in swamps or marshes. The eggs are from 3 to 6, grayish 
or grayish white, speckled with pale cinnamon brown and occasion- 
ally with a few fine irregular lines of black, and measure about 1.00 
x .71 inches. 


Genus AGELAIUS Vieill. 


226. Agelaius pheeniceus (LINN.). 
RED-WINGED BLACKBIRD. 


Distr.: Eastern United States and southern British provinces, 
except the Gulf coast and Florida; west to the great plains. 

Adult male: General plumage, glossy black; lesser wing coverts, 
scarlet red, bordered with buffy white, forming a brilliant red “* shoul- 
der’”’ patch; bill and legs, black. 

Adult female: Upper plumage, rusty brown and black; the ex- 
posed portion of the feathers of the back being black edged with rusty; 
a buffy stripe over the eye; under parts, dull white or buffy white, 
streaked with black; wing, dark brown, edged with buff; tail, dark 
brown. 

Male: Length, about 8.25; wing, 4.50 to 4.80; tail, 3.60; bill, 
.80 to .g2. ; 

Female: Length, about 8; wing, 3.84 to 4.05; tail, 3.50; bill, 
.68 to .80. 
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Red-winged Blackbird (male). 


The Red-winged Blackbird 
is an abundant summer resi- 
dent in Illinois and Wisconsin, 
frequenting swampy places 
and breeding throughout both 
states. It ‘arrives from) the 
south in March and leaves in 
October. The note is, ajieud 
chuck, while its song is a medley 
of metallic vocal sounds beyond 
description. 

The nest is of dry grass, built in reeds or on branches of bushes 
and low trees bordering marshes or ponds. The eggs are from 3 to 
5 in number, pale blue or grayish marked and scrawled with black, 
dark brown, and purplish gray. They measure about .98 x .70 


Female. 


inches. 
The Field Museum collection contains a number of sets of eggs of 
this species taken near Joliet, Illinois, between May 21 and June rq. 


226a. Agelaius pheeniceus arctolegus OBERHOLSER. 
ARCTIC RED-WINGED BLACKBIRD. 
Distr.: ‘‘ Montana, North Dakota, Minnesota, and northern Michi- 
gan; north to Kewatin, Athabaska, and Mackenzie; in migration south 


to Colorado, Texas, Illinois, and probably Ohio.” (Oberholser, 
Auk, 1907, p. 332.) 
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Mr. Oberholser has lately described this geographical race of the 
Red-winged Blackbird, which is apparently indistinguishable from 
the eastern form, except by size. According to Mr. Oberholser, 
A. p. fortis Ridgway occupies the plains from northwestern Texas 
to Colorado, Nebraska, and Wyoming, and the large form which has 
been recorded from Illinois is arctolegus. Ina series of specimens 
representing the two forms the measurements are as follows: 

Agelaius pheniceus, 3, wing, 4.50 to 4.80; culmen, .8r to .92. 

Agelatus pheniceus, 2, wing, 3.84 to 4.05; culmen, .68 to .8o. 

Agelatius p. arctolegus, S', wing, 4.78 to 5.12; culmen, .go to 1.02. 

Agelaius p. arctolegus, 2 , wing, 3.82 to 4.21; culmen, .67 to .81. 

Such geographical races are only of value to the specialist; but 
for that reason great care should be taken in their identification. 
The student should bear in mind that while the northern form arc- 
tolegus averages larger than pheniceus, individual variation is consider- 
able and it does not necessarily follow that a large New England spec- 
imen should be recognized as arctolegus merely because its measure- 
ments agree with one of medium size taken in Alberta. It is far bet- 
ter to err on the side of conservatism than to burden Ornithological 
literature with questionable records. 

Mr. Oberholser gives arctolegus as having been taken in Illinois 
near Jacksonville and Bloomington, and the Museum possesses a male 
specimen (No. 30358) taken near Chicago, Oct. 15, 1903, which might 
be referred to this subspecies. The measurements are as follows: 

Wing, 5.08; culmen, .g6; depth of bill at base, .48. 


Genus STURNELLA Vieill. 


227. Sturnella magna (LINN.). 
MEADOWLARK. 


Distr.: ‘‘ Eastern United States and southern Canada to the 
Plains. Breeds from the Gulf of Mexico northward.” (A. O. U.) 

Special characters: Upper plumage, black, bordered and tipped 
with buff and rufous brown; crown with buff line through the center; 
breast and upper portion of belly, bright yellow; yellow of throat 
not extending over malar region; greater portion of under parts, 
gamboge yellow; throat and breast separated by a crescent shaped 
patch of black; flanks and under tail coverts, tinged with buff; 
middle tail feathers and tertials with tmperfect brown bars, which run 
together along the shaft, not clearly separated; distinct bars extend- 
ing across the feather as in the Western Meadowlark. 

Male: Wing, 4.50 to 5.10 inches; bill, 1.22 to 1.42 inches. 
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Female: Wing, 4.14 to 4.50 inches; bill, 1.05 to 1.26 inches. 

The Meadowlark is a common summer resident throughout Illi- 
nois and Wisconsin, frequenting the open fields and prairies. A few 
remain during the winter, but the majority arrive in March and leave 
for the south again late in the fall. Its song is clear and rather 
plaintive, and is subject to considerable variation. 

It breedsin May. The nest is built on the ground and is composed 
of dry grass. The eggs are white, sparsely marked and speckled 
with brown and lilac gray. They are from 4 to 6 in number, and 
measure about 1.12 x .80 inches. 


227a. Sturnella magna argutula (BANGs.). 


SOUTHERN MEADOWLARK. 


Distr.: Southeastern United States, from Florida to Louisiana 
and north through the lower Mississippi Valley to southern Illinois 
and western Indiana. 

Special characters: Similar to S. magna, but smaller and some- 
what darker, the back generally showing more black; the imperfect 
barring of middle tail feathers and tertials as in magna. 

Males Wing, 4.25 toeq65> “billi 1.25 toma: 

Female: Wing, 3.75 to 4.05; bill, 1.10 to 1.20. 

Specimens of this southern race contained in the Field Museum 
collection were taken at Grand Chain, Pulaski County, southern IIli- 
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nois, in April, 1897. Others from the same locality are apparently 
intermediate in size and coloration between this and S. magna. 

The measurements of four selected specimens are as follows: 

No. 5737, male, April 16, 1897; wing, 4.44; bill, 1.25. 

Ne 5735, male, April 14, 1897; wing, 4-04: bill, 1:27. 

No. 5733, male, April 16, 1897; wing, 4.63; bill, 1.24. 

No. 5734, male, April 17, 1897; wing, 4.65; bill, 1.25. 


228. Sturnella neglecta Aun. 


WESTERN MEADOWLARK. 


Distr.: ‘“‘ Western United States, southwestern British Provinces 
and northwestern Mexico; east to prairie districts of Mississippi Valley 
in Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Indian Territory, and Texas; occa- 
sionally to Illinois, Wisconsin, and southern Michigan.’ (Ridgway.) 

Special characters: General plumage, grayer and paler than in 
S. magna; yellow of the under parts, paler, the yellow of throat usu- 
ally extending laterally more or less upon the malar region; middle 
tail feathers and tertails with distinct and separate bars extending 
across the feather and not broken at the shaft. General upper plu- 
mage, paler and grayer; the rufous and black markings of S. magna 
replaced by gray and dark brown; flanks and under tail coverts, 
whitish. 

Male: Wing, 4.60 to 5.09; bill, 1.20 to 1.44. 

Female: Wing, 4.12 to 4.55; bill, 1.08 to 1.26. 

The Western Meadowlark is apparently of rather rare occurrence 
in Illinois, but more common in Wisconsin. Nelson records a speci- 
men taken near Chicago the last of May, 1876. Ridgway states that 
he has heard its unmistakable song on the prairies of Richland Co., 
(Ill.), but was unable to obtain a specimen (Orn. of Ill., Vol. I, 1889, 
p. 317). In Wisconsin Kumlien and Hollister cite numerous records 
and state: ‘‘ In many parts of the state the western meadowlark breeds 
more or less commonly.” (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 88.) 

The song of the Western Meadowlark is quite different and readily 
distinguishable from that of the eastern bird. 
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Genus ICTERUS Brisson. 
229. Icterus spurius (LINN). 
ORCHARD ORIOLE. 
Distr.: Whole of eastern United States, west to the plains and 
southwest through Texas, Mexico, and Central America to Panama. 
Adult male: Whole head, throat, upper breast, and most of back, 


black; rest of under parts, and rump and upper tail coverts, chestnut; 
wings and tail, dark brown, more or less tipped with brownish white. 


Male. Orchard Oriole. Female. 


Adult female: Upper plumage, dull olive yellow, faintly tinged 
with grayish olive on the back; under parts, yellow; wing coverts, 
edged and tipped with dull white; tail, olive yellow. 

Immature male, first year: Resembles adult female, but back more 
grayish brown. 

Immature male, second year: Similar to adult female, but throat, 
black, and with or without patches of chestnut on the under parts. 

Length, about 6.75; wing, 3.20; tail, 2.80; bill, .62. 

The Orchard Oriole is a common summer resident in Illinois and 
southern Wisconsin at least as far as Dunn Co., and according to 
Kumlien and Hollister it occasionally occurs as far north as the shores 
of Lake Superior. Its delightful whistling notes are uttered more 
rapidly than those of the Baltimore Oriole and are somewhat sharper. 


e 
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It breeds in May and June; the nest, which is built in a tree, is 
composed of grass, occasionally more or less pendulous, but usually 
supported in a crotch near the extremity of a branch. The eggs are 
3 to 5, bluish white or dull white, scrawled and marked with dark 
brown and lilac gray, and measure about .80 x .58 inches. 


Subgenus YPHANTES Vieill. 


230. Icterus galbula (Linn.). 
BALTIMORE ORIOLE. 


Distr.: Eastern United States and southern Canada, from the 
Atlantic coast west to the eastern border of the Rocky Mountains, 
south to Central America and northern South America; breeds 
from Texas, Kansas, Mississippi, and the Carolinas northward. 

Adult male: Whole head, neck and back, black; rump and under 
parts, except throat, bright orange; middle tail feathers, black, 
rest of tail feathers, orange yellow; wings, black, the middle and 
greater coverts more or less edged with white; bill, lead color. 

Adult males in full plumage sometimes show a tinge of red on the 
breast. 

Adult female: Upper plumage, dull olive yellow, more or less 
mixed with dusky; under parts, dull orange; throat, more or less 
marked with dull black; tail and upper tail coverts, dull yellowish 
orange, the middle tail feathers, darker. 

Immature males resemble the female, but have no black on the 
throat, and are more highly colored. 

Length, 7.50; wing, 3.60; tail, 3; bill, .63. 

The Baltimore Oriole is a common summer resident in Illinois 
and Wisconsin, arriving from the south in May (earliest Chicago 
record, April 26). Wherever there are woods and orchards his loud 
clear whistle, consisting of two or three notes, may be heard. 

The nest is usually suspended from twigs near the end of a branch 
of a tree, usually at a considerable distance from the ground. This 
pensile basket like structure is finely woven of grass, plant fibre, 
hair, etc. The eggs are dull white, sparsely scrawled and marked 
with dark brown or blackish. They are from 4 to 6 in number and 
measure about .g2 x .61 inches. 
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Female. Baltimore Oriole. Male. 


Genus EUPHAGUS Cassin. 


231. Euphagus carolinus (MULL.). 
Rusty BLACKBIRD. 
Scolecophagus carolinus (Mull.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 209. 


Distr.: Eastern North America from the Atlantic coast to the 
Great Plains and from the Gulf of Mexico to Ungava and the Arctic 
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coast; breeds from the northern border of the United States north- 
ward. (Northern Michigan, New York, Maine, etc.) 

Adult male in summer: Entirely lustrous black, with greenish 
reflections; head nearly or quite the same color (never purplish blue); 
wing, less than 5 inches long 
(measured from carpus to 
tip); iris, pale yellow; bill 
and feet, black. 

Adult female in spring: 
General plumage, slate color; 
wings and tail, darker and 
more or less glossy. 

Adult male in fall and 
winter: Plumage, black, but 
feathers widely tipped above 
with ferrugineous or rusty; 
feathers of under parts, tipped with buff brown. 

Adult female in fall: Feathers of the upper parts, broadly tipped 
with ferrugineous or rusty, often almost entirely concealing the gray 
bases of the feathers on the head and upper back; a buffy superciliary 
line; feathers of under parts, tipped with pale tawny brown. 

The females are smaller than the males. 

Male: Length, 9; wing, 4.75; tail, 3.50; bill, .75. 

Female: Length, 8.50; wing, 4.45; tail, 3.40; bill, .6s. 

This species is an abundant migrant in spring and fall in Illinois 
and Wisconsin. Kumlien and Hollister state that formerly it oc- 
cured as a summer resident in Wisconsin, but only a single instance of 
its breeding within our limits is on record: ‘‘A set, nest and eggs taken 
at Storrs’ Lake near Milton, June, 1861, is now in the Kumlien col- 
lection.’’ (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 89.) 


Rusty Blackbird. 


232. Euphagus cyanocephalus (WAGL.). 
BREWER’S BLACKBIRD. 
Scolecophagus cyanocephalus (Wagl.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, 
Pp. 209. 

' Distr.: Western United States, from the British Provinces to 
Central America; accidental as far east as Illinois and Wisconsin. 
Breeds from southern Texas northward to Alberta, Manitoba and the 
Saskatchewan and east to Minnesota and Nebraska. 

Adult male in summer: Bull, stouter than E. carolinus; general 
plumage, lustrous greenish black; whole head and throat, steel bluish 
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or purplish; bill, black; iris, pale yellow; wing over 5 inches long 
(measured from carpus to tip). 

Adult female in summer: Dark grayish brown, tinged with greenish 
on the back, wings, and tail; under parts, grayish brown, becoming 
dusky brown on the belly. 

Adult female in fall: Similar, but feathers more or less inconspicu- 
ously edged with light grayish brown. 

The females are smaller than the males, approaching in size the 
female Rusty Blackbird, but the difference in shape of the bill and 
the grayish brown (not rusty brown) edgings to the feathers, and ab- 
sence of pale superciliary stripe will distinguish it in fall plumage. 

Male: Length, 9.50; wing, 5.05 to 5.25; tail, 4.00; bill, .75. 

Female: Length, 9; wing, 4.50 to 4.95; tail, 3.70; bill, .75. 

Brewer's Blackbird must be considered an accidental straggler 
within our limits. Nelson considered it ‘“‘a very rare visitant”’ in 
Illinois. Ridgway records a female shot at Mount Carmel, Ill., in 
December, 18066. 

In Wisconsin Mr. F. H. King records a specimen from Green Lake 
County: “‘A single mature male obtained in July, on the large marsh © 
just east of Princeton.’’ (Natural History of Wisconsin, 1883, p. 
551.) Kumlien and Hollister state: ‘“‘ The only known instance of its 
nesting in the state was at Lake Koshkonong, June 14, 1862. Two 
or three specimens besides these have been taken at the same locality 
in the past sixty years.’’ (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 89.) 


Genus QUISCALUS. Vieill. 


233. Quiscalus quiscula zeneus (Ripcw.). 
BRONZED GRACKLE. CROW-BLACKBIRD. 


Distr.: United States, from the eastern border of the Rocky 
Mountains to the New England coast. Apparently absent from the 
southeastern coast states from New Jersey to Florida; breeds from 
Pennsylvania, northern Mississippi, and Louisiana northward to New- 
foundland, southern Labrador, and the Great Slave Lake region. 

Adult male: Whole head, neck, and upper breast, iridescent bluish 
purple; back and under parts, bronze green; wings and tail, blackish, 
tinged with purple; bill and feet, black; iris, pale yellow. 

Adult female: General plumage, black, much duller than the male 
and showing comparatively little iridescence. 

Meneth 125 toruewame. "5-60; tail, sae7 bill rns: 

The Bronzed Grackle is a common summer resident in Illinois 
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Bronzed Grackle. 


and Wisconsin. The majority arrive the first of April and leave again 
in October (First Chicago record, March 16). 

It breeds from April to June. The nest is a rather large structure 
of coarse grass, usually built in trees, but occasionally in cavities or 
openings in dead trees and stumps. The eggs are from 3 to 6 in num- 
ber, pale bluish or greenish, marked and scrawled with dark brown 
and black, and measure about 1.16 x .82 inches. 


Family FRINGILLID Finches, Sparrows, 


Crossbills, ete. 


The Fringiliide comprise the largest known family of birds, con- 
taining over 500 species and distributed nearly throughout the world 
(except Australia). They are granivorous, being principally seed 
eaters, although they also feed upon buds, fruits, and insects, With 
few exceptions they are not gregarious, although often seen in flocks. 
Their nesting habits vary with different species. 
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Genus HESPERIPHONA Bonap. 
234. MHesperiphona vespertina (Coop.) 


EVENING GROSBEAK. 


Coccothraustes vespertinus (Coop.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895; Do2ia, 

Distr.: Interior of eastern North America, from New York and 
New England west to the Rocky Mountains and north to the British 
provinces (Saskatchewan); south in winter to Ohio, Kansas, Wis- 
consin, northern Illinois, and northern Indiana. Breeding range 
unknown. 

Adult male; Bill, very large and thick, pale greenish yellow in 
color; forehead, yellow, the color extending back in a line over the 
eye; crown, blackish; sides of 
head, grayish olive brown; upper 
back, brownish olive; breast, 
yellowish olive, shading into 
yellow on the belly and under 
tail coverts; rump, yellow; 
wings and tail, black, the ter- 
minal half of the secondaries 
and coverts, pure white. 

Adult female: General plu- 

Male. mage, grayish brown, darkest 
on top and sides of head; upper throat, whitish; sides of body and 
under wing coverts, more or less tinged with yellow; wings and tail, 
black, marked with more or less white, the tail feathers being tip- 
ped with white on inner webs. 

Length; 7-25 to $50; wing, 4:10 to 4.60; tail, 27755 bile os 

This fine species is a not uncommon winter visitant in Wisconsin 
and occurs occasionally in winter in northern Illinois. Mr. E. W. 
Nelson states: “‘A winter visitant occurring at irregularintervals. In 
the winter of 1871 they wer equite common throughout the northern 
portion of the state.” Mr. F. M. Woodruff considers it a very irreg- 
ular winter visitant to northeastern L[llinois. He procured a speci- 
men at River Forest on January 13, 1887, and another at Englewood, 
March, 1888. He writes: ‘‘Mr. B. T. Gault informs me that on 
December 25, 1886, he observed five in Garfield Park, Chicago, where 
they were feeding upon the keys of the box elder. * * * * * Mr. 
H. K. Coale has furnished me with the following interesting record: 
“On Febr. 11, 1887, Mr. E. A. Colby shot twelve Evening Grosbeaks 
in Chicago, which he presented to me in the flesh; he also saw several 
flocks during the winter feeding on the buds of trees.’’ (Birds of the 
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Chicago Area, 1907, p. 126.) There are numerous other Illinois re- 
cords, flocks have been seen in northern Illinois late in April, and 
it has been taken in northern Indiana as late as May 13. 

In the more central portions of Illinois it is rare. Specimens 
have been taken by Mr. Charles K. Worthen at Warsaw, IU, eral 
Mr. O. P. Hay records taking six birds of this species near Eureka, 
Woodford Co., in the fall of 1872. (Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, July, 


White-winged Crosspbill. American Crossbill. 
(Male and female.) £ , = (Male.) 
Pine Grosbeak Evening Grosbeak. 


(Male and female. (Male and female.) 
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1881, p.179.). According to Mr. L. O. Pindar a flock was seen at Hick- 
man, Kentucky, on the Mississippi River, between Cairo and New 
Madrid. Three specimens were taken (Widmann, Birds of Missouri, 
1907,-P.- 166): 

Messrs. Kumlien and Hollister include this species (Birds of 
Wisconsin, 1903, p. 90) as a ‘commen winter visitant, usually found 
in good numbers any time from December on.”’ 


Genus PINICOLA Vieill. 


235. Pinicola enucleator leucura (MULLER). 


PINE GROSBEAK. 

Distr... Northeastern North America, from about longitude 95° 
to the coast; breeding from northern Maine and New Hampshire, 
Quebec and Ontario northward to the limit of coniferous trees; ranges 
south in winter to northern Illinois, northern Missouri, and Iowa. 

Adult male: Bull, stout; gen- 
eral plumage, rosy red, the 
feathers of back with dusky gray 
centers; lores, dusky; wings, 
dark brown, the secondaries and 
coverts, more or less edged with 
white; some of the primaries, 
narrowly edged with white. 

Adult female: General plum- 
age, ashy gray; the head, upper 
back, and rump, dull saffron 
yellow; breast with faint tinge of same; more or less black in front 
of eye; wings, as in the male. 

Immature birds resemble the female. 

Length, about 8; wing, 4.55; tail, 4; bill, .50. 

The Pine Grosbeak is an irregular winter visitant to northern 
Illinois, but is common in winter in Wisconsin, especially in the 
northern part of the state. Mr. Frank M. Woodruff records a speci- 
men taken by him at River Forest, January, 1887. Mr. John F. 
Ferry procured several specimens from a flock at Lake Forest in the 
winter of 1895. The Field Museum collection contains two specimens, 
a male and a female, taken by Mr. W. Kennicott and Mr. John Dear- 
love at “‘ The Grove,’ Cook County, Ill., on Nov. 23, 1903, and a male 
taken by Mr. John F. Ferry at Beach, Lake Co., Ill., Nov. 17, 1906. 

Kumlien and Hollister state that it is a common winter bird in 
northern Wisconsin. 


Pine Grosbeak. 
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Genus CARPODACUS Kaup. 


236. Carpodacus purpureus (GMEL.). 
PuRPLE FINCH. 


Distr.: North America, from the Atlantic coast to the Rocky 
Mountains and from the Gulf of Mexico to British Columbia, northern 
Quebec, and Labrador. Breeds regularly in coniferous trees from 
northern Wisconsin northward. 

Adult male: Tail, very slightly forked; general plumage, more or 
less rose red, deeper red on the head, and mixed with brown on the 
back; throat and breast, rose red, shad- 
ing to white on the belly; wings and 
S tail, dark brown, with narrow pale edg- 
‘ “ ings. 

Adult female: Upper plumage, dark 
brown, streaked with dusky brown; 
under parts, white, streaked irregularly 
: with dark brown; rump, more or less 

Eerple Pinch: tinged with dull olive. 

The female of this species may be distinguished from other spar- 
rows and finches by the slightly forked tail and the small tufts of 
feathers over the nostril. 

Length, 5.75 to 6;. wing, 2.90 to 3.25; tail, 2.35; bill, .4o. 

This handsome species is a common migrant in spring and fall in 
Illinois and a not uncommon winter resident, especially in the south- 
ern part of the state. Authentic breeding records for Illinois are 
very rare. In 1876 Nelson included it in his Birds of northeastern 


Illinois as ‘‘A common winter resident, a few breed.” Mr. Frank 
M. Woodruff considers it ‘‘An irregular migrant and a not uncommon 
winter resident.’ Mr. W. W. Cook states: “It breeds regularly from 


northern Minnesota and Dakota northward, but has also been found 
breeding in northern Illinois. Mr. Kline has taken one set of eggs 
at Polo, Illinois.’’ (Bird Migration Mississippi Valley, 1888, p. 179.) 
Nehrling states that it has been taken at Waukegan, IIl., during the 
breeding season, (Our Native Birds, etc., 1896, p. 29), and there is 
an egg in the Thomas H. Douglass collection at Waukegan, labelled 
as having been collected by him in that locality on May 13, 1875. 

In Wisconsin Messrs. Kumlien and Hollister consider it a more or 
less common migrant in spring and fall and state they have observed 
it in summer, but give no definite nesting records of their own. Dr. 
Hoy found it breeding near Racine about 1850, and F. L. Grundtvig 
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found the nests of three pairs near Shiocton in 1883. It probably 
breeds regularly in the northern part of the state, as Mr. John F. 
Ferry found it not uncommon near Woodruff, Vilas County, during 
the last week in June, 1908. 

The nest is built in trees, usually at a considerable distance from 
the ground. It is composed of grass, twigs, and hair. The eggs 
are from 4 to 6, clear blue, spotted and marked about the larger end 
with dark brown, and measure about .80 x .56 inches. 


Genus PASSER Brisson. 
237. Passer domesticus (LINN.). 
ENGLISH SPARRCW. HOUSE SPARROW. 


Adult: Top of head, gray; nape, sides of neck, and stripe from 
the eye backward, rich chestnut; cheeks and sides of throat, white; 


English Sparrow (male). 


front of eye, throat and breast, black; upper back, chestnut, with 
black streaks; lower back and rump, gray; belly, white; wing, dark 
brown, more or less edged with pale rufous brown; tail, brown. 

Adult female: Upper plumage, dark grayish brown; the middle 
of the back, dull tawny brown, streaked with black; under parts, 
pale, dull whitish on belly and the breast; sides of body, washed with 
pale grayish brown; middle wing-coverts, tipped with whitish; rest 
of wing feathers, more or less edged with pale brown. 

Length, about 6; wing, 3; tail, 2.40; bill, .42. 

The English Sparrow is an Old World species, which was intro- 
duced into this country some years ago and has now unfortunately 
become very numerous throughout the greater portion of the United 
States. 

It destroys but few insects and is most pugnacious, driving away 
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our native insectivorous birds, and has proved itself a most undesir- 
able addition to our avifauna. 

The nest is a mass of loose grass, leaves, or almost any soft sub- 
stance easily procured. It builds anywhere, but usually about build- 
ings. The eggs are variable, but the majority are dull white with 
scattered markings of olive brown (occasionally nearly pure white 
and again thickly blotched with dark brown). They number from 
4 to 7, and measure about .84 x .62 inches. They are very prolific, 
the breeding season lasting from February until September or Octo- 
ber and several broods are raised in a year. 

The European Tree Sparrow, Passer montanus, is not uncommon 
in the vicinity of St. Louis, Mo., where it was introduced in 1870. 
It has increased in its numbers and according to Mr. Otto Widmann: 
“It has left the thickly settled parts of St. Louis; but is found scatter- 
ingly throughout the outskirts and suburbs, spreading to neighboring 
cities.’ (Birds of Missouri, 1907, p. 172.) It is probable that it will 
be observed in Illinois in the near future. 


Genus LOXIA Linn. 


238. Loxia curvirostra minor (BREHM). 


AMERICAN CROSSBILL. RED CROSSBILL. 


Distr.: Northern North America, in coniferous forests. Breeds 
from northern Michigan and northern Wisconsin northward. In the 
Eastern states has been found breeding as far south as Tennessee and 
the Alleghanies; ranges in winter south to Louisiana and South Caro- 
lina, and on the Pacific coast to Lower California. 

Adult male: Mandibles, crossed; general plumage, red, brightest 
on head and rump; feathers of the back, more or less faintly marked 
with dusky olive; wings and tail, dark brown. 

Adult female: Mandibles, crossed; upper plumage, greenish olive, 
mixed with grayish and dusky, becoming clear olive yellow on the 
rump; under parts, gray, more or less washed with yellowish olive. 

Immature males show various mixed plumages of red and green 
during the change to the adult stage. 

Length, 6; wing, 3.48; tail, 2.50; bill, .60 (length of bill very 
variable). 

The Red Crossbill is a regular, but by no means, common winter 
visitant in Illinois and a common winter resident in Wisconsin. Ac- 
cording to Kumlien and Hollister it breeds irregularly in the northern 
part of the state. Mr. John F. Ferry obtained young birds not long 
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American Crossbill. 


out of the nest near Woodruff, Vilas Co., Wisconsin, during the last 
week in June, 1908. 

The nest is built in coniferous trees and is composed of grass, 
rootlets, or small twigs and moss. The eggs are 3 to 4, pale green or 
greenish white, marked and dotted chiefly at the larger end with 
brown and lilac gray, and measure about .76 x .58 inches. 

This species is well represented in the collection of the Field Muse- 
um of Natural History by a series of specimens taken in northern 
Illinois in winter and spring, some of them as late as June 1. 

Loxia curvirostra bentiret Ridgway is no longer considered sepa- 
rable from this species. 


239. Loxia leucoptera GMEL. 


WHITE-WINGED CROSSBILL. 


Distr... Northern North America, breeding from northern New 
England and northern Michigan (Mackinac Island) northward; south 
in winter to middle United States (Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, 
etc.). 

Adult male: Mandibles. crossed; general plumage, crimson red, 
or deep rosy red; inner secondaries and greater and middle wing 
coverts, tipped with white, forming a noticeable white wing patch, 
rest of wing, black; middle of belly, brownish gray, streaked with 
dusky; tail, blackish. 

Adult female: Mandibles, crossed; upper plumage, grayish olive, 
streaked with dusky; rump, tawny yellow; under parts, grayish, 


ae 
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the breast and sides of body more or less washed with pale tawny, 
and faintly marked with dusky; belly, grayish white; wing markings, 
as in the male. 

Immature males assume various plumages from dusky gray with 
whitish streaks to the bright red of the adult, including the mixed 
red and grayish olive stages. 

Length, 6; wing, 3.50; tail, 2.40; bill, .60. 

This species is an irregular winter visitant in Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin, varying in numbers from year to year. It was common in north- 
eastern Illinois during the late fall of 1906. 

Mr. Frank M. Woodruff states that: ‘‘In the year 1904, from the 
ninth to the twentieth of November, enormous flocks of these Cross- 
bills passed along the lake shore and many were shot with slingshots 
by boys.” (Birds Chicago Area, 1907, p. 130.) It occurs as a winter 
visitant in Wisconsin but as far as known there is no record of its 
breeding in the state, although W. A. Oldfield records it nesting 
September 28, 1888, at Keweenaw Point, Michigan (Orn. and Ool., 
1889, p. 43). 


Genus ACANTHIS Bechstein. 


240. Acanthis hornemannii exilipes (Cougs). 


Hoary REDPOLL. 


Distr... Arctic America and northeastern Asia, occasionally south 
in winter to the northern border of the United States; breeds in the 
far north (Ungava, northern Alaska, etc.). 

Male in winter plumage: General plumage, pale, whitish or light 
gray prevailing; rump, plain white, without streaks, often tinged with 
rose-pink; under tail coverts, white, occasionally showing a few indis- 
tinct streaks; breast, more or less strongly tinged with rose-pink; 
sides showing a few narrow brownish dusky streaks or at times without 
streaks; rest of under parts, white; crown, with more or less metallic 
red; a black spot, on the chin; bill, yellowish with the tip dark. 

Female in winter plumage. Similar but smaller and lacks the 
rose-pink on the breast. 

The unstreaked rump will distinguish this from the next species. 

Wale- Wing, 2.95 to 3.10; tail, 2.48 to 2.55; culmen; .30; depth 
Ge pill, .20 to .25. 

Female: Wing, 2.85 to 3.05; tail, 2.35 to 2.55; culmen, .30; depth 
of bill, .20 to .24. 

The Hoary Redpoll is a rare winter visitant to Illinois. Prof. 
Ridgway writes: ‘“‘I have seen specimens in the collection of Mr. E. 
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W. Nelson that were collected in the vicinity of Chicago, but I am 
unable to give dates of their capture. The National Museum like- 
wise possesses specimens from Mount Carmel, collected by Dr. H. 
Skinner.’’ (Orn.,of Illinois, 1889, p. 232.) 

According to Kumlien and Hollister, it is an irregular winter visi- 
tor in Wisconsin, usually rare, although they state that: “ During Jan- 
uary, February, and March, 1896, Mr. J. N. Clark found these birds 
tolerably common in Dunn County,’’ where he procured thirty spec- 
imens during the three months. There are numerous other Wiscon- 
sin records. 


241. Acanthis linaria (LINN.). 
REDPOLL. 


Distr.: Northern portions of northern hemisphere; breeds in the 
far north (Ungava, Alaska, etc.); south in winter to South Carolina, 
northern Alabama, Kansas, Colorado, etc. 

Male in winter plumage: : 
General plumage, streaked, de- 
cidedly darker than exilipes and 
the tail, shorter; upper paris: 
brownish or grayish brown, 
streaked with dusky; rump, 
streaked with dusky, usually 
more or less tinged with rose or 
pink; breast and upper belly, 
rosy or pink; under parts, whit- 

Redpoll: ish or white; sides and flanks, 

broadly streaked with dusky; 

under tail coverts, streaked; crown, with more or less metallic red; 

a black spot, on the chin; bill, yellowish, with the tip dark. The 

female is similar but lacks the pink on the breast and rump; young 
birds have no red on the crown. 

Male> Wimg, 2:85 to 3.05; tail, 2.20 to 2.50; bill, -g2° tome 
depth of bill, .22 to .26. 

Female; Wing, 2.75 to 2.95; tail, 2.20 to 2.44; bill} .30 tomeas 
depth of bill, .22 to .25. 

The Redpoll is a common winter visitant in Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin from November until March. When the snow is on the ground 
flocks of these little birds may often be seen flying about among the 
bushes. They are usually very tame and unsuspicious. 
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24la. Acanthis linaria holbeellii (Bre). 


HoLsBo.u’s REDPOLL. 


Disir.: Northern parts of northern hemisphere, breeding in the 
Arctic regions, occasionally south in winter to northern United States 
(New York, Massachusetts, Illinois). 

Similar to A. linaria, but averaging larger, and the bill proportion- 
ally longer, the difference being merely one of size and by no means 
constant; identification is often difficult. It is apparently inter- 
mediate between linaria and rostrata. 

Male: Wing, 2.85 to 3.05; tail, 2.25 to 2.50; bill, .36 to .42; depth 
Gi pill, 25 to .30. 

Female: Wing, 2.80 to 3; tail, 2.25 to 2.48; bill, .35 to .42; depth 
of bill, .25 to .30. 

There has been more or less confusion as to Illinois records of this 
form. Mr. H. K. Coale records a female (Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, 
Vol. VIII, 1883, p. 239) shot in Chicago by Mr. Geo. F. Klingman, 
Nov. 2, 1878, which was identified by Mr. Ridgway as holbellii. 

Mr. W. W. Cooke (Bird Migration Mississippi Valley, 1888, p. 
181) writes: “ Mr. Ridgway kindly informs me that he examined speci- 
mens from northern Illinois,” and later Mr. A. W. Butler (Birds of 
Indiana, 1897, p. 924) mentions a specimen taken by Mr. Coale, 
Nov. 21, 1878, in Cook Co., Ill., near the Indiana line, which he 
states was the first Illinais record (szc) and adds that while it was 
reported as A./. holbellit it was evidently rostrata. He does not, 
however, inform us how he arrived at this conclusion. To further 
complicate matters the only reference for Illinois given by Mr. 
Ridgway in his “Birds of North and Middle America” in the synon- 
omy under holba@ili is that of Mr. W. W. Cooke as cited above, the 
others being given under rostrata. 

Assuming that “‘the specimens examined by Mr. Ridgway from 
northern IJlinois,’’ were those taken by Mr. Coale and which he now 
evidently considers to be rostrata, the number of Illinois records for 
this form becomes decidedly reduced. 

According to Kumlien and Hollister, Holbdll’s Redpoll is a rare 
winter straggler in Wisconsin. They write: ‘‘ One specimen was 
shot at Lake Koshkonong, January 22, 1867 (L. K.), and identified 
by Prof. Baird in 1881. Ima series of redpolls taken during January, 
February, and March, 1896, by Mr. J. N. Clarke at Meridian, are four 
specimens easily referable to this race. Mr. Clarke has kindly sent 
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one of these to us for examination which has been marked as holbelli 
by Ridgway and Fisher, who identified a number of redpolls for him 


at the time.’ (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 93.) 


241b. Acanthis linaria rostrata (COUES). 


GREATER REDPOLL. 


Distr.: Greenland (where it breeds) and northeastern North 
America; accidental or casual in winter in northeastern United States 
(Illinois, Michigan, New England, etc.). 

Winter plumage: Larger than holbellit or linaria; wing, not less 
than 3.06; the marking of the plumage, darker and stripes on the 
under parts, larger; the bill, heavier; rump and under tail coverts 
streaked distinctly with dusky; sides and flanks streaked; breast, 
rose-pink; rest of under parts, white or whitish; a black spot on the 
chin; crown with more or less metallic red; bill, yellowish, with dark 
tip. Female similar, but lacking the pink tinge on the breast. 

Male: Wing, 3.06 to 3.30; tail, 2.35 to 2.70; ‘bill, -220tqmeaes 
depth op bill, 25 to .32. 

Female: Wing, 3 to 3.25; tail, 2.40 to 2.60; bill; (geqmomees 
depth of bill, .25 to .30. 

A rare winter straggler to Illinois, although apparently more com- 
mon in Wisconsin. Mr. W. W. Cooke writes: ‘‘ The only instance of 
its capture within the Mississippi Valley is the record of a specimen 
taken Nov. 2, 1878, at Chicago, by Mr. H. K. Coale.’’ (Bird Migration 
Mississippi Valley, 1888, p. 182.) Mr. Ridgway writes: ‘Mr. H. K. 
Coale has taken this bird near Chicago and has kindly sent me for 
examination the specimens which he secured.”’ (Orn. of IIl., 1889, 
p. 235.) In the catalogue of Birds of the British Museum (Vol. XII, 
1888, p. 251), Dr. Sharpe includes in his list of specimens of this spe- 
cies the following: c ad., Chicago, Ill., Nov. 2, 1873 (sic) (H. K. Coale) 
(wing 3.3). Mr. F. M. Woodruff states: ‘‘ There is a specimen in the 
collection of the Chicago Academy of Sciences taken in the seventies 
by Mr. C. N. Holden, which is in the plumage of the young male.” 
(Birds Chicago Area, 1907, p. 131.) 

Regarding the occurrence of the Greater Redpoll in Wisconsin, 
Messrs. Kumlien and Hollister state: “‘ Winter visitant. Mr. Clark 
collected over thirty of these birds in Dunn Co., during the winter of 
Tog5-0. * * * * * A Senies sent us by Mr. Clark at the timeume 
the flesh, all proved to be of this variety, and specimens of this and 
the other races were identified for him later by Prof. Robert Ridgway. 
Specimens have also been received from Stevens Point and Iron 
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Co., and others have been taken quite regularly at Lake Kosh- 
konong, especially during winters of heavy snow fall. Here they 
have never been found except as associated with linaria.” (Birds 
of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 93.) 


Genus ASTRAGALINUS Cabanis. 
242. Astragalinus tristis (LINN.). 


AMERICAN GOLDFINCH. YELLOWBIRD. 

Spinus tristis (Linn.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 218. 

Distr.: United States, east of Rocky Mountains to the Atlantic 
coast, north to Manitoba and northern Canada, south to the Gulf 
coast, including Florida and Texas (replaced from Rocky Mountains 
westward by several subspecies). Breeds from middle United 
States, Tennessee, Missouri, Kansas, etc., northward. 

Adult male in spring: General plumage, bright yellow; crown, 
black; wings, black, the secondaries and coverts, tipped with white; 
tail, black, with more or less white 
on inner webs; upper tail coverts, 
white. In fall the black cap is 
absent, and the general plumage is 
buffy brown above and pale brown- 
ish white on under parts, with 
more or less yellowish; head, 
tinged with yellow. 

Adult female: Upper parts, 
pale brownish olive; under parts, 
dull white, tinged with buff on 
sides and breast, and showing 
more or less yellow, especially on 
the throat; wings and tail, dusky; 


American Goldfinch. 


the feathers, with whitish edgings. 

Very young birds are strongly tinged with buffy and the wing 
feathers edged with tawny buff. 

Length, 4.90 to 5.15; wing, 2.70 to 2.85; tail, 2; bill, .42. 

The American Goldfinch is an abundant summer resident in Il1- 
nois and Wisconsin and a few occasionally remain during the winter. 
The majority arrive from the south about May ist, although a few 
return much earlier. Adult spring males of this species may be readily 
recognized by the bright yellow plumage and black wings and tail. 

The song of the male is a musical chee-wee or chee-e-wee, and at 
times a faint whistle and twitter. The flight is a series of undu- 
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lations, usually accompanied on the downward swing by the familiar 
chee-e-wee. 

Nidification begins in May. The nest is built in large bushes or 
low trees, and is woven of grass and plant fibre, lined with thistle 
down. The eggs are from 3 to 6, pale blue or bluish white in color, 
and measure about .66 x .47 inches. 


Genus SPINUS Koch. 


243. Spinus pinus (\WILs.). 
PINE SISKIN. 


Distr.: ‘‘ North America generally, breeding in the British Proy- 
inces, Rocky Mountains, Sierra Nevada, and high mountains of 
Arizona, south to Lower California and the mountains of Mexico to 
Orizaba. Also breeds sparingly in northeastern United States.” 
(As 3. Ui.) 

Adult: Upper plumage, streaked with pale brown and dark brown; 
under parts, grayish white, streaked with dusky; rump, yellow, 


Pine Siskin. 


streaked with dusky; at times the whole plumage faintly tinged with 
yellow and again hardly noticeable; basal portion of quills and tail, 
yellow. 

Sexes, similar. 

Bensuhie 7s wine 42,775 otal, 2% ill 3°57 

The yellow markings at the base of the wing and tail feathers 
will distinguish this species. 

This species is common in Illinois and Wisconsin during the mi- 
grations and a more or less common winter resident, especially in 
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Illinois. It was not uncommon about Chicago during the latter part 
of January of the present year, and on February 14, the writer saw a 
large flock in Jackson Park and two others containing from 15 to 20 
individuals at Burnside. The notes are somewhat similar to those 
of the Goldfinch but are not so loud. It is supposed to breed in 
Wisconsin, but I find no authentic record of its having done so. Dr. 
Hoy “‘supposed”’ it to breed in the pine regions, but did not appar- 
ently find a nest. Kumlien and Hollister have never taken it in 
Wisconsin in summer. Mr. Norman A. Wood found it common in 
Ontonagon Co., Michigan, from July 15 to August 14, 1904. (The 
Pure vol. XXII, roos, p. 177.) 


Genus PLECTROPHENAX Stejneger. 


244. Plectrophenax nivalis (LiNN.). 
SNOWFLAKE. SNOW BUNTING. 

Distr.: Northern parts of northern hemisphere (Arctic Europe, 
Asia, and North America), south in winter in United States as far as 
Illinois, Kansas, etc.; breeds in the far north (Ungava, Greenland, 
ete). 

Adult in winter: Crown and cheeks, dull chestnut brown; back, 
mixed black, buff, and chestnut; under parts, white; breast, with 
more or less of a band 
of chestnut brown; sides, 
washed with pale brown; 
basal portion of primaries 
and most of secondaries, 
white; the terminal portion 
of most of the primaries, 
black, tipped with white; 
the inner. secondaries, 
mostly black (when flying, 
=== — greater portion of wing 
Snow Bunting. appears white) ; three outer 


tail feathers, mostly white, rest of tail feathers, blackish, tipped with 
ashy white or buffy white; bill, yellowish. 

The summer plumage is black and white, but the species does not 
occur within our limits at that season. 

Length, 6.50; wing, 4.15; tail, 2.75; bill, .38. 

A common winter resident in Wisconsin and northern Illinois. It 
is gregarious and frequents open fields and prairies. 
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Genus CALCARIUS Bechs. 
245. Calcarius lapponicus (LINN.). 


LAPLAND LONGSPUR. 


Distr.: Northern portions of northern hemisphere, south in win- 
ter to the Carolinas, Arkansas, and northeastern Texas; breeds in 
the far north. 

Adult male in spring: Hind toe nail, long; head, throat, and 
breast, black, a streak of buff from"the eye backward; a chestnut col- 
lar around back of neck; upper parts, 
streaked with black and buff; under 
parts, white, with more or less black 
streaks on sides; primaries, dusky 
brown, the feathers with pale edgings; 
iail, blackish; outer tail feather, with 
narrow dusky streak along the shaft 
near the tip, the rest of the end, white, 


extending up the feather in an oblique 
and gradually narrowing patch and 
separating the black on the inner web from the shaft for a con- 
siderable distance. 

Adult female in spring: Upper plumage, streaked with buff, black, 
and pale rufous; a rather faint, buffy chestnut collar on back of neck; 
head, buffy and black; under parts, white; breast, with more or less 
black. 

Adult male in winter: Crown, black, more or less mixed with 
buffy, a buffy streak from the eye backwards; throat and breast, 
mixed black and white; chestnut collar on back of neck, mixed with 
gray; rest of plumage resembling spring female. 


Male. 


Adult female in winter: Similar to summer plumage, but plumage 
duller and collar on the nape faintly indicated. 

Length, 6.25; wing, 3.60; tail, 2.60; bill, .38. 

Abundant during migrations in late fall and spring, and a common 
winter resident both in Illinois and Wisconsin. It frequents the 
fields and prairies, usually in flocks. The majority leave for the north 
in April, although it is not uncommon in Wisconsin in May. 
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246. Calcarius pictus (SwaINs.). 


SMITH’s LONGSPUR. 


Distr.: Interior of North America; south in winter to Illinois and 
Texas; breeds from the latitude of the Great Slave Lake northward 
fe abe Arctic Ocean. 

Adult male in fall and winter: Hind toe nail, long; two outer tail 
feathers, largely white; under parts, entirely tawny buff, showing more 
or less small, dusky spots on the breast; upper 
plumage, including crown, streaked with black 
and grayish buff; nape with faint indications 
of a tawny buff collar; most of wing coverts, 
edged with pale brown and tipped with whit- 
ish; sides of head, with more or less dusky; 
feet, pale. 

In summer plumage the male has the 
crown and sides of the head black. 

Adult female in fall and winter: General 
resemblance to the male in winter, but slightly paler. 

Length, 6.50; wing, 3.70; tail, 2.60; bill, .38. 

Smith’s Longspur is an irregular but, at times, a not uncommon 
migrant in spring and fall in Illinois and probably in southern Wis- 
consin, frequenting the open plains. 

Nelson states he observed a flock of some seventy-five individuals 
near Lake Calumet. Mr. Frank M. Woodruff found it abundant, 
May 5, 1893, in the vicinity of Worth Township, and states that in 
the year 1896 they seemed to be quite abundant. Mr. A. W. Butler 
records flocks being seen in Cook Co., Ill., in April, 1896, and again 
in October of that- year (Birds of Indiana, 1897, p. 932). 

Kumlien and Hollister consider it “‘as rare and of extremely 
erratic occurrence in Wisconsin’’ having ‘“‘found it but a few times 
and never in flocks of any size.”’ 

Several specimens in the Field Museum of Natural History col- 
lection were taken at Worth, Illinois, May 3, 1894. 


Genus RHYNCHOPHANES Baird. 


247. Rhynchophanes mccownii (Lawr.). 
McCown’s LONGSPUR. 


Distr.: Interior of North America, from the Saskatchewan to 
Texas and northern Mexico; breeds from Kansas and Nebraska 
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northward through the Dakotas, Wyoming, and Montana to the Sas- 
katchewan; accidental in Illinois. 

Adult male in summer: Hind toe nail, long; crown, black; a 
white line over the eye (superciliary line); sides of head, pale ashy; 
a black malar stripe (extending from lower 
mandible); throat, white; a large crescent 
shaped black patch on the breast; rest of 
under parts, whitish; back, grayish, streaked 
with dusky and buff; a@ conspicuous chestnut 
patch on the ‘‘shoulder’’ formed by the median 
- coverts; all tail feathers except the two middle 

—s ones, mostly white, tipped with dark brown. 
eee Adult male in fall and winter: No black 

eee eae on crown; breast patch, only slightly in- 
(Tail and upper tail coverts.) dicated; head, buffy, the crown streaked 
with dark brown; belly, whitish or white. It may be recognized by 
the chestnut ‘‘shoulder’’ patch, and the characteristic marking of 


the tailfeathers. 

Adult female in fall and winter: Upper plumage, mixed buff and 
dark brown; a rather faint, pale buff streak over the eye; throat, 
buffy white; breast, pale tawny buff, at times tinged with dusky; 
sides of body, washed with tawny buff; belly, whitish; chestnut shoul- 
der patch (median coverts) of the male replaced by pale rufous brown; 
tail markings, as in the male. 

Length, about 5.50 to 6; wing, 3.50; tail, 2.45; bill, .38. 

McCown’s Longspur is an accidental straggler in Illinois. The 
only record I have been able to find of its occurrence in the state is 
that of Mr. H. K. Coale im the Bulletin of the Nuttall Ornithological 
Club, 1877, p. 52, in which he states: ‘*‘ While looking over a box of 
Snow Buntings and Shore Larks in the market, January 15, 1877, I 
found a specimen of Plectrophanes mccownt shot at Champaign, IIli- 
nois. January 17, another box containing Lapland Longspurs was 
sent from the same place and among them was a second specimen of 
P. mccowmt, which is now in the collection of C. N. Holden, Jr., Chi- 
cago. January 1g, I obtained a third specimen from the same source, 
which has been sent to Mr. E. W. Nelson of this city. They were 
all males, showing plainly the chestnut coloring on the bend of the 
wing and the peculiar white markings of the tail.”’ 

It has not been observed in Wisconsin. 
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Genus POCECETES Baird. 


248. Pocecetes gramineus (GMEL.). 


VESPER SPARROW. 


Distr.: Eastern North America, from Dakota and Nebraska to 
the Atlantic coast, north to Ontario and Quebec and south to the Gulf 
coast; breeds from Missouri and Kentucky northward. 

Adult: Upper plumage, grayish brown, streaked with black, some 
of the feathers edged with pale rufous brown; under parts, wiiitish; 


Tail of Vesper Sparrow. Vesper Sparrow. 


the sides of throat, breast, and sides of body streaked with dark brown 
and pale buff; lesser wing coverts, rufous brown; tail, dark brown 
the outer feathers mostly white (see cut, in Key to Species). 

Length, 6; wing, 3; tail, 2.45; bill, .38. 

An abundant summer resident in Illinois and Wisconsin, arriving 
from the south the latter part of March or early in April. (First Chi- 
cago record, March 20). The song, which is very sweet and plaintive, 
is often heard after sundown. 

The breeding season lasts from May until July. The nest, which 
is built on the ground in open places, is composed of dry grass and 
small rootlets. The eggs are from 4 to 6, usually dull white or pink- 
ish white, marked and scrawled with black and pale purplish brown, 
and measure about .82 x .61 inches. 
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Genus PASSERCULUS Bonap. 
249. Passerculus sandwichensis savanna (WILS.). 
SAVANNA SPARROW. 


Ammodramus sandwichensis savanna (Wils.), A. O. U. Check List, 
1895, p. 224. 

Distr.: Eastern North America, from Dakota and Nebraska to 
the Atlantic coast and from Labrador and Ungava south to the Gulf 
of Mexico, Florida, Cuba, and Yucatan; breeds from Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, and Pennsylvania northward to limit of its range (Cape Eskimo, 
Ungava, Labrador, etc.). 

Adult: A superciliary line and bend of the wing, pale yellow, 
on the latter so pale at times as to be hardly noticeable; all tail 


Savanna Sparrow. 


feathers, dark grayish brown and rather pointed; upper plumage, 
streaked, mixed black, ashy and pale rufous brown; under parts, 
white, streaked on breast and sides with brownish black: belly, gener- 
ally without streaks; wings, dark slaty brown, the coverts and inner 
secondaries, brownish black, edged with pale rufous brown. 

length, 5.00; wing, 2.65; tail, 2.15; bill, .28. 

The Savanna Sparrow is a common summer resident in northern 
Illinois and Wisconsin, from April until October. Frequents fields 
and prairies. A few remain in southern Illinois during the winter. 

The note is a faint trill preceded by peculiar rasping sounds some- 
what resembling those of the Grasshopper Sparrow. 
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It breeds in May and June. The nest, which is placed on the 
ground, is made of dry grass. The eggs are from four to five, pale 
bluish or buffy white, speckled and blotched (sometimes washed) 
with cinnamon brown or dull rufous brown, nearly obscuring the 
ground color. They measure about .77 x .56 inches. 


Genus COTURNICULUS Bonap. 


250. Coturniculus savannarum australis (MAyNARD). 


GRASSHOPPER SPARROW. 


Ammodramus savannarum passerinus (Wils.), A. O. U. Check List: 
Eoey, Pp. 2206. 

Local name: Yellow-winged Sparrow. 

Distr.: Eastern United States, from the Great Plains to the At- 
lantic coast, north to southern Canada and south in winter to Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and Central America; breeds from Missouri and the Caro- 
linas northward. 

Adult: Crown, brownish black, with a pale buffy white streak 
in centre; an orange yellow spot above the eye; bend of wing, clear 
yellow; feathers on the back, dark brown, edged with rufous and gray; 
under parts, pale tawny buff, shading into whitish on the belly, usually 
without streaks; primaries and tail feathers, dusky, with very narrow 
pale edgings, the outer tail feather, pale, but not white. 

Very young birds in August have the breast streaked or spotted 
with dusky and show no yellow above the eye or on bend of wing. 

Length, 5; wing, 2.45; tail, 1.80; bill, .40. 

A common summer resident in Illinois and Wisconsin, from late in 
April until September or October. 

Breeds from May to July. The nest is built on the ground and is 
composed of dry grass, sometimes more or less arched over at the top. 
The eggs are from 3 to 5 in number, pure white, speckled and spotted 
with reddish brown, chiefly at the larger end, and occasionally showing 
small markings of black and dull lavender. They measure about 
figem..50 inches. 

Mr. Frank M. Chapman says: ‘‘ Its fine insect-like notes give it 
the name of Grasshopper Sparrow. They may be written pit-tuck, 
zee-e-e-e-e-e-e-e. Under favorable circumstances they can be heard 
by an attentive listener at a distance of two hundred and fifty feet, 
but the casual observer would pass within ten feet of a singing bird 
and be none the wiser.”’ (Handbook Bds. Eastern N. A., 1895, p. 294.) 
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251. Coturniculus henslowii (Aup.). 
HENSLOW’S SPARROW. 


Ammodramus henslowii (Aud.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 226. 

Distr.: Eastern United States, from the Atlantic coast west to 
the plains, and from southern New England and southern Ontario to 
the Gulf of Mexico; breeds from Kentucky, Illinois, and Missouri 
northward. 

Adult: Greater portion of head and nape, dull olive green; crown, 
black, with olive green stripe in centre; feathers of the back, rufous 


Tail and bill. Henslow’s Sparrow. 


brown, with black centres, and narrowly edged with ashy white; 
throat, whitish or buffy white; breast, pale buff, streaked with black; 
belly, dull white; sides of body, buff, streaked with black; tail feathers, 
narrow and pointed, the two middle feathers, rufous brown, with a 
dark brown streak in the centre bordering the shafts. 

eneths-s; ordess; “wing; 2.15; tail, 23) bill, 26. 

This species is a rather common summer resident in suitable 
localities in Illinois and Wisconsin, arriving the latter part of April 
and leaving for the south early in October. Frequents open prairies, 
fields, and marshes. 

Breeds in May and June. The nest is placed on the ground, and 
is composed of dry grass, often lined with fine grass or hair. The 
eggs are grayish white, thickly spotted and speckled with light 
rufous brown, from 4 to 5 in number, and measure about .76 x .57 
inches. 


252. Coturniculus leconteii (Aup.). 
LECONTE’S SPARROW. 


Ammodramus lecontew (Aud.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 227. 
Distr.: From the Great Plains eastward to Illinois, Indiana, and 
Kentucky, and from Manitoba to the Carolinas, Florida, and Texas 
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in winter; breeds from Iowa northward through Minnesota and the 
Dakotas to Manitoba. 

Adult: Top of head, blackish, with a grayish buff streak in the cen- 
tre; a tawny buff stripe over the eye; feathers of the back, brownish 
black, edged with pale rufous and buff; throat, 
buffy white; breast and sides, pale buff, streaked 
with dull black; tail feathers, narrow and point- 
ed, the shafts, dark. 

Length, 5 orless; wing, 2.10; tail, 2; bill, .33., 

Leconte’s Sparrow is a more or less com- 
mon migrant in Illinois and Wisconsin and 
some years abundant in some localities. Ridg- 
way considersit an abundant migrant in some 
localities and states that in the latter part of October, 1882, he ‘‘ found 
it numerous in meadows on Sugar Creek prairie, Richland Co., in 
company with C. henslow?.”’ 

Nelson considered it a rare migrant in northeastern I[llinois. Mr. 
Frank M. Woodruff gives it as a rare migrant in the vicinity of Chi- 
cago. Specimens were taken by Mr. Nelson near the Calumet River. 
It has been observed on several occasions near Worth, Ill., and Mr. 
H. S. Swarth procured a specimen there on October 12, 1905. 

In a note regarding its occurrence near Warsaw, Ill., Mr. Chas. 
K. Worthen states: ‘‘I have taken in the last two years on the prai- 
ries here some twenty specimens; have taken them both in fall and 
spring as well as during the summer, and am satisfied they breed 
here, though I have not been able to find their nests or eggs. I have 
found them on low swampy prairies in the Mississippi bottoms and 
on dry prairies on the bluffs, but generally in swampy or marshy 
eround.” (Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, Vol. V, 1880, p. 32.) 

According to Kumlien and Hollister it is abundant at times in 
Wisconsin. They state: ‘‘ This species was taken at Lake Koshko- 
nong but three or four times, but always in the autumn, from 1842 
to 1890. One specimen was taken near Milwaukee in the fall of 1879. 
In September, 1894, numbers were procured at Lake Koshkonong and 
at the same date in 1895 five hundred could have been taken. In 
1896 but few were seen, and in 1897 none were procured. Since 1897 
but a few each fall could be found. One was taken at Delavan in 
September, 1900, and others noted. We are at a loss to account for 
its great numbers in 1895, when a series of sixty skins were secured 
in two days, and as many more could easily have been taken. It is 
also rather remarkable that the closest search has failed to produce 
a single specimen in spring, none having been noted before August.’’ 
(Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 96.) 


Leconte’s Sparrow. 
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Genus PASSERHERBULUS Maynard. 
253. Passerherbulus caudacutus nelsoni (ALLEN). 


NELSON’sS SHARP-TAILED SPARROW. 


Ammodramus caudacutus nelsont Allen, A. O. U. Check List, 
ISOS; Pr 227: 

Distr.: Breeds from northern Illinois and northwestern Indiana 
northward through the Dakotas and Manitoba to Athabaska; south 
in winter to Texas. Occurs on Atlantic coast from New England to 
South Carolina and northern Florida during migrations; frequents 
fresh water marshes. 

Adult: Crown, dark olive brown, with a grayish streak through 
the centre; an orange buff streak over the eye; a patch of gray on the 
ear coverts, and cheeks bor- 
dered by orange buff below; 
nape, tinged with grayish 
olive; feathers of the back, 
grayish olive, sometimes 
brownish olive, margined with 
gray or pale buff; throat, pale 
buff or buffy white; breast 
and sides of body, ochraceous 
buff, faintly streaked with 
dusky; middle of belly, white 
or whitish; bend of wing, 

tinged with yellow; tail feathers, narrow and pointed, dull brown 
in color; the shafts of tail feathers, dark brown, and usually (but 
not always) with numerous indistinct narrow dusky bars, giving 
them a ‘“watered”’ appearance; primaries, brown; greater coverts 
and inner secondaries,dark brown, broadly edged with rufous brown 
and pale buff. 

Length, 5.40; wing, 2.20; tail, 2; bill, .45. 

Nelson’s Sharp-tailed Sparrow, or Sharp-tailed Finch as it is often 
called, is abundant at times in Illinois during the migrations, but ap- 
parently much less common in spring than in the fall. A few remain 
vo breed in the state, although the majority go further north. 

Nelson states: “‘The t12th of June, 1875, I saw several of 
these birds in the dense grass bordering Lake Calumet, where they 
were undoubtedly breeding.” (Birds N. E. Ill., 1876, p. 107.) Mr. 
Frank M. Woodruff writes, ‘‘I have taken the nest and eggs of this 
species from near Calumet Lake.”’ (Birds of the Chicago Area, 1907, 
p. 138.) Messrs. Kumlien and Hollister consider this species an 


Nelson’s Sharp-tailed Sparrow. 
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abundant migrant in Wisconsin in the fall, but have not observed 
it in spring. They found it ‘exceedingly abundant about Lake 
Koshkonong in September and early October.’ (Birds of Wiscon- 
Sin, 1903, Pp. 93.) 

Nest in marsh, composed of coarse grass and weeds, usually sup- 
ported between upright reeds or stalks of coarse grass, but often on 
the ground and rarely in low bushes. The eggs are from 3 to 5, dull 
white, speckled and spotted with brown, and measure about .76 x .57 
inches. 


Genus CHONDESTES Swainson. 


254. Chondestes grammacus (Say). 
LARK SPARROW. 


Distr.: Central portion of United States, common from Dakota, 
Nebraska, and Kansas to Michigan and Illinois, but found occa- 
sionally as far east as the Atlantic coast; breeds from Texas to north- 
ern Wisconsin and North Dakota and casually east to New York 
and New England; south in winter to Florida and the Gulf states. 

Adult: Sides of crown and a patch on the ear coverts, chestnut; 
forehead, black, with a whitish spot in centre, shading into an ashy 
strip through the middle of the 
(is ep) crown; a whitish streak in front 


(_— 


ig of and below the eye; a buffy 
/ = white stripe behind the eye, 
extending to the neck; throat, 
white, with a black line on each 
side; back, grayish, streaked with 
black; a black spot on the middle 
of the breast; rest of under parts, 
white, faintly tinged with brown- 
ish gray; wings, brown; middle tail 
feathers, dark brown like the 

Lark Sparrow. wings, the others black, tipped 
with white; the outer tail feathers, white for at least three-fourths 
of an inch from the tip, the extent of the white marking decreas- 


ing on each succeeding feather. 

Length, 6.20; wing, 3.50; tail, 2.80; bill, .4o. 

This melodious songster is a more or less common summer resident 
in Illinois and Wisconsin, being more numerous in the western than 
in the eastern parts of both states and apparently of rather local 
distribution. It arrives from the south in April. Itis one of our 
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most delightful songsters, the notes being strikingly clear and melo- 
dious. As Mr. Ridgway describes it ‘‘This song is composed of a 
series of chants, each syllable rich, loud, and clear, interspersed with 
emotional trills.’’ 

It breeds in May and June. The nest is built on the ground or in 
low trees or bushes, and is composed chiefly of dried grass. The eggs 
are 3 to 5, white or faintly bluish white, marked, speckled and lined 
chiefly at the larger end with black and dark brown; size about .70 x 
.50 inches. 

The Field Museum collection contains the following sets of eggs 
of this species taken in northern Illinois: 4 eggs, Joliet, May ar, 
1906; 5 eggs, Chicago, May 20, 1905; 4 eggs, Chicago, May 20, 1905. 


Genus ZONOTRICHIA Swainson. 


255. Zonotrichia querula (NurtT.). 


HARRIS’S SPARROW. 


Distr.: Middle United States, from Illinois, Missouri, and Iowa, 
west to middle Kansas, the Dakotas, and plains east of the Rocky 
Mountains, and from Texas north to Hudson Bay and Assiniboia; 
breeds north of the United States. 

Adult male: Crown and throat, black; sides of head, grayish buff; 
back, brown, streaked with dark brown; sides of body, olive buff, 
streaked with dusky; belly and lower breast, white; under tail 
coverts, pale buff; bill, reddish brown. 

Female: Similar, but with much less black marking on head and 
throat, often broken and irregular. 

Length, 75255 wing, 3:40; tail, 3.50; bill, .45. 

Mr. E. W. Nelson considered this species a rare visitant in north- 
eastern Illinois. Prof. Ridgway (Bulletin of the Nuttall Ornitholog- 
ical Club, 1880, p. 30) records two specimens taken by Mr. W. H. 
Garman in Illinois, one at Bloomington in the spring of 1877 and 
another at Normal on the 14th of November, 1879. He also states 
that according to Mr. H. K. Coale, three specimens were collected at 
La Crosse, Wisconsin, October 3, 1883 (Orn. of Illinois, Vol. I, 1889, 
p. 267). Mr. James O. Dunn procured a specimen east of Riverdale, 
Illinois, which he observed in a growth of small willows (Auk, 1895, 
p. 395). Mr. Frank M. Woodruff quotes Mr. Ruthven Deane as hav- 
ing observed a male of this species feeding with a flock of sparrows 
in the south end of Lincoln Park, May 11, 1904 (Birds of the Chicago 
Area, 1907, p. 139). Mr. Otho C. Poling states he procured two 
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specimens in Adams County, Illinois (The Auk, Vol. VII, 1890, p. 241). 
Mr. Isaac E. Hess writes me he has taken it at Philo, Illinois, and Mr. 
Frank 5. Daggett records a specimen taken by Mr. L. E. Wyman at 
Beach Lake Co., Illinois, October 13, 1907 (The Auk, Vol. XXV, 
1908, p. 82). Mr. Chas. K. Worthen informs me he has taken it near 
Warsaw, II. 

Messrs. Kumlien and Hollister give numerous records of the 
occurrence of this species in different parts of Wisconsin, and state 
that in their opinion the bird ‘‘is becoming more common in Wis- 
consin than formerly.’”’ (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 98.) 


256. Zonotrichia leucophrys (Forst.). 
WHITE-CROWNED SPARROW. 


Distr.: North America and northern Mexico; breeding in the 
Rocky Mountains, the Sierra Nevada, and from the extreme northern 
border of the United States to Ungava, Labrador, and probably 
Greenland. 

Adult male: No yellow anywhere on head or edge of carpus; 
crown, black, divided in the centre by a broad white stripe, a white 
line from above and somewhat 
behind the eye extends backward, 
bordered below by a black streak; 
nape, gray; back, grayish, streaked 
with brown; rump, grayish olive; 
throat, ashy, shading to grayish 
on the breast; belly, white; flanks 
and under tail coverts, pale olive 
buff; edge of carpal joint, whitish 
or white; primaries and tail, gray- 
ish brown; wing coverts, tipped 

White-crowned Sparrow. with white; sexes, similar. 

Length, about 6.50; wing, 3.15; tail, 3.10; bill, .38. 

A common spring and fall migrant in Hlinois and Wisconsin and 
has been known to breed in Wisconsin. Messrs. Kumlien and Hol- 
lister say: ‘‘ The white-crown is a common migrant, usually in the 
scattered flocks of white-throats, fox and other hedge and brush-lov- 
ing sparrows. It also nests very sparingly in the state. Dre Hoy 
reported that a few nested near Racine. It was also taken at Cedar- 
burg in June, 1882, when two of the five young barely able to fly were 
taken. In 1873 it nested on the north shore of Lake Monona, at Mad- 
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ison, and it has been known to remain through the summer a number 
of times at Lake Koshkonong.’’ (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 98.) 

The nest is placed in low bushes or on the ground. The eggs are 
from 4 to 5, pale greenish blue or pale brown, spotted and speckled 
chiefly at the larger end with rufous brown, and measure about .88 x 
.62 inches. 


256a. Zonotrichia leucophrys gambelii (NuTT.). 


GAMBEL’S SPARROW. 

Zonotrichia leucophrys intermedia Ripew., A. O. U. Check List, 
1695, DP: 230: 

Distr.: Western North America, breeding from Montana to Alaska; 
south in winter to northern Texas and northern Mexico; casual or 
accidental during migrations in Minnesota, Missouri, and Wisconsin. 

Gambel’s Sparrow is similar to the White-crowned Sparrow, but 
differs from it in having the lores, grayish (without black), while leu- 
cophrys has a black stripe from the front of the eye to the bill. Z. 
1. gambellit also has the edge of the carpal joint yellowish instead of 
white as in leucophrys. 

I can find no satisfactory record of the occurrence of this species 
in Illinois, but according to Mr. Nelson it has been taken in Wiscon- 
sin. He states: ‘‘The 2zoth of April, 1871, a specimen of this form 
was obtained near Racine by Dr. Hoy. The specimen has been 
kindly loaned to me for examination and is without doubt a per- 
fectly authentic example of this variety.’’ (Birds N. E. Ill., 1876, 
p. 107.) Messrs. Kumlien and Hollister state that ‘‘ specimens have 
been taken a number of times about Lake Koshkonong which were 
almost, if not quite, typical gambelit.’’ (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 
99.) 

This form is often referred to as “Intermediate Sparrow.’ 


’ 


257. Zonotrichia coronata (PALL.). 


GOLDEN-CROWNED SPARROW. 
Distr.: Pacific coast region of the United States; breeds in Alas- 
ka; south in winter to southern California; accidental in Wisconsin. 
This species somewhat resembles the White-crowned Sparrow, 
Z. leucophrys, but differs in having the front of the middle crown 
yellow and the carpal joint tinged with yellow. There are various 
other differences, but the above should be sufficient to recognize it. 
Length, about 7; wing, 3; tail, 3.25; bill, .4o. 
The Golden-crowned Sparrow has not been recorded from Illinois, 
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but is included as a rare straggler in Wisconsin. Dr. Hoy claims to 
have taken several specimens near Racine from 1853 to 1858. 
Mr. E. W. Nelson says: “‘A beautiful male specimen of this species 
was obtained the middle of April, 1858, by Dr. Hoy in his garden at 
Racine. The specimen was first identified by Mr. Cassin. This 
specimen was loaned me with the preceding and upon comparison I 
find it differs but very slightly from California specimens of the same 
species in my collection.’”’ (Birds N. E. Illinois, 1876, p. 108.) 


258. Zonotrichia albicollis (GmEL.). 


WHITE-THROATED SPARROW. 


Distr.: North America east of the Rocky Mountains, from the 
gulf coast to Athabaska. Ungava, and Labrador; accidental or casual 
on the Pacific coast; breeds from Wisconsin, Michigan, and New York, 
northward. 

Adult: Crown, black, divided by a white stripe through the centre; 
a yellow streak in front of the eye; a white stripe extending back- 
ward from above the eye to base 
of the crown, bordered below by a 
black stripe; chin and upper 
throat, white; lower throat and 
upper breast, grayish, shading into 
white on the lower breast and belly; 
sides of body, pale olive buff; edge 
of carpal joint (bend of wing), yel- 
low; back, rufous brown, streaked 
with black, some of the feathers, 
edged with ashy; primaries and 
tail, grayish brown; most of secondaries, dark brown, edged, with 
rufous; greater and middle wing coverts, dark brown, more or less 
edged with rufous and tipped with white. 

Adult female in fall: Similar, but more or less brown instead of 
black on the crown. 

Immature birds have the black on the crown replaced by brown, 
the yellow spot in front of the eye paler and smaller, and the yellow 
on the carpal joint much paler; the breast sometimes with obscure 
streaks. 

Length, 6.70; wing, 2.85 to 3.10; tail, 3; bill, .38; tarsus, .87. 

The White-throated Sparrow is an abundant migrant in Illinois 
and Wisconsin in spring and fall and, according to Kumlien and Hol- 
lister, a not uncommon summer resident in the latter state, breeding 


White-throated Sparrow. 
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in favorable localities. Mr. John F. Ferry found four young birds of 
this species unable to fly near Woodruff, 


Vilas Co., Wisconsin, on June 20, 1908. =f petites 


The song is characteristic and very 


pleasing, a clear musical whistle, a sug- ual 
gestion of which may be had by playing = Slee 
the following notes on a fife: 

The nest is on the ground or in low trees or bushes. The eggs are 
4 to 5 in number, pale brown or greenish blue, spotted and speckled 
with reddish brown, and measure about .82 x .60 inches. 


Genus SPIZELLA Bonap. 


259. Spizella monticola (GMEL.). 
TREE SPARROW. 


Distr.: ‘“‘ Eastern North America, west to the Plains, and from the 
Arctic Ocean south, in winter, to the Carolinas, Kentucky, and east- 
ern Kansas. Breeds north of the United States, east of the Rocky 
Mountains,’ (AceOs Us) 

Adult: Top of head, rufous brown, a gray stripe over the eye and 
a narrow rufous stripe extending from the eye backward; a short 


Tree Sparrow. 


narrow streak of rufous on side of throat, from base of lower mandi- 
ble; back, streaked with rufous brown, black and pale buff; rump, 
brownish gray; breast, grayish white, with an obscure dusky mark 
or small irregular spot in the middle; belly, dull white; sides of body, 
pale brownish buff; wing coverts, with black centres broadly edged 
with rufous and tipped with white, forming a noticeable white wing 
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bar; tail feathers, dusky brown; narrowly edged with whitish; upper 
mandible blackish; lower mandible, mostly yellow; sexes, similar. 

Length, about 5.90; wing, 2.90; tail, 2.75; bill, .30. 

An abundant migrant and common winter resident in both Illi- 
nois and Wisconsin, possessing musical ability above the average. 
Its song is delightful, but difficult to describe. The notes are loud 
and clear, usually ending with a warble. It arrives in October and 
leaves for the north in April. 


260. Spizella passerina (BEcHsT.). 
CHIPPING SPARROW. 


Spizella socialis (Wils.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 232. 

Distr.: ‘“‘Eastern North America, west to the Rocky Mountains, 
north to Great Slave Lake, and south to eastern Mexico, breeding 
from the Gulf States northward.’’ (A. O. U.) 

Adult: Crown, chestnut rufous; forehead, blackish, with a spot of 
gray on the centre joining base of culmen; a grayish superciliary 
stripe and a narrow black line 
extending from the eye back- 
wards; bill, mostly black; under 
parts, ashy, shading into whitish 
on throat and belly; back, streak- 
ed with black, dull rufous and 
grayish brown; greater and 
middle wing coverts, narrowly 
tipped with white; rump, ashy 
or grayish, sometimes streaked; 
primaries and tail feathers, 
dusky brown, with very narrow 
pale edges; sexes, similar. 

Young birds have the crown streaked like the back (without ru- 
fous) and the breast and sides streaked with dusky. 

Beneth, 5.25; wing, 2.75; tail, 2.25; bill; 25: 

The Chipping Sparrow or ‘“‘ Chippy,” as it is often called, is one of 
our most familiar birds. It is a common summer resident in Illinois 
and Wisconsin, arriving in April and leaving for the south in October. 
It is a cheerful but not a particularly good songster, the usual notes 
being a rather long trill combined with the familiar and oft repeated 
chip. 

It breeds in May and June. The nest is in a tree or bush, and is 
composed of grass and plant stems, usually lined with horse hair, 


Chipping Sparrow. 
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when in the vicinity of dwellings. The eggs are from 3 to 5, pale 
greenish blue or pale blue, speckled and marked with brown and black, 
chiefly at the larger end, and measure about .68 x .50 inches. 


261. Spizella pallida (Swalins.). 
CLAY-COLORED SPARROW. 


Distr.: Interior of North America , from Wisconsin and Illinois west 
to the Rocky Mountains, north to Saskatchewan and Athabaska 
region, and south in winter to Mexico and Lower California; breeds 
from Iowa, Wisconsin, and Nebraska northward. 

Adult: Crown, streaked with pale brown and black, and an irreg- 
ular gray stripe through the centre; a whitish stripe over the eye 
and a dark stripe from the eye backward; side of head (loral and 
auricular region), buffy brown, bordered below with dusky; throat, 
white, with a narrow dusky maxillary streak; back, clay brown, 
streaked with black; rump, brownish gray; under parts, white, more 
or less faintly tinged with pale ashy brown on breast and sides; upper 
mandible, dark; under mandible, pale; legs and feet, pale. 

Length, about 5.10; wing, 2.45; tail, 2.40; bill, .36. 

The Clay-colored Sparrow is not uncommon during migrations 
and may be considered a summer resident in northern Illinois. It 
is more common in Wisconsin. Nelson considered it “‘a rare summer 
resident about the borders of prairies. Specimens are in Mr. Holden’s 
collection taken near Chicago.’ (Birds N. E. Ill.,1876,p. 108.) Mr. 
O. C. Poling met with this species occasionally during migrations 
near Quincy, Ill., and says: ‘‘ Early in May, 1887, I collected a num- 
ber of specimens and found them quite common in pasture and stub- 
ble fields near the city.’ (The Auk, 1890, p. 242.) 

Regarding its occurrence in Wisconsin, Kumlien and Hollister write: 
‘An irregularly distributed summer resident from the southern part 
of the state northward. * * * * * Has been taken nesting at Lake 
Koshkonong, where it occurs as a regular summer resident. More 
common about Stevens Point than any other locality we know of.”’ 
(Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 100.) 

The nest is in low bushes or on the ground, and is composed of 
grass. The eggs are 3 to 5, pale greenish blue, speckled and marked 
chiefly at the larger end with dark brown, and measure about .66 
x .50 inches. 


2 *oaay F 
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262. Spizella pusilla (Wits.). 
FIELD SPARROW. 


Distr.: Whole of eastern United States, from the Dakotas and 
Kansas to the Atlantic coast, and from the Gulf of Mexico to south- 
ern Canada: breeds from northern Florida, Alabama, Louisiana 
and Texas northward. 

Adult: Bill, reddish brown; crown, rufous chestnut; a gray 
superciliary stripe and post-ocular patch of rufous chestnut; back, 
rufous chestnut, narrowly streaked 
with black and the feathers edged 
with ashy; rump, brownish gray, some- 
times showing a faint olive tinge; under 
parts, white, without streaks, but 
washed with pale brown on breast and 
sides; wing coverts and inner second- 
aries, brownish black, broadly edged 
with pale rufous and tipped with white, 
forming two narrow white bands; tail, 
grayish brown. 

Sexes similar. 

Length, 5.55; wing, 2.40; tail, 2.50; bill, .35. 

The Field Sparrow is a common summer resident in Illinois and 
Wisconsin, arriving in April (earliest Chicago record, March 22) and 
leaving for the south in October. It is a pleasing songster, the song 
consisting of several short notes followed by a musical trill. 

It breeds in May and June. The nest is composed of grass, either 
on or near the ground. The eggs are from 3 to 5, dull white or green- 
ish or pale buff, marked with brown, chiefly at the larger end, and 
measure about .68 x .50 inches. The Field Museum collection con- 
tains a series of sets of eggs taken in northern Illinois between May 
g and June 18. 


Genus JUNCO Wagler. 


The species and subspecies of Juncos or Snowbirds which occur 
within our limits may be recognized by the following characters: 
Junco hyemalis: General plumage, slate gray; the head darker, 
sometimes blackish in front and again often tinged with brownish 
in immature females; belly and outer tail feathers, white; sides (in 
adult), gray like the chest; bill, pinkish white. Immature birds 
have the upper part, throat and breast streaked with blackish. 
Was, 2:95 to. 3:20; tail, 2.70 to 2.90; bill, 46 to -52 in. 
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Junco hyemalis montanus: General appearance of J. hyemalis, but 
differs in having the sides distinctly pinkish brown, the color well 
defined, and the entire head, neck and chest, slate-gray. 

Junco oregonus shujeldti: Similar to /. h. montanus, but differs in 
having the head, neck and chest black or blackish; sides, pinkish 
brown or vinaceous as in montanus. 


263. Junco hyemalis (LINN.). 
SLATE-COLORED JUNCO. SNOWBIRD. 


Distr.: Occurs nearly throughout the whole of North America, 
but chiefly east of the Rocky Mountains, south to Florida, the Gulf 
coast, Texas, and California in winter; breeds from the mountains of 
New England, northern Wisconsin and Minnesota northward. 

The Junco is an abundant migrant and a more or less common 
winter resident throughout [llinois. Although it does not breed in 
Illinois, stragglers are occasionally 
observed late in the spring. Prof. 
S. A. Forbes procured a specimen 
near Elizabethtown, Hardin Coun- 
ty. in southern Illinois, June 9, 
1881 (Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, 1881, 
p. 180). 

In Wisconsin it is an abundant 
migrant and a common winter 
resident and also a more or less 


common summer resident, and breeds in the northern part of the 
state. Mr. John F. Ferry procured three nests of this species, two 
containing four eggs and the third containing a young bird and two 
eggs, near Woodruff, Vilas County, during the last week in June, 1908. 

Kumlien & Hollister say: ‘“‘Nests sparingly in northern Wiscon- 
sin. Three sets were taken at Oconto in May, 1882 (coll. of L. K.). 
The nests were placed on the ground among spagnum moss. Dr. 
Hoy mentions its breeding on the shores of Lake Superior. In rare 
instances the junco breeds in southern Wisconsin. Young barely 
able to fly have been taken near Jefferson, which is the most southern 
point for which we have any record, and this must be taken as an ex- 
ceptional case.’’ (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 100.) 

The nest is placed on the ground, composed of grass and often 
lined with animal hair. The eggs are from 4 to 5, greenish white and 
spotted and blotched with brown. Size about .75 x .58 in. 
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264. Junco hyemalis montanus (RipcGway). 
MonTANA JUNCO. 


Distr.: Rocky Mountain region, from Alberta to western Texas 
and northern Mexico, breeding from northern Idaho and northwest- 
ern Montana north to Alberta; accidental in Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Michigan, etc. 

Similar to Shufeldt’s Junco, but the adults with head, neck and 
chest slate-gray instead of black; the pale pinkish brown or vinaceous 
color on the sides will distinguish it from the adult Slate-colored 
Junco. 

This species, like the preceding, is an accidental straggler in 
Illinois and Wisconsin. The records are as follows: 

A specimen was killed by Mr. H. K. Coale in Chicago, Oct. 14, 
1875; identified by Mr. Nelson as Junco oregonus (Bull. Nutt. Orn. 
Club, Vol. II, 1877, p. 82); now referred to as montanus by Mr. Ridg- 
way (Birds of North and Middle Am., 1go1, p. 290). 

A specimen was killed by Mr. F. S. Dayton on October 21, 1898, 
west of North Evanston, Ill. The identification was confirmed by Mr. 
Ridgway (F. M. Woodruff, Birds of the Chicago Area, 1907, p. 141). 
The bird is now in the collection of the Chicago Academy of Sciences. 

Regarding its occurrence in Wisconsin, Kumlien & Hollister write: 
‘““A single female of this species was taken at Delevan, October 23, 
1898, and is now in the Hollister collection. Mr. Wm. Brewster, 
who has kindly examined the skin, writes: ‘This bird matches per- 
fectly a specimen in my collection from Illinois identified by Mr. 
Ridgway as typical montanus.’ Doubtless occurs as a straggling 
migrant anywhere in southern Wisconsin. The various old records 
of Junco oregonus, J. 0. shujfeldti, J. h. connectens, etc., probably. 
belong here.”’ (Birds Wisconsin, 1903, p. ror.) 

White-winged Junco, Junco atkent Ridgw. In the Auk for 
January, 1885, page 32, Prof. W. W. Cooke recorded a bird of this 
species taken in Jefferson, Wisconsin, but according to Kumlien & 
Hollister (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903 p. 133) Mr. Cooke now considers 
the record untrustworthy. 


265. Junco oregonus shufeldti (CoaLe). 
SHUFELDT’S JUNCO. 
Junco hyemalis shujeldti Coale, A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 235. 


Distr.: Ranges from Montana, Wyoming and Colorado west to 
Nevada and Oregon, north to British Columbia, and south to Texas 
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and northern Mexico; breeds from Idaho and Oregon northward, 
accidental in Illinois. 

Special characters: General appearance of the Slate-colored Junco, 
J. hyemalis, but differs in having the sides pale pinkish brown, the 
back browner and the head, neck and chest black or blackish, not 
grayish or slate color. 

Shufeldt’s Junco must be considered an accidental straggler in 
Illinois. There is a specimen of this form in the Field Museum col- 
lection (No. 4959), an adult male taken by Mr. H. K. Coale at Wauke- 
gan, Ill., February 20, 1887. 

Mr. Wm. E. Praeger states: ‘‘On the 16th of December, 1892, l 
shot a specimen of /unco hyemalis shufeldti on the Illinois shore just 
opposite this city (Keokuk, Iowa). It was with several other Juncos, 
all as far as I could tell of the common variety.’’ (The Auk, 1895, p. 
85.) 

Mr. A .W. Butler (Birds of Indiana, 1897, p. 965) records a speci- 
men taken at West Lafayette, Indiana, January 20, 1891. 


Genus AIMOPHILA Swainson. 


266. Aimophila estivalis bachmanii (AuD.). 
BACHMAN’S SPARROW. 


Peucea estivalis bachmanii (Aup.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 239. 

Distr.: Southeastern United States, from southern Iowa and 
central Illinois south to Texas and the Gulf, and east to the Atlantic 
coast; from Maryland southward; breeds nearly throughout its 
range, except in Florida. 

Adult: Whole of upper plumage, chestnut rufous, the feathers 
edged with ash gray, forming irregular streaks; a grayish buff super- 
ciliary line; edge of wing at carpal joint, yellow; middle of belly, 
whitish; breast and sides of body, dull brownish ash; no streaks on 
under parts except occasionally on sides of breast; tail, much rounded, 
the outer feathers being half an inch or more shorter than the middle 
feathers. 

Sexes similar. 

Length, about 5.85; wing, 2.50; tail, 2.55; bill, 44. 

Bachman’s Sparrow occurs in Illinois, in the southern and cen- 
tral portion of the state, but has not been recorded from northern 
Illinois or Wisconsin. Ridgway states: ‘‘Bachman’s Sparrow first 
came under my observation early in June, 1871, when several were 
seen and others heard about half way between Mount Carmel and 
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Olney, the former in Wabash, the latter in Richland county, Illinois.”’ 
(Orn. of Ill., 1889, p. 281.) Mr. Nelson gives it as ‘‘common locally 
in Wabash, Richland, and adjoining counties” (Birds N. E. Ill., 1876, 
Pp. t5r), and Mr. O. C. Poling shot three birds of this species in an 
apple orchard at Quincy, Ill., in May, 1887. (The Auk, 1890, p. 242.) 

Mr. Isaac E. Hess found a nest and four eggs of this species at 
Philo, Ill., Champaign Co., on May 26, 1896 (Nidologist, Vol IV, 
1897, Pp. 45). 

The nest is made of grass and is built on the ground. The eggs 


are from 3 to 5, pure white or pale bluish white, and measure about 
.74 X .60 inches. 


Genus MELOSPIZA Baird. 


267. Melospiza melodia (WILson). 
SONG SPARROW. 
Melospiza fasciata (GMEL.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 241. 
Distr.: United States and British Provinces, east of the Rocky 


Mountains; breeds from Kansas, southern Illinois and South Caro- 
lina northward. 


Adult: Crown, dark rufous chestnut, streaked with gray in the 
centre; a gray superciliary line and a post-ocular line of chestnut; 


Song Sparrow. 


back, streaked with dark brown, dull chestnut and grayish; throat, 
whitish, heavily streaked with blackish brown on the sides; breast, 
buffy white or grayish white, streaked with dark brown, often run- 
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ning together and forming what appears to be a dark patch (notice- 
able in the living bird when seen at a short distance); sides of body, 
streaked with dark brown and pale rufous brown; middle of belly, 
white; middle ‘tail feathers, tinged with dull rufous brown; rest of 
tail feathers, grayish brown, more or less faintly edged with rufous. 

Length, about 6.10; wing, 2.65; tail, 3; bill, .38. 

The Song Sparrow is an abundant summer resident in Illinois 
and Wisconsin, and a not uncommon winter resident in southern 
Illinois. The majority arrive from the south in March and leave 
again in October, although specimens have occasionally been taken 
as far north as southern Wisconsin in mid-winter. 

The song is loud and pleasing but two varied to be properly de- 
scribed. The more common form begins with a clear note, repeated 
three times, and followed by a complicated warbling trill. 

The nest is built on the ground or in low bushes and is made of 
dry grass, shreds of bark, etc. It breeds from May until July. The 
eggs are 4 to 5 in number, pale bluish white or dull white, thickly 
marked and spotted with rufous brown; size about .78 x .59 inches. 
The following records are selected from sets of eggs in the collection 
of the Field Museum of Natural History: 4 eggs, Joliet. Ill., May 3, 
1906; 4 eggs, Joliet, Ill., May 7, 1906; 4 eggs, Fox Lake, Ill., June 
8, 1907; 5 eggs, Milton, Wisconsin, July 9, 1895. 


268. Melospiza lincolnii (Avup.). 
LINCOLN’S SPARROW. 


Distr.: ‘North America at large, breeding chiefly north of the 
United States (as far north as Fort Yukon) and in the higher parts 
of the Rocky Mountains and Sierra Nevada; south, in winter, to 
Panag: 0) (Ae O: Us) 

Adult: Crown, chestnut brown, streaked with black and with 
a grayish stripe through the centre, partially obscured by the black 
streaks; a gray stripe over the eye; 
a post-ocular black streak and an- 
other black streak from the lower 
mandible, the latter often not clearly 
defined; back, grayish olive brown, 
streaked with black; the inner second- 
aries and some of the wing coverts 
edged with pale rufous; primaries, 
grayish brown, faintly edged with a 
dull rufous brown; middle of throat, 
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white, streaked with black; sides of throat and breast, tawny buff, 
with narrow black streaks; sides of body pale, brownish buff, streaked 
with black; belly, white. The amount of buff and white on the 
under parts is variable, but the tawny buff pectoral! band is a good 
diagnostic character. 

Sexes similar. 

Bength, 5.70; wing, 2.50; tail, 2.45; bill, .37. 

Lincoln’s Sparrow is a not uncommon migrant in parts of Illinois 
and Wisconsin, and a winter resident in southern Illinois. It is an 
occasional summer resident in northern Illinois and Wisconsin, and 
has been known to breed. 

Mr. E. W. Nelson writes: “‘Common during the migrations from 
May 8 to 20 and Sept. 20 to Oct. 15th. Have seen several speci- 
mens during the breeding season, and the last of May, 1875, as I was 
walking through a patch of weeds, a female started from a few feet 
in advance of me, while my attention was attracted in another di- 
rection and ran off with half-spread wings. It was shot and showed 
unmistakable signs of incubation, but a protracted search failed to 
reveal the nest. Specimens were taken in July, 1875, near Waukegan 
by Mr. Rice.”’ (Birds of N. E. Ill., 1876, p. rog.) 

Mr. Ridgway states: ‘“‘Instead of being the raré bird that it is 
commonly supposed to be, Lincoln’s Sparrow is at times almost as 
numerous as the Swamp Sparrow; and the fact that it associates 
freely with the latter species, which it closely resembles in habits 
and general appearance, may in a measure account for its supposed 
scarcity. In the southern part of the State a greater or less number 
usually pass the winter in company with M. georgiana, in the dense 
brushwood and rank dead herbage of swamps and marshes, in the 
bottom lands.’’ (Orn. of IIl., 1889, p. 285.) 

Mr. Frank M. Woodruff says: “‘A rare summer resident and a not 
uncommon spring and fall migrant. Mr. Geo. K. Cherrie obtained 
a young bird just out of the nest at Worth, Illinois, on June 30, 1896, 
and on July 16, 1896, Mr. Cherrie and Mr. J. Grafton Parker, Jr., 
obtained an adult and a nestling near Lake Calumet.’ (Birds of 
the Chicago Area, 1907, p. 143). 

Cook (Bird Migration Miss. Valley, 1888, p. 209) states: “‘ Breeds 
but sparingly in the United States. For a long time Racine, Wis., 
was the southernmost point at which it was known to nest, but 
recently nests have been found in northern Illinois.” ; 

In Wisconsin Dr. Hoy found it nesting near Racine (1852). 
Kumlien & Hollister write: ‘‘A somewhat irregularly distributed 
species, even during the migrations. Nowhere very abundant, but 
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occurs more plentifully than generally supposed. Mr. Clark calls it 
an irregular migrant in small numbers in Dunn County. Dr. Hoy 
did not consider it rare about Racine and stated that a few nested. 
Dr. Ogden reports it rather plenty at Milwaukee. A regular migrant 
at Lake Koshkonong, especially in spring and sometimes a summer 
resident, though no nests have been found. Appears to be rather rare 
at Delavan and not noted, as yet, except in spring.” (Birds of Wis- 
consin, 1903, p. IOI). 

The nest is on the ground, composed of grass and shreds of bark 
and occasionally lined with hair. The eggs are from 4 to 5, pale 
greenish or buff white, marked and spotted with rufous brown and 
lilac brown, and measure about .78 x .60 inches. 


269. Melospiza georgiana (LaTH.). 
SWAMP SPARROW. 


Distr.: Eastern North America, from the Plains to the Atlantic 
coast, south in winter to the Gulf of Mexico; breeds from Iowa, 
northern Illinois and Ohio northward to Athabaska and Labrador, 
accidental in Utah. 

Adult in summer: Crown, bright chestnut, becoming blackish 
on the forehead, usually with narrow black streaks and an irregular 
median line of ashy (these streaks occasionally absent), an ashy gray 
superciliary line and a dusky post-ocular stripe, a dusky maxillary 
streak often imperfect; nape with more or less ashy; back, streaked 
with black, buff, and rufous chestnut; primaries, secondaries and 
coverts, edged with chestnut rufous, giving a general rufous brown 
appearance to the wing when closed; throat and belly, whitish; breast, 
ashy; sides of body tinged with olive buff; tail, brown, narrowly 
edged with rufous brown on outer webs. 

Adult and immature in fall and winter: Similar, but differs in 
having the crown deep chestnut, heavily streaked with black, and 
the median line dull olive gray; nape showing scarcely any gray; 
breast and sides tinged with brown, especially on the flanks. 

Length, about 5.75; wing, 2.40; tail, 2.40; bill, .4o. 

The Swamp Sparrow is a common summer resident in Illinois and 
Wisconsin and a winter resident in southern Illinois. It arrives from 
the south late in March and leaves again in October. While not as 
often heard as that of many of our Sparrows, the song is sweet and 
musical. It has a delightful little trill, most often heard in the spring 
and occasionally a soft warble. 

The nest is built on the ground and is composed of dry grass and 
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shreds of bark. The eggs are 4 to 5, dull greenish white or bluish 
green, thickly and heavily marked with brown, and measure about 
e706 X .50 inches. 


Genus PASSERELLA Swainson, 


270. Passerella iliaca (MERR.). 
Fox SPARROW. 


Distr.: Eastern North America, from the Plains to the Atlantic 
coast, south in winter to Texas and the Gulf states, accidental in 
California; breeds chiefly north of the United States, from northern 
Manitoba to Alaska and from northern Maine to Labrador. 

Adult: General color above, rusty brown, mixed with gray, the 
back showing imperfect streaks of rusty; tad and tail coverts, rufous 
brown, the latter often with narrow 
pale edgings; under parts, white, 
more or less heavily and irregularly 
marked, except on the belly and 
crissum, with rusty brown; wings 
appear rufous brown when closed, 
caused by the slaty brown feathers 
being. heavily margined with that 
color; greater and middle wing 
coverts, more or less faintly tipped 
with white (absent in immature birds); upper mandible, dark; lower 
mandible, yellow, except at tip. 

Sexes similar. 

Length, about 7; wing, 3.45; tail, 3.10; bill, .43. 

The Fox Sparrow is common during the migrations in Illinois 
and Wisconsin and is a winter resident in southern Illinois. Fre- 
quents thickets and shrubbery, and 1s rather retiring in its habits. 
It has a charming song, perhaps, unsurpassed by any of our sparrows. 
Its loud, clear whistling notes, however, are so varied as to make 
any attempt at description unsatisfactory. 


Genus PIPILO Vieill. 
271. Pipilo erythrophthalmus (LINN.). 
TOWHEE. TOWHEE BUNTING. 


Distr.: ‘‘ Eastern United States and southern Canada, west to the 
Plains, breeding from the lower Mississippi Valley and Georgia north- 
ward; in winter from the middle districts southward.”’ (A. O. U.) 
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Adult male: Whole head, throat and back, black (occasionally 
the feathers of the back with narrow rufous brown edgings); belly. 


Towhee. 


white; sides of body and flanks, rufous chestnut; crissum, tawny 
brown; primaries and inner secondaries, black, marked with white 
on outer webs, forming a conspicuous white patch; tail, black, the 
three outer tail feathers, broadly tipped with white, the outer feather 
with about the terminal third of inner web, white, the white patch 
decreasing in size on the second and third; iris, red; bill, black. 

Adult female: General markings as in the male, but differs in 
having the head, throat, back, wings and tail, grayish brown, often 
with a faint tinge of olive. 

Very young birds in first plumage have the back and under parts 
streaked with dusky. 

Length, about 8; wing, 3.30; tail, 3.60; bill, .50. 

The Towhee Bunting is a common summer resident in Illinois 
and Wisconsin, frequenting the hedges and thickets, from April until 
October (earliest Chicago record, March 16). The characteristic note 
of this species is a loud, clear chee-we or che-wink. 

It breeds from the latter part of April until July. The nestvis 
built on or near the ground and is composed of leaves, strips and 
shreds of bark, etc., and lined with fine grass. The eggs are from 
3 to 5, white or pinkish white or buff white, speckled all over with 
brown, occasionally showing a few blotches at the larger end; size 
about .g5 x .71 inches. 
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272. Pipilo maculatus arcticus (SWAINSON). 
Arctic TOWHEE. 


Distr.: “Plains of the Platte, Upper Missouri, Yellowstone and 
Saskatchewan Rivers, west to the eastern slope of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, south in winter to Kansas, Colorado and Texas.”’ (A. O. U.) 

The Arctic Towhee resembles the common Towhee, P. erythroph- 
thalmus, but differs from it in having the upper plumage dull black 
(not clear black), tinged with olive on the rump, and the scapulars 
and interscapulars marked and streaked with white. The female has 
the upper plumage dusky brown, more or less tinged with olive and 
the forehead tinged with gray; feathers of the back (interscapulary 
region) edged with more or less white. 

Length, about 8.15; wing, 3.40; tail, 3.65; bill, .50. 

The Arctic Towhee is an accidental straggler in Illinois and Wis- 
consin. Ina foot-note in his Birds of Northeastern Illinois, p. r1o, 
Mr. Nelson states: ‘“‘Through Dr. Hoy I learn that two specimens of 
P. arcticus have been taken in Wisconsin, one near Milwaukee, where 
it is now preserved, and a second opposite Dubuque, Iowa. He 
has seen both specimens and is positive of their identity.”’ 

Another specimen is recorded by Mr. Frank M. Woodruff, who 
writes: “‘The only record that I have found of the taking of the 
Arctic Towhee within our limits is that of Mr. F. S. Dayton, who 
shot one of these birds in the woods west of North Evanston, Illinois, 
on October 24, 1898, near the same locality where he obtained speci- 
mens of /unco montanus three days before. The specimen is in the 
collection of the Chicago Academy of Sciences, having been donated 
by Mr. Dayton. It is the skin of atypical adult male.” (Birds of 
the Chicago Area, 1907, p. 144.) 

Kumlien & Hollister state: ‘““One specimen, an adult male, has 
been shot (by L. K.) in Jefferson County. This specimen was sent 
to Prof. Sundevall and the record can not be found at present. 
There was also a specimen —- formerly preserved in the old Wiscon- 
sin Natural History Society collection — which was taken near Mil- 
waukee about 1867 or 1868. One was noted by Dr. Hoy in a col- 
lection of birds at Dubuque, Iowa, which had been taken on the Wis- 
consin side of the river.’’ (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 102). 
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Genus CARDINALIS Bonap. 


273. Cardinalis cardinalis (LINN.). 


CARDINAL. CARDINAL GROSBEAK. 


Distr.: Eastern United States, from the Plains to the Gulf of 
Mexico and Atlantic coast, north to southern New York, southern 
Wisconsin and southern Minnesota; breeding throughout its range. 
Resident in Bermuda; accidental in Maine, New Brunswick and 
Colorado. 


Cardinal (male). 


Adult male: General plumage, bright red; head with elongated 
crown feathers forming a crest; throat and face, including area around 
the base of the bill, black; feathers of the back, tinged with olive 
gray; bill, red. 

Adult female and immature male: Crest, wings and tail, tinged 
with dull red; throat and face, dusky; back, ashy olive brown; 
under parts, pale buff, whitening on the belly; breast, more brownish 
and often tinged with red; under surface of wing, bright rosy red. 

Length, 8.50; wing, 3.60; tail, 4.25; bill, .60. 

The Cardinal is a very common permanent resident in southern 
Illinois, and a rather uncommon summer resident in northern II- 
linois and Wisconsin. 

Nelson considered it ‘“‘a rare and irregular summer resident”’ in 
northeastern Illinoisin 1876. Mr. Frank M. Woodruff writes: “Some 
years ago I found a nest of the Cardinal at River Forest, Llinois. 
Mr. O. M. Schantz informs me that in the year 1904 there were two 
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pairs nesting at Riverside, Illinois, and that they arrived in that 
locality on the 17th of April.’’ (Birds of the Chicago Area, 1907, p. 
145.) Mr. Otto C. Poling found it ‘“‘an abundant resident’’ in the 
vicinity of Quincy, Adams County, Illinois. (The Auk, 1890, p. 243). 

In Wisconsin it is rare. Dr. Hoy (1852) states that a few speci- 
mens formerly nested near Racine. Messrs. Kumlien.& Hollister 
(Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 102) record three specimens from the 
vicinity of Milwaukee and one or two others which they suppose 
might have been escaped cage birds. 

The nest is a comparatively small structure of rootlets, shreds 
of bark, etc., builtin alow tree or bush. The eggs are 3 or 4, variable 
in color, white or buff white or greenish white, marked, spotted and 
speckled with various shades of brown and lilac gray, and measure 
about 1x.74inches. There isa set of three eggs in the Field Museum 
collection, taken at Poland, Ohio, May tg, 1891. 


Genus ZAMELODIA Coues. 


274. Zamelodia ludoviciana (LINN.). 


ROSE-BREASTED GROSBEAK. 


Habia ludoviciana (LinNn.), A .O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 250. 

Distr.: Eastern North America, and southern Canada, west to 
Athabaska and Saskatchewan, south in winter to Central and north- 
ern South America; breeds from North Carolina, Ohio, Illinois and 
Nebraska northward. 

Adult male: Whole head, throat and back, black; breast and under 
wing coverts, brilliant rosy red, rest of under parts, white; wings, 


Rose-breasted Grosbeak (male). 
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wing coverts and tail, black, more or less marked with white; 
the primaries and outer tail feathers, heavily marked with white; 
rump, white; upper tail coverts, black, tipped with white; bill, 
brownish white. 

Adult female: Under wing, coverts, bright saffron-yellow; upper 
parts, grayish brown, streaked with dusky brown and more or less 
tinged with olive brown on the rump; crown and sides of head, dark 
grayish brown, a whitish streak in centre of crown and a white super- 
ciliary stripe; wings and tail, grayish brown; wing coverts, tipped 
with white; throat, breast and sides of body, tinged with pale buff 
and streaked with dusky; belly, whitish. 

Length, about 8; wing, 4; tail, 3; bill, .65. 

This beautiful species is a common summer resident in northern 
Illinois and Wisconsin, and occurs during migrations in southern 
Illinois. It is one of the most beautiful of our birds and of special 
value to the agriculturist as, besides other insects, it eats the potato 
beetle. The male is one of our most gifted songsters, its delight- 
ful warble being varied and very sweet. 

It breeds in May and June. ‘The nest is in bushes or low trees 
and is composed of rootlets and dry stalks of weeds, etc. The eggs 
are from 3 to 4, rarely 5, pale greenish blue or bluish green, marked 
and speckled with various shades of brown, and measure about .96 
x .67 inches. 


Genus GUIRACA Swainson. 


275. Guiraca cerulea (LINN.). 


BLUE GROSBEAK. 


Distr.: Eastern United States, southern Illinois, Nebraska and 
southern New Jersey to Florida and the Gulf states, south in winter 
to Cuba and eastern Mexico (Yucatan); breeds throughout its 
United States range. 

Adult male: General plumage, dark blue; chin and region about 
base of bill, black; wings and tail, blackish brown; middle and 
greater wing coverts, tipped with chestnut, forming wing bars. 
(In assuming adult plumage the feathers of the back are edged with 
chestnut, and the feathers of under parts narrowly edged with 
whitish). 

Adult female: Upper parts, brown, the head, clear brown, shading 
to grayish brown on the rump; under parts, buffy brown, palest on 
throat and belly; wing and tail, grayish brown, the greater and 
middle wing coverts, edged and tipped with tawny brown. 


ee 
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Immature males at first resemble the female, but later assume a 
mixed plumage of brown and blue. 

Length, 6.60; wing, 3.40; tail, 2.80; bill, .63. 

The Blue Grosbeak occurs in southern Illinois and is an accidental 
straggler in Wisconsin. Both Ridgway and Nelson state that it is 


Blue Grosbeak. 


a rare bird in Illinois, even in the southern half of the state, but give 
no definite records of its capture. W. W. Cooke says: “In its mi- 
gration it reaches southern Illinois and southern Nebraska.” (Bird 
Migration Miss. Valley, 1888, p. 218.) 

Kumlien & Hollister state: ‘‘A rare straggler in Wisconsin. 
Thure Kumlien captured a pair near Lake Koshkonong in June, 1860. 
It was also taken at least once by Dr. Hoy and there was also a 
Milwaukee specimen, which seems to have entirely disappeared.”’ 
(Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 102.) 


Genus PASSERINA Vieillot. 
276. Passerina cyanea (LINN.). 


Inp1IGoO BuNTING. INDIGO BIRD. 


Distr.: Eastern United States, from Kansas and Nebraska east- 
ward, north to Minnesota, Ontario and Quebec, and south in winter 
to Cuba and Central America to Panama; breeds from the Gulf 
states northward. 

Adult male: General plumage, blue; clear indigo-blue on head, 
throat and breast; lighter blue on back and with the blue of the 
flanks tinged with greenish; lores, black; wings and tail, blackish, 
more or less edged with greenish blue. 
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Adult female: Upper plumage, brown; under parts, grayish 
brown, indistinctly streaked with darker brown; throat, brownish 
white or whitish. 

Immature male: At first similar to the female, but later mixed 
blue and brown; the under parts mixed with whitish. 

Length, 5.50; wing, 2.70; tail, 2.20; bill, .38. 

A common summer resident in Illinois and Wisconsin, being es- 
pecially noticeable on account of the brilliant blue plumage of the male. 
It arrives from the south in May and re- 
mains until the latter part of September 
and sometimes later. 

The song is varied and sweet but not 
loud. Alexander Wilson in describing it, 
writes: ‘It mounts to the highest tops of 
a large tree and chants for half an hour at 
a time. Its song is not one continuous 
strain, but a repetition of short notes, 
commencing loud and rapid, and falling by almost imperceptible 
gradations for six or eight seconds, till they seem hardly articulate, 
as if the little minstrel was quite exhausted; and after a pause of 
half a minute or less, commences again as before * * * His usual 
note when alarmed by an approach to his nest, is a sharp chip, like 
that of striking two hard pebbles smartly together.”’. (Am. Orn., 
£577 spo i2O0.) 

The nest is in a bush, composed of grass, leaves and shreds of 
bark. The eggs are from 3 to 4, usually pale bluish white in color, 
but occasinally showing a few brown spots. Size, about .73 x .54 
inches. 

The Field Museum collection contains a series of sets of eggs 
taken in northern Illinois between June 4 and June 24. 


277. Passerina ciris (LINN.). 


PAINTED BuntTING. NONPAREIL. 


Distr.: South Atlantic and Gulf states to western Texas, north 
to North Carolina and casual or accidental to southern Illinois and 
Kansas; in winter south through Mexico and Central America to 
Panama. 

Adult male: Whole head (except throat) and sides of breast, 
indigo-blue; back and scapulars, golden green; throat and under 
parts, vermilion red; wings, dark fuscous brown, more or less glossed 
with green; tail, fuscous brown, faintly washed with red. 
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Adult female: Upper parts, olive green; under parts, pale green- 
ish yellow, without streaks; tail, dark brown, more or less edged with 
olive green. 

Immature males in early stages similar to the female, but later 
variegated with colors of the male. 

Beneth, 5.35; wing, 2.75; -tail, 2.25: bill} 40. 

The only record of the occurrence of this bird within our limits is 
that given by Prof. Ridgway, who states he observed a female bird 
of this species in Wabash County, Ill., June ro, 1871, ‘‘under cir- 
cumstances which allow of no doubt as to correct identification.” 
(Ora, ot Ill., 1889, p.. 302.) 


Genus SPIZA Bonap. 


278. Spiza americana (GMEL.). 
DICKCISSEL. BLACK-THROATED BUNTING. 


Distr.: “‘ Eastern United States to the Rocky Mountains, breeding 
from Texas north to Massachusetts, New York, southern Ontario, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and North Dakota; south in winter through 
Central America to northern South America; southwest in migra- 
tions to Arizona. Now rare or entirely absent east of the Alle- 
paamies.” (A. O. U.) 


Dickeissel. 

Adult male: Crown, olive yellow, shading to ashy on the nape; 
sides of head, ash gray; chin, white; throat, black, a yellow super- 
ciliary line and maxillary spot; breast and more or less of middle 
belly, yellow; back and rump, ashy brown, tinged with rufous and 
streaked with black on the interscapulary region; carpal joint, 
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edged with bright yellow; wings and tail, fuscous brown; middle 
and lesser wing coverts, bright chestnut, forming a chestnut “shoul- 
der’’ patch; belly and crissum, whitish; sides of body, washed with 
eray. 

Adult female: Similar to the male, but smaller and paler, and with- 
out the black patch on the throat; breast more or less streaked with 
blackish. 

Length, about 6.60; wing, 3.25; tail, 2.50; bill, .52. 

This species is a common summer resident in Illinois and Wis- 
consin, arriving from the south in May and breeding throughout 
both states. Wherever it occurs it makes its presence known, as it 
is a persistent songster. The notes are strong and clear and may be 
described as see-see, dick-cissel, cissel. Prof. Ridgway says: 

“The location of the nest varies much with locality, though 
probably not more than in the case of many other species. At 
Mount Carmel, all that I found were in clover fields, and built upon 
or very close to the ground. In Richland County they were almost 
invariably built in small clumps of coarse weeds, at a height of about 
a foot above the ground. In Wisconsin, however, according to Dr. 
Brewer (Hist. N. Am. B., Vol. II, p. 68), Dr. P. R. Hoy, of Racine, 
has never found a nest within one foot of the ground, some of them 
being as elevated as six feet. Of nineteen nests discovered by Dr. 
Hoy during one season, ‘ten were built in gooseberry bushes, four 
on thorn bushes, three among blackberry bushes, one on a raspberry 
bush, and one on a wild rose.’’”’ (Orn. of Ill., 1889, p. 304.) 

The nest is composed of leaves and grass, often in meadows and 
prairies and at times in bushes. The eggs are 4 to 5, pale blue in 
color, and measure about .80 x .60 inches. 

The Field Museum collection contains the following sets of eggs 
taken in northern Illinois and Wisconsin: 3 eggs, Joliet, Ill., May 26, 
1900; 1 egg, Joliet, Ill. May 28, 1906; 4 eggs, Joliet, II) James 
1905; 4 eggs, Columbus, Wisconsin, May 25, 1892. 


Fa mily TANGARIDA. | Tanager: 


The Tanagers number some 300 species, most of which are found 
in Central and South America. They are arboreal, frequenting 
wooded localities and are both frugivorus and insectivorous. Most 
of the males are highly colored. A single genus (Piranga) occurs 
in eastern North America, two species of which are found in Illinois, 


ee 
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and a third has been recorded from Wisconsin. As a rule they are 
fair, but not powerful, songsters. The nest is built in trees. 


Genus PIRANGA Vieill. 


279. Piranga ludoviciana (WILs.). 
LOUISIANA TANAGER. 


Distr.: Western United States, from western Texas, Kansas, and 
western Dakota to the Pacific coast, north to Ontario and British 
Columbia, south in winter to Guatemala; breeds from western Texas, 
New Mexico, and Arizona northward; accidental in Louisiana, Wis- 
consin, New York, Maine, etc. 

Adult male: Head and throat, red; nape, ramp, and under parts, 
yellow; wings and tail, blackish; back, black; greater and middle 
wing coverts, broadly tipped with yellow or yellowish. 


wey, 
= 


Louisiana Tanager. 


Adult female: Above, olive green, brightest on rump and top of 
head; under parts, olive yellow, palest on belly; under tail coverts, 
yellow; greater and middle wing coverts, tipped with yellowish white, 
forming wing bars. 

The wing bars will distinguish the female of this species from that 
of our other Tanagers. 

Length, about 7; wing, 3.50 to 3.85; tail, 2.90; bill, .60. 

The only records of the occurrence of this handsome Tanager, 


either in Illinois or Wisconsin, are the following by Messrs. Kumlien 
& Hollister: 
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“During the latter part of May, 1877, Thure Kumlien found this 
species nesting within a few rods of the Kumlien homestead in Jeffer- 
son County. Nest, eggs and parents were secured, and are now pre- 
served in the Museum of the State University at Madison. The nest 
was not especially different from that of P. erythromelas and was 
placed well out on a horizontal branch of a large white oak. This 
is without doubt the easternmost breeding record for the species, 
although stragglers are reported even from New England. A second 
male was procured the next June (1878); and in July, 1891, another, 
also an adult male, was shot in the same locality by L. Kumlien.” 
(Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 103.) 


280. Piranga erythromelas VIEILL. 
SCARLET TANAGER. 

Distr.: Eastern United States, from the Plains to the Atlantic 
coast, north to Quebec, Ontario, and Manitoba, south in winter to 
West Indies, Central America, and South America to Peru; breeds 
from Kentucky, southern Illinois, and southern Missouri northward. 

Adult male: General plumage, 
scarlet; wings and tail, black; under 
wing coverts, white. 

Adult female: Upper plumage, 
olive green; under parts, greenish 
yellow; wings and tail, grayish 
brown, faintly edged with greenish; 
no wing bars. 

Immature male: Resembles the 
female, but when changing shows irregular blotches of red and 
green. Adult male not infrequently shows abnormal coloring, such 
as a different shade of red or even orange. 

Length, 6.80; wing, 3.75; tail, 2.90; bill, .50. 

This beautiful species is a common summer resident in Lllinois 
and Wisconsin from about the first of May until September. The 
song somewhat resembles that of the Robin, but is more shrill. The 
male does not assume its full perfect red plumage until the spring of 
the third year. 

It breeds in May and June. The nest is on the limb of a tree, and 
is composed of grass, flower stems, etc. The eggs are 3 to 5, pale 
bluish or greenish, spotted and speckled with brown, and measure 
about .g2 x .66 inches. 

The Field Museum collection contains sets of eggs taken in north- 
ern Illinois between May 28'and June 14. 


Tet « 
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281. Piranga rubra (LINN.). 
SUMMER TANAGER. 


Distr.: “‘Eastern United States, to the Plains, north to southern 
New Jersey and southern Illinois, casually north to Massachusetts 
and Ontario, and accidentally to Nova Scotia. In winter, Cuba, 
eastern Mexico, Central America, and northern South America to 
Berm (A. O. U.) 

Adult male: General plumage, rich rose-red; wings and tail, 
fuscous brown, edged with rose-red; bill, pale. 

Adult female: Upper plumage, brownish olive; under parts, pale 
brownish orange; no wing bars; under wing coverts, dull buffy 
yellow. 

Reaeth, 7.25; wing, 3.80; tail, 3; bill, .53. 

The Summer Tanager is a common summer resident in southern 
Illinois, but is a rare summer resident in northern Illinois and Wis- 
consin. 

Kennicott states that about the middle of the last century it 
nested in Cook County. Prof. Ridgway found it common and breed- 
ing at Mt. Carmel, Ill. Mr. Nelson gives it as ‘‘A rare summer resi- 
dent”’ in northeastern Illinois. Mr. Frank M. Woodruff records a 
specimen seen by Mr. O. M. Schantz at Morton Park, Illinois, in 
April, 1904. (Birds of the Chicago Area, 1907, p. 147.) 

Kumlien & Hollister say: ‘Rare, but evidently a regular summer 
visitor in southern Wisconsin. It has been taken near Janesville 
by Mr. H. L. Skavlem; and near Albion, twice at least, by Thure 
Kumlien. In the Johnstown woods, between Milton and Johns- 
town, it appears to occur regularly every summer, we having seen it 
on a number of occasions, and taken specimens. Reported from 
Racine by Dr. Hoy, and two specimens taken near Milwaukee, were 
mounted by local taxidermists and were formerly in the old Natural 
History Society collection.’’ (Birds of Wisconsin; 1903, p. 204.) 
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Family) HIRUNDINIDA. Swallows. 


Some 85 or go species of Swallows are known from different parts 
of the world. They are insectivorous birds and therefore migratory. 
Being strong flyers, they are able to travel great distances with 
surprising swiftness. They usually assemble in large flocks just 
prior and during the migrations. The nesting habits vary with 
different species; some nest in holes in trees, others in banks, while 
still others build their nests on rafters in barns and outbuildings. 


Genus PROGNE Bote. 
282. Progne subis (LINN.). 


PURPLE MARTIN. 


Distr.: Breeds throughout whole of United States (except Cali- 
fornia) and northern Mexico, north to southern Quebec and south- 
ern Athabaska region; south in winter to Central America and north- 
ern South America. 

Adult male: Brilliant dark steel-blue; wings and tail, dark fus- 
cous, tinged with bluish; bill, black. 


Purple Martin. 


Adult female: Upper plumage, dark steel-blue; forehead, gray- 
ish; throat, breast, and sides, brownish gray, the feathers edged with 
whitish; middle of belly, white. 
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Young birds resemble the adult female. In changing to adult 
plumage the male shows irregular patches of steel-blue. 

Meneen,-7-50: wing, 5:75; Eail;.z:607 bill, 340. 

The Purple Martin is a common summer resident throughout 
Illinois and Wisconsin, arriving from the south in April. 

Breeds in May and June. The nest is in holes in trees or about 
houses or in boxes. The eggs are pure white, usually from 4 to 5 
in number, and measure about .98 x .72 inches. 


Genus PETROCHELIDON Cabanis. 


283. Petrochelidon lunifrons (Say). 
CLIFF SWALLOW. 


Disir.: Whole of North America, north to Ungava and Alaska, 
breeding throughout its North American range; south in winter to 
Mexico, Central and South America. 

Adult: Forehead white or brownish white; crown, back and a 
small patch on middle of lower throat and upper breast, dark steel- 
blue; chin, throat, and sides of the head, 
rufous chestnut; shorter upper tail cov- 
erts, dull rufous brown; breast and 
sides, grayish, tinged with rusty brown, 
whitening on the belly; under tail coverts, 
long, extending to within half an inch or 
less of end of tail feathers. 


Sexes similar. 

Length, 5.25; wing, 4.40; tail, 2.50; bill, .30. 

An abundant migrant and a common summer resident, arriving 
from the south in April or early in May and leaving again in Sep- 
tember. 

The nest is gourd-shaped, composed of mud and dry grass and 
attached underneath overhanging cliffs or the eaves of buildings. 
The eggs are 4 or 5 in number, pure white, and measure about .81 
X .54 inches. 
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Genus HIRUNDO Linn. 


284. Hirundo erythrogastra Bopp. 
BARN SWALLOW. 


Chelidon erythrogastra (Bodd.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 258. 

Distr.: Whole of North America, north to Ungava, Hudson Bay 
and Alaska, breeding throughout its North American range and in 
northern Mexico; south in winter throughout Central America, the 
West Indies, and a considerable portion of South America. 

Adult male: Tail, much forked; upper plumage, lustrous dark 
steel-blue; forehead and throat, rufous chestnut; rest of under parts, 


Barn Swallow. 


pale brown or buffy brown, varying in intensity; outer tail feathers, 
much elongated; tail, fuscous, tinged with blue, all but the central 
feathers with broad white spot on inner web. 

Adult female: Similar, but duller. 

Immature birds have the tail less forked, the outer tail feathers 
less elongated, the general plumage duller, and the upper parts 
tinged with brown. 

Length, 6 to 7.10 (varying according to length of tail); wing, 
AecG LO STO; tally 2-75 tO. 4.50;) bill) 30; 

The Barn Swallow is a common summer resident in Illinois and 
Wisconsin, from May until September, breeding throughout both states. 

The nest is cup-shaped, composed of mud and straw and lined 
with feathers. It is usually built on rafters of barns, or when away 
from buildings, attached to side or in crevices of a cliff or in caves. , 
The eggs are 3 to 5, white, spotted with various shades of brown and 
often pale lilac, and measure about .78 x .54 inches. 
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Genus IRIDOPROCNE Coues. 


285. Iridoprocne bicolor (VIEILL.). 


TREE SWALLOW. WHITE-BELLIED SWALLOW. 


Tachycineta bicolor (Vieill.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 258. 

Distr.: Whole of North America, north to Ungava, Hudson Bay, 
and Alaska, south in winter to Cuba and Central America; breeds 
from Alabama and Texas northward throughout its range. 

Adult male: Upper plumage, glossy greenish blue or steel-blue, 
showing a greenish gloss when held in the light; under parts, white; 


Tree Swallow. 


wings and tail, blackish, with faint greenish gloss; tail, slightly 
emarginate, the outer feathers being only 8 of an inch or less longer 
than the middle feathers. In fall plumage the inner secondaries 
are edged and tipped with white. 

Adult female: Similar, but duller. 

Young birds in first plumage on leaving the nest have the upper 
parts, including the wings and tail, slaty gray; under parts, white, 
more or less washed with ashy; feet, yellow. 

Length (adult), about 6; wing, 4.50 to 4.90; tail, 2.50; bill, .28. 

The Tree Swallow is a common summer resident throughout 
Illinois and Wisconsin from the latter part of April until September. 
Late in August they congregate in large flocks preparatory to the 
southern migration. 

The nest is usually in hollow trees, but sometimes in buildings 
or on the sides of a cliff. The eggs are from 4 to 6, pure white, and 

“measure about .75 x .54 inches. 
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Genus TACHYCINETA Cabanis. 
286. Tachycineta thalassina lepida (MEARNS). 
NORTHERN VIOLET-GREEN SWALLOW. 

Distr.: Western United States, from western Nebraska to the 
Pacific coast, north to Alaska and south to Central America in win- 
ter; breeds from Arizona, New Mexico, and northwestern Texas 
northward. 

Adult male: Upper parts, rich deep green, tinged with purple 
on the upper tail coverts; under parts, white; a patch of pure white 
on flanks, extending upon sides of rump. 

Adult female: Similar, but duller. 

Length; 4.75 to 5.50; wing, 4.50; tail;s:20; bill; 28s 

The Northern Violet-green Swallow must be considered an acci- 
dental straggler within our limits. According to Mr. F. M. Woodruff, 
a male bird of this species was taken by Mr. George Clingman at 
South Kenwood, Illinois, on May 4, 1897, (Birds of the Chicago 
Area FO07, P: 140). 

There is apparently no other record of its occurrence in Il]linois 
or Wisconsin, but it is known to breed in Nebraska, and has been 
taken in southeastern Dakota (Cooke) and in Minnesota (Hatch). 


Genus RIPARIA Forster. 


287. Riparia riparia (LINN.). 
BANK SWALLOW. 

Clivicola rtparza (Linn.), A. O U. Check List, 1895, p. 259. 

Distr.: Whole of North America, south in winter to Central 
America, the West Indies, and South America; breeds from the Gulf 
states, Texas, and Arizona north to northern Alaska, Melville Island, 
northern Labrador, and the far north. 

Adult: Upper plumage, grayish brown; a dusky spot in front of 
the eye; breast with a broad band of grayish brown; rest of under 
parts, white; a few very small feathers on the tarsus near base of 
hind toe. In fall plumage the secondaries are tipped with white. 

In some cases a few feathers on the middle breast below the 
pectoral band are grayish brown. 

Length,-about 5.10; wing;.4; tail, 2; bill) oes. 

This species may be distinguished from the Rough-winged Swal- 
low by the distinct breast band of grayish brown, the rest of the 
under parts being white. 


Bank Swallow. 

The Bank Swallow is a very common summer resident in I1linois 
and Wisconsin from May until about the first of September. 

The majority breed early in June. The nest is ina hole in the 
side of a steep bank. Where sand banks are available, they usually 
breed in colonies. The eggs are from 3 to 6, pure white, and measure 
about .69 x .48 inches. 


Genus STELGIDOPTERYX Baird. 
288. Stelgidopteryx serripennis (Avp.). 


ROUGH-WINGED SWALLOW. 

Distr.: Breeds throughout whole of United States (except por- 
tions of the extreme northern border), northern Mexico and south- 
ern British Columbia; south in winter to Mexico and Central America 
to Costa Rica. 

Special characters: Resembles the 
Bank Swallow, but has no distinct band 
on the breast, the under parts being 
brownish gray, gradually shading into 
white on the lower belly and under tail 
coverts. In the adult bird, the edge of 
the outer web of the outer primary is 
rough, the feathers being recurved and 
resembling a series of little hooks. 

Length, about 5.60; wing, 4.20; tail, 2.10; bill, .25. 

The Rough-winged Swallow is a common summer resident 
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throughout Illinois and southern Wisconsin from May until Septem- 
ber. In northeastern Illinois it breeds about Fox Lake, Joliet, and 
other localities. Often confused by the ordinary observer with the 
Bank Swallow. 

Breeds during the latter part of May and in June. The nest is 
usually ina hole in a bank, although at times in stone walls or under 
bridges. The eggs are from 3 to 6, pure white, and measure about 
72 X .S1 inches. 


Family BOMBYCILLIDA. Waxwings, etc. 


This small family contains but two genera and three species. 
Two of these, comprising the subfamily Ampeline or Waxwings, 
occur within our limits. They are gregarious during migrations and 
attract attention by their faint whistle, which appears to be their 
only note. Their food consists of fruit, berries and insects, and they 
build their nests in trees. 


Genus BOMBYCILLA Vieill. 
289. Bombycilla garrula (LINN.). 


BoHEMIAN WAXWING. 

Ambpelts garrulus Linn., A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 260. 

Distr.: Northern parts of northern hemisphere; south in winter 
to Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Kansas; breeds north of the United 
States from about the latitude of Hudson Bay northward. 

Adult: Crown with crest; chin, 
throat, and a narrow frontal streak 
extending backward through the 
eye, black; forehead tinged with 
rufous chestnut; general color 
above, rich grayish brown; grayish 
on the upper tail coverts; breast, 
grayish brown, shading to grayish 
on belly; under tail coverts, rufous 
chestnut; most of the primaries 
tipped with clear yellow or yellow- 
ish white on outer webs, and tipped 
with white on inner webs; secondaries with outer webs, tipped with 
white; primary coverts, tipped with white; tail, with terminal band 
of yellow; shafts of secondaries and sometimes tail feathers, with 


Bohemian Waxwing. 
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hard, red elongated tips, resembling bits of sealing-wax; while usually 
confined to the secondaries, these sometimes appear on some of the 
primaries or coverts. 

Immature birds show pale streaks. 

Sexes similar. 

bength, 7.50; wing, 4.50; tail, 3.50; bill, .38: 

This fine species is an irregular but occasionally a not uncommon 
winter visitant or resident as far south as northern Illinois and acci- 
dental in southern Illinois. 

Mr. E. W. Nelson states, “‘Arrives in December and sometimes 
remains until April. The winter of 1875-76 they were unusually 
numerous. In aletter dated March 16, 1876, Mr. Charles Douglass, 
of Waukegan, describes an immense flock of these birds which he 
observed the day previous, upon the lake shore near the town.” 
(Birds of N. E. Ill., 1876, p. 103.) Mr. Frank M. Woodruff writes: 
“On January 1, 1896, I obtained a fine pair at Lake Forest, Illinois, 
and saw about twenty more.’ Mr. John F. Ferry has also taken 
specimens in that locality. Prof. 5. A. Forbes procured a specimen 
in southern Illinois at Villa Ridge, Pulaski Co., on December 18, 
teu. Nutt. Orn. Club, Vol. V.; p: 118:). 

According to Mr. Butler (Birds of Indiana, 1897, p. 1002) they 
were numerous at Whiting, Lake Co., Indiana, on March 30, 1880, 
and ‘‘on December 4, 1880, Mr. R. A. Turtle shot thirty or forty 
specimens out of a large flock at Whiting, Indiana.” 

It is a regular winter visitant in Wisconsin and according to 
Kumlien & Hollister ““of much more regular occurrence from the 
central part of the state northward.”’ (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 106.) 


290. Bombycilla cedrorum VIEILL. 


CepAR WAXWING. 

Ampeltis cedrorum (Vieill.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 260. 

Distr.: Whole of the United States and north to Ontario, Quebec, 
and Athabaska, breeding from the Carolinas, Kentucky, Missouri 
and Kansas northward; south in winter to the West Indies and 
Central America to Costa Rica. 

Special characters: Much smaller than the Bohemian Waxwing; 
belly, tinged with yellow; under tail coverts, white. 

Adult: Head, with small crest; upper plumage, rich grayish 
brown, brightest on the head and shading into gray on the rump 
and upper tail coverts; a line of black across forehead at base of bill, 
extending backward in a stripe through the eye; throat and breast, 
grayish brown, shading into pale yellow on the belly; under tail 
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coverts, white; a short 

white line from base of 

under mandible and a 

very narrow white line 

separating the black fore- 
head from the grayish 
| brown crown; primaries, 
| slate-gray; tail, slate- 
gray, shading to blackish 
at the ends and tipped 
with yellow; shafts of se- 
condaries and sometimes 
tail feathers with hard, 
red, elongated tips re- 
sembling bits of sealing- 
wax; the location of 

these varies, as in B. 

garrula, and are some- 

times entirely lacking in 
apparently adult birds. 

Immature birds show 

more or less pale streaks, especially on the breast and sides of body. 

Length, 6.25 to 7.25; wing, 3.50 to 3.75; tail, 2.20; bill, .34. 

The Cedar Waxwing or Cedar Bird is a common summer resi- 
dent in Illinois and Wisconsin and a more or less common winter 
resident, varying in numbers according to the severity of the season. 
In the fall they are usually observed in flocks and their peculiar hiss- 
ing or ““wheezy”’ notes are unmistakable. 

It breeds from June until August. The nest is large, built in a 
tree and composed of twigs, shreds of bark, leaves, moss, etc. The 
eggs are from 3 to 5, pale bluish gray, spotted, and marked with dark 
brown and black, and measure about .88 x .61 inches. 


Cedar Waxwing. 
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Family LANIIDZ.  Shrikes. 


The Shrikes are a large family, containing some 200 species 
mostly exotic. Two species occur in Illinois and Wisconsin, both 
grayish birds with dark wings and tail, anda noticeable stripe through 
the eye. They are pugnacious and savage, preying upon animals 
as well as insects. They have the singular habit of impaling small 
birds and animals upon sharp twigs and thorns, and it is not uncom- 


Northern Shrike. 
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mon to find bushes ornamented in this manner with the bodies of 
their victims. The nest is a large rough structure, placed on a crotch 
or branch of some tree. 


Genus LANIUS Linn. 


291. Lanius borealis VIEILL. 
NORTHERN SHRIKE. BUTCHER BIRD. 


Distr.: Northern North America, breeding in the far north (Lab- 
rador, Ungava, Alaska, etc.); south in winter to southern Illinois, 
Kansas, Arizona, etc. 

Adult: Upper plumage, clear ash-gray, tinged with whitish on 
rump and scapulars; under parts, dull white, marked with numerous 
narrow wavy bars of dusky; a black stripe through the eye on sides 
of head, and a narrow white mark above the eye; primaries, blackish, 
with white band; tail, blackish, the four outer feathers, tipped with 
white, the outer feather having the terminal third and the entire 
outer web, white. 

Sexes similar. 

Immature: Markings similar to adult, but upper plumage, brown- 
ish gray; black streak on sides of head replaced by dusky. 

Length, 9.30 to 10.30; wing, 4.50; tail, 4.15; bill, .60. 

This species is a common winter resident in northern Illinois 
and Wisconsin, from the latter part of October until March; and 
casual or rare in southern Illinois. 

It is hawk-like in disposition and well deserves the name of 
Butcher Bird, as it delights in killing small birds and animals and 
impaling them upon thorns and sharp twigs. 


292. Lanius ludovicianus LINN. 


LOGGERHEAD SHRIKE. 


Distr.: Southern United States, from Texas eastward and north 
to Arkansas, Tennessee, and Illinois (replaced in the northern states 
by the Migrant Shrike). 

Special characters: Upper parts, slate-color; under parts, almost 
white, with no decided tinge of gray; bill, stout and large; tail, 
longer than the wing (carpus to tip). 

Adult: Upper plumage, slaty gray; a black stripe on sides of 
head through the eye and continuing in a very narrow black line 
across the forehead at base of bill; under parts, white, often faintly 
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Loggerhead Shrike. 


tinged with ashy; inner secondaries, black, tipped with white; pri- 
maries, fuscous brown, the bases, white; tail, blackish, the outer 
feathers with the ends largely white. 

Sexes similar. 

Immature birds have the under parts marked with wavy, dusky 
lines, as in L. borealis. 

Length, about 8.75; wing, about 3.80; tail, 3.90; bill, .5o. 

The Loggerhead Shrike is a summer resident in southern Illinois 
and perhaps farther north; but is replaced in northern Illinois and 
Wisconsin by the form, now recognized as a migrans. In a series 
of specimens from various localities in Indiana and Illinois, the 
majority are intermediate between /udovicianus and migrans; but 
three from southern Illinois may be referred to /udovivianus. 

Perched on a stump or a commanding branch, the Loggerhead 
watches for and swoops down upon his prey. Birds, beetles, grass- 
hoppers, or even small mice are killed and hung in his larder. 

It breeds in May and June. The nest is a large rough structure, 
composed of dry grass, small sticks, and feathers, built in a low tree 
or hedge. The eggs are from 4 to 6, dull white, thickly spotted and 
marked with brown and purplish gray, and measure about .98 x .74 
inches. 
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292a. Lanius ludovicianus migrans PALMER. 
‘ MIGRANT SHRIKE. 


Distr.: Eastern United States, north of South Carolina, Alabama, 
and Mississippi, and from Arkansas, Iowa, and Minnesota eastward 
to the coast. 

Special characters: Very similar to the Loggerhead Shrike, but 
supposed to differ in having the upper parts more bluish gray; under 
parts washed with slaty gray; bill, more slender; and tail, shorter 
than the wing (carpus to tip). 

A common summer resident in Illinois and Wisconsin. Inter- 
mediates occur between /udovicianus and migrans which might be 
referred to either form. The majority arrive in northern Illinois 
late in March or early in April (earliest Chicago record, March 8). 

Kumlien and Hollister state that it is “‘Not as common north of 
the central part of the state as south of it, except toward the north- 
west, where it appears to be found more or less to the extreme north 
portion.’”’ (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 107.) 

Habits, nest, and eggs are similar to those of the Loggerhead 
Shrike. 

The Field Museum collection contains the following sets of eggs 
from northern Illinois: 4 eggs, Chicago, April 26; 6 eggs, Joliet, 
May 3; 5 eggs, Joliet, May 11; 2 eggs, Joliet, May 11; 6 eggs, Joliet, 
May 26; also a set of eggs taken at Grinnell, Iowa, June ra. 


EEE 
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Family VIREONIDE.  Vireos. 


The Vireos number about 60 species confined to the Americas 
and adjacent islands. They are insectivorous birds, usually dull 
colored, inhabiting woodland and shrubbery, and build their nests 
in trees or bushes. The song is a pleasing warble. 


ANALYSIS OF THE SPECIES. 


A. Wing without bars. 
Throat and under parts, more or less pale yellow; first primary, not short, 
at least as long as fifth. 
PHILADELPHIA VIREO. 


Throat, breast, and belly, not yellow; crown nearly same color as back; 


first primary, spurious; less than an inch long. 
WARBLING VIREO. 


Throat, breast, and belly, not yellow; sides of body, olive green; crown 
very different from back; a blackish streak on sides of crown, and a whitish 
streak over eye, first primary,about as long as fifth. 

‘ RED-EYED VIREO. 


B. Wing with white or whitish bars. 
(Formed by coverts being tipped with white or yellowish white.) 
Kye ring, yellow’; throat and breast, yellow; rump, grayish. 
YELLOW-THROATED VIREO. 


Eye ring, yellow; a spot in front of eye, yellow; throat, white or buffy 


white; sides of body, yellow or greenish yellow. 
WHITE-EYED VIREO. 


Eye ring, white; crown and sides of head, slaty or plumbeous; wing, over 


2.50 inches long, first primary very short. 
BLUE-HEADED VIREO. 


Eye ring, white or whitish, sometimes indistinct; wing, under 2.50 inches 
long; first primary, small, about half as long as third; wing bar, narrow. 
BELL’s VIREO. 


Philadelphia Vireo. Blue-headed Vireo. 
(Showing long first primary.) (Showing short first primary.) 
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Genus VIREOSYLVA Bonap. 


293. Vireosylva olivacea (LINN.). 
RED-EYED VIREO. 


Vireo olivaceus (Linn.), A .O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 263. 

Distr.: North America, from Colorado, Utah, western British 
Columbia and Northwest Territory, eastward to the Atlantic coast; 
breeds throughout its North American range; south in winter to 
northern South America. 


Adult: Crown, gray, bordered by a black line; a whitish stripe 
over the eye and a dusky stripe through the eye; back, olive green; 
sides, olive green, rest of‘under parts, white; wings and tail, slaty 
brown, edged with greenish; iris, red. 

Sexes similar. 

Length, about 6: wing, 3.e55<tail, 2.15; bill; ogo; 
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Red-eyed Vireo. 


A common summer resident throughout Illinois and Wisconsin 
from May until October. 

It breeds in May and June. The nest is a pensile structure, 
finely made of shreds of bark, vegetable fiber, and plant down, and 
is attached to a branch of a tree. The eggs are 3 to 4, white, 


ee ee 
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with a few scattered spots of black or dark brown, and measure about 
.82 x .56 inches. : 

The song of the Red-eyed Vireo is a melodious‘and often-repeated 
warble. 


294. Vireosylva philadelphica Cass. 
PHILADELPHIA VIREO. 


Vireo philadelphicus (Cass.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 263. 

Distr.: United States and British Provinces, from Kansas, the 
Dakotas, and Athabaska eastward, breeding from the northern edge 
of the United States northward and occasionally farther south. 

Adults: Upper parts, grayish olive, the crown, slightly grayer 
than back; a pale line over the eye; wings and tail, slaty brown, 
faintly edged with olive green; under parts, pale greenish yellow; 
chin and belly, often whitish; first primary as long or longer than 
fifth. 

Sexes similar. 

Reneth, 4.70; wing, 2.55; tail, 2; bill, .36. 

A rather common migrant in Illinois and Wisconsin, but owing 
to its plain colors often overlooked. It has not as yet been found 
nesting within our limits, but may do so in northern Wisconsin and 
perhaps farther south. 

Mr. E. W. Nelson found it abundant in the vicinity of Waukegan. 
He says: “‘They were so numerous near Waukegan about the twen- 
tieth of May, 1876, that a dozen specimens might have been obtained 
in an hour. The first of July, 1874, I found two pairs of these birds 
in a dense thicket bordering Mazon Creek about 60 miles south of 
Chicago. Upon my approach the birds showed great anxiety, utter- 
ing a short, complaining cry and coming within a few feet of me. 
That they had young in the vicinity I was sure, but owing to the 
character of the covert they were not found.” (Birds of N. E. IIL, 
Eo7O, Pp. 102.) 


295. Vireosylva gilva (VIEILL.). 
WARBLING VIREO. 


Vireo gilvus (Vieill.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 264. 

Distr.: United States and British Provinces east of the Rocky 
Mountains, from Kansas, Wyoming, Montana, and Saskatchewan 
eastward to the Atlantic coast, breeding throughout its range, except 
in southern Florida. 

Adult: Upper parts, ash-gray, faintly tinged with olive; no white 
bars on wings; throat, whitish; rest of under parts, whitish, faintly 
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tinged with pale olive yellow, more especially on the sides; wings 
and tail, slaty brown, more or less faintly edged with olive; first pri- 
mary, very short, less than an inch long. 

Sexes similar. 

Length, 5.60; wing, 2.90; tail, 2.20; bill, .4o. 

The Warbling Vireo is a common summer resident in suitable 
localities in Illinois and Wisconsin, arriving in May and leaving for 
the south in September. The song somewhat resembles that of the 
Red-eyed Vireo but is sweeter and not so loud. 

The nest is pensile, usually attached to a forked branch of a tree. 
The eggs are 3 to 4, pure white, with a few scattered spots of black 
and brown chiefly at the larger end, and measure about .75 x .54 
inches. 


Genus LANIVIREO Baird. 


296. Lanivireo flavifrons (VIEILL.). 
YELLOW-THROATED VIREO. 


Vireo flavifrons Vieill., A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 264. 

Distr.: Breeds in United States and southern British Provinces, 
from Texas, Kansas, the Dakotas, north to southern Manitoba, and 
eastward to the Atlantic coast; south in winter to Cuba, Mexico, 
Central America, and Colombia, S. A. 

Adult: Wing coverts, tipped with white, forming wing bars; 
upper parts, olive green, shading to grayish on the rump; eye ring, 
yellow or yellowish; throat and breast, yellow; belly, white; inner 
secondaries, edged with white. 

Sexes similar. 

Length, 5.80; wing, 3; tail, 2; bill, .38. 

A common migrant and not uncommon summer resident in 
wooded districts in Illinois and Wisconsin, although apparently rather 
rare in the vicinity of Chicago. It arrives from the south late in 
April, and the majority have gone by October 1. 

Mr. Frank M. Woodruff records a nest and eggs of this species 
taken June 8, 1885, in Lake County, Illinois, by Mr. B. T. Gault. 

The nest is attached to the branch of a tree, usually in woods, and 
is composed of grass, lichens, shreds of bark, and plant fibers. The | 
eggs are three or four, pure white, with a few scattered spots of black 
and brown, chiefly at the larger end. Size, about .80 x .59 inches. 
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297. Lanivireo solitarius (WILs.). 


BLUE-HEADED VIREO. 


Vireo solitarius (Wils.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 264. 

Disir.: United States and British Provinces east of the Rocky 
Mountains, south in winter to Cuba and Central America; breeds 
from southern New England, Wisconsin, and Minnesota northward. 

Adult: Crown and sides of head, slaty or plumbeous; eye ring, 
white; back and rump, olive green; throat, breast,and middle of 
belly, white; sides of body, olive, 
shading into olive yellow on flanks; 
greater and middle wing coverts, 
tipped with white, forming wing 
bars; inner secondaries, edged with 
white; first primary, very short and 
small, less than 34 inch long; tail 
feathers, more or less edged with 
white. Sexes similar. 

Length, 5.50% “wing, 2-95; tail, 
2.285 ball, 3% 

The Blue-headed Vireo is a common migrant in Illinois in May 
and September and a more or less common summer resident in 
Wisconsin. The song is a melodious warble, somewhat similar but 
softer than that of the Red-eyed Vireo. 

Kumlien and Hollister say: ‘‘A common migrant in May and Sep- 
tember and a regular summer resident in limited numbers. Dr. 
Hoy reported it as nesting at Racine and we have noted it as a sum- 
mer resident at Madison, Two Rivers, Milwaukee, and Jefferson. 
We have, however, found but one nest (Bark River woods, Jefferson 
County) and this contained young almost able to fly.”” (Birds of Wis- 
consin, 1903, p. 108.) 

The nest is built in the lower branches of a small tree or in large 
bushes. The eggs are 3 or 4, pure white, with a few scattered spots 
of black and brown, chiefly at the larger end, and measure about 
-79 X .55 inches. 
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Genus VIREO Vieill. 


298. Vireo griseus (BODDAERT). 


WHITE-EYED VIREO. 
Vireo noveboracensis (Gmel.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 266. 
Distr.: United States east of the Rocky Mountains, south in 
winter to Cuba and Mexico; breeds throughout its United States 
range. 
Adult: Upper plumage, including rump, olive green, more or less 
tinged with gray; forehead, yellowish green; a line from eye to nos- 


tril and aring around the eye, clear 
yellow; wings with bars formed by 
the greater and middle wing coverts 
being tipped with yellowish white; 
wings and tail, fuscous brown, edged 
with olive green; first primary, very 
short, less than an inch long; throat 
and belly, whitish; breast and sides of body, greenish yellow; iris, 
whitish. 


Sexes similar. 

Length, 5.20; wing, 2.45; tail, 2; bill, .38. 

The White-eyed Vireo is a very common summer resident in 
southern Illinois, but of only casual occurrence in northern IIlinois, 
and a rare summer resident in southern Wisconsin. 

Mr. E. W. Nelson gives it as a rather rare summer resident in 
northeastern Illinois. Mr. Frank M. Woodruff considers it a rare 
bird in the ‘“‘Chicago Area”’ and records a specimen taken by Mr. 
B. T. Gault at Glen Ellyn, May 24, 1898. Prof. Ridgway found 
it ‘‘an abundant species in suitable localities’? in southern Illinois, 
and Mr. John F. Ferry found it common in the vicinity of Henry, 
Marshall Co., Illinois. It has been found breeding at Fairbury, 
Livingston Co., Illinois. (Mundt, Orn. and Odl., Vol. VIII, 1883, 
p.1ro.) And there is an egg in the Thomas H. Douglass collection at 
Waukegan, Lake Co., Illinois, labeled as having been collected by 
him in that locality, May 13, 1875. 
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Messrs. Kumlien and Hollister consider it ‘‘ A rare summer resident 
in southern Wisconsin.’ (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 108.) 

The nest is pensile, usually suspended from the fork of a branch 
in bushes or low trees. The eggs are 3 or 4, white with a few scat- 
tered spots of black and brown chiefly at the larger end, and measure 
about .75 X .54 inches. 


299. Vireo bellii Aup. 
BELL’S VIREO. 

Distr.: “‘ Upper Mississippi Valley and Great Plains, from Dakota, 
Minnesota, Illinois, and western Indiana, southwestward to Mexico.”’ 
CArOs U-_). 

Adult: Size, small; back and rump, olive green; crown, olive, tinged 
with ashy, but slightly different from the color of the back; under 


Bell's Vireo. 


parts, pale greenish yellow, deepest on the sides and flanks, and shad- 
ing to whitish on the chin and middle of the belly; inner quills, with 
pale edges; first primary, about half as long as second; greater and 
middle wing coverts, narrowly edged with whitish, forming incon- 
spicuous wing bands, one of which is at times hardly noticeable. 

Sexes similar. 

Reaeth, 4.75; ~wing; 2.20; tail, 1.90; bill; .36. 

Bell’s Vireo is anot uncommon summer resident in Illinois. Both 
Prof. Ridgway and Mr. Nelson record specimens taken on Fox Prairie, 
Richland Co., Illinois. 

Mr. H. S. Swarth found it not uncommon and breeding near 
Joliet, Illinois, in June, 1906. Several nests were taken, one con- 
taining four eggs. Mr. Isaac E. Hess informs me he found a nest with 
four eggs on July 4, 1899, near Philo, Champaign Co., Illinois. Mr. 
E. W. Nelson procured a specimen near Chicago, June 25, 1875, 
and the same year Mr. H. K. Coale obtained a specimen, which 
had been shot by a boy in Chicago. 
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There are apparently no satisfactory records of its occurrence 
in Wisconsin. Messrs. Kumlien and Hollister say (Birds of Wiscon- 
sin, 1903, p. 133): ‘‘This bird has been taken within a few miles of 
the Wisconsin line in Illinois, and near Chicago, by Nelson. Al- 
though it has been credited to the fauna of Wisconsin the proof is 
still lacking. A specimen sent to us for the purpose of verifying the 
record proved to be V. noveboracensis. In the early forties Thure 
Kumlien procured specimens of a vireo which he called belli, of which 
he had no description, simply to distinguish it from giluus. This led 
to some confusion with Lawrence, Baird, and others who had not 
seen the specimens. The bird referred to was later described by 
Cassin as V. philadelphicus.”’ 

The nest is a pensile structure, composed of plant fibers, grass, 
and shreds of bark finely interwoven and attached to the fork of a 
branch in bushes or low trees. The eggs are 5 or 6, white, marked 
with a few scattered spots of black and brown, chiefly at the larger 
end, and measure about .67 x .49 inches. 

The Field Museum collection contains two nests and sets of eggs 
of this species taken by Mr. Swarth, June 16 and 26. 


Family MNIOTILTIDZ. Wood Warblers. 


The Mniotiltide or Wood Warblers are an American family, 
numbering upwards of 100 species, about 70 of which occur in North 
America. They frequent woodland and shrubbery and are strictly 
insectivorous. During migrations they at times assemble in large 
flocks, several species being often represented. The song is sweet, 
but not loud, varying with different species. 


Genus MNIOTILTA Vieill. 


300. Mniotilta varia (LINN.). 
BLACK AND WHITE WARBLER. 


Distr.: United States and British Provinces east of the Rocky 
Mountains; breeds from North Carolina, Illinois, and Kansas north 
to Quebec, Athabaska, and the Mackenzie region. 

Adult male: General plumage, black and white; back, black, 
streaked with white; crown, black, with a white stripe through the 
centre and another over the eye; under parts, white, heavily streaked 
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with black except on middle of the belly; greater and middle wing 
coverts, broadly tipped with white, forming two conspicuous wing 
bands; wings, fuscous brown, the in- 
ner secondaries edged with white; 
middle tail feathers, blackish, edged 
with gray; outer tail feathers, broadly 
marked with white on terminal por- 
tion of inner webs. 

Adult female: Similar, but paler 
and with sides more or less tinged 
with buffy brown. 

Length, 5.20; wing, 2.65; tail, 
EOS: DilljAc: 

The Black and White Warbler is 
very common during the migrations 
in Illinois and Wisconsin, and a summer resident in the latter 
state, and may often be seen climbing about the trunks of trees 
much in the manner of aCreeper. It is possible it may occasionally 
nest in northern Illinois, but I find no record of its having done so, 
although Mr. E. W. Nelson, in his Birds of Northeastern Illinois, 
gives it as ‘“‘not an uncommon summer resident.” 

' Regarding its occurrence in Wisconsin, Messrs. Kumlien and Hollis- 
ter say (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 109): ““An abundant migrant, and 


tolerably common summer resident. This species is one of the first 
of the warblers to arrive, appearing in the southern part of the state 
with the myrtle and palm warblers during the latter part of April. 
It is common from then until close of the breeding season, when its 
numbers are greatly diminished. On the southern migration it 
begins to increase in numbers in August and is again abundant until 
October.” 

The nest is on the ground and carefully hidden. The eggs are 
3 to 5, cream white, spotted and speckled with brown, chiefly around 
the larger end, and measure about .67x.56 inches. The song of 
this species is a penetrating but rather faint, see, see, see, see. 
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Genus PROTONOTARIA Baird. 


301. Protonotaria citrea (Bopp.). 
PROTHONOTARY WARBLER. 


Distr.: Eastern United States, from Kansas and Nebraska to 
the Atlantic coast, north to southern Michigan and southern Wis- 
consin; breeding throughout its United States range, except in south- 
ern Florida; south in winter to Yucatan, Central America, and north- 
ern South America. 

Adult male: Crown, olive yellow, shading to yellow on forehead; 
back, yellowish olive, shading to slaty gray on the rump; under 
parts, clear orange yellow; primaries, 
fuscous brown, the outer webs nar- 
rowly edged with slaty gray, inner 
webs, edged with white; greater por- 
tion of inner webs of tail feathers (ex- 
cept the middle ones) white, tipped 
with blackish; outer webs, dark; un- 
der tail coverts, mostly white. 

Adult female: Similar, but the 
yellow markings paler. 

Length, 5.40; wing, 2.80; tail, 1.90; bill, .50. 

A common summer resident in Illinois south of the Kankakee 
River and of irregular occurrence as far north as southern Wisconsin. 
Mr. Isaac E. Hess informs me he has found this species nesting 
commonly in Piatt Co., Illinois, and abundantly along the Illinois 
River in Putnam Co. 

Grundtvig records it as far north as Shiocton, Outagamie County 
(Trans. Wis. Acad. Sci. Arts & Let., Vol. X, p. 140). Messrs) Baga 
lien and Hollister say: ‘In suitable localities in the southern and 
western parts of the state the prothonotary warbler is not a rare 
summer resident.” 

Breeds in May and June. The nest is of moss, usually in a hole 
in a dead tree or stump. The eggs are 3 to 6, white or faintly buff, 
irregularly marked with various shades of brown, and measure about 
.69 X .55 inches. 

The Field Museum collection contains a set of 6 eggs taken at 
Lima, Ill., May 22, 1889, and another of 4 eggs taken at English Lake, 
Lake Co., Indiana, June 30, 1907. 
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Genus HELINAIA Audubon. 


302. Helinaia swainsonii Aub. 
SWAINSON’S WARBLER. 


Distr.: Southeastern United States, from eastern Texas and 
Arkansas to the Atlantic coast, north to southern Indiana, breeding 
throughout its United States range, except in southern Florida; 
south in winter to southern Florida, Cuba, Jamaica, and eastern 
Mexico (Vera Cruz). 

Adult: Upper plumage, dark olive brown; crown and wings, 
tinged with cinnamon-brown; tail, dark olive brown, without any 
white marking; a dull yellowish 
white stripe over the eye; under 
parts, yellowish white, tinged with 
brownish olive on the sides; bill, pale 
brown. 

Sexes similar. 

Length, 5.25; wing, 2.60; tail, 2; 
bill, .50. 

It is doubtful if this species has ever actually been taken in 
Illinois, although it undoubtedly occurs in the southern portion of the 
state. Mr. Ridgway in his Notes on Birds observed at Mt. Carmel, 
southern Illinois, in the spring of 1878 (Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, 1878, 
p. 163) states: ‘“‘In the cyprus swamp a bird was several times no- 
ticed by Mr. Brewster and myself, which we both agreed must be 
this species. It was well seen on several occasions and its song 
heard, while one specimen was shot, but unfortunately could not be 
found.’’ Inthe synonomy of his Birds of North and Middle America 
(1902, p. 438) he refers to this record as from “‘ Knox Co., Indiana,”’ 
from which it would appear that the birds were observed on the 
Indiana side of the Wabash River. 

Mr. Otto Widmann gives Swainson’s Warbler as a summer resi- 
dent in southeast Missouri (Birds of Missouri, 1907, p. 214). 

Mr. Alfred O. Gross records having seen a Swainson’s Warbler 
near Du Quoin, Perry County, Lllinois, on June 17, 1907. (The 
Auk, Vol. XXV, 1908, p. 225.) 
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Genus HELMITHEROS Rafinesque. 


303. Helmitheros vermivorus (GMEL.). 
WoORM-EATING WARBLER. 


Distr.:. Eastern United States, west to Nebraska and Texas and 
north to southern New England, Indiana, Illinois, and Nebraska; 
breeds throughout its United States range; south in winter to the 
Bahamas, Cuba, Jamaica, Central America, and northern South 
America. 

Adult: Crown, black, divided in centre by a broad tawny buff 
stripe; a tawny buff stripe over the eye and a black stripe through 
the eye; back and tail, olive 
green; primaries, fuscous, edged 
with olive green; no wing bars; 
under parts, buffy; whitish or 
buffy white on belly and throat. 

Sexes similar. 

Length, 5§.50; wit, See, 
tail; o; bill eae: 

The Worm-eating Warbler 
is a common summer resident 
in southern Illinois and rare in 
northern Illinois and southern 
Wisconsin. Mr. E. W. Nelson procured a specimen at Waukegan on 
May 21, 1876, and Mr. R. W. Chaney informs me he observed an 
adult male in Jackson Park, Chicago, on May 11, 1908. 

Dr. Hoy states (Racine, 1852): ‘“A few nest in this section.” 
Regarding this statement Messrs. Kumlien and Hollister say: “As we 
remember it, he (Dr. Hoy) procured but three specimens in all, and 
knowing it to be a southern species supposed, of course, that it bred, 
if it occurred there at all.’ Thure Kumlien procured two speci- 
mens at Lake Koshkonong. (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 109.) 

It breeds commonly in: southern Illinois. The nest is on the 
ground among dead leaves and is composed of fern stems, shreds of 
bark, and leaves. . The eggs are 3 to 5, cream white, finely speckled 
chiefly at the larger end with brown, and measure about .69 x .51 


inches. 
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Genus VERMIVORA Swainson. 


304. Vermivora pinus (Linn.). 
BLUE-WINGED WARBLER. 


Helminthophila pinus (Linn.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 270. 

Distr.: Eastern United States, from Kansas, Nebraska, and South 
Dakota eastward and south from southern New England, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota; ranges in winter to Central America and northern 
South America (Colombia); breeds from Georgia, Tennessee, and 
Oklahoma northward. 

Adult male: Crown and under parts, bright yellow; under tail 
coverts, whitish; back and rump, clear olive green; a black line 
through the eye; primaries, fuscous brown, 
edged with grayish on outer webs and dull 
white on inner webs; greater and middle 
wing coverts, edged with white, forming 
wing bars; tail, brownish gray, the inner 
webs of the two outer tail feathers, mostly 


SSS 


— white. 


Adult female: Similar, but paler and the yellow crown patch 
smaller. 

Bensth, 4.75; wing, 2.45; tail, 2; bill, .42. 

This species is a rather common summer resident in southern 
Illinois and a casual summer resident in northern Illinois; rare in 
southern Wisconsin. 

Mr. Ridgway found it breeding at Mt: Carmel, Ill., and Mr. E. 
W. Nelson in his Birds of N. E. Illinois, gives it as an ‘‘abundant 
migrant,’ which is not the case at the present time. Mr. Frank M. 
Woodruff gives half a dozen records of its occurrence in northeastern 
Illinois (Birds of the Chicago Area, 1907, p. 157), and Messrs. Kumlien 
and Hollister give eight records for southern Wisconsin, including a 
female with nest and eggs taken near Delavan, May 22, 1899 (Birds of 
Wisconsin, 1903, p. 100). 

The nest is usually on the ground and is composed of leaves and 
shreds of bark. The eggs are 5 or 6, pure white, finely and rather 
irregularly speckled with brown chiefly at the larger end, and measure 
about .60 x .49 inches. 
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305. Vermivora chrysoptera (LINN.). 


GOLDEN-WINGED WARBLER. 


Helminthophila chrysoptera (Linn.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, 
Dp. 270. 

Distr.: Eastern United States, north to southern New England, 
southern Ontario, and southern Manitoba, and west to Dakota, Ne- 
braska, and Kansas; breeds from New Jersey and northern Indiana 
northward; south in winter to Central America and northern South 
America. 

Adult male: Crown, yellow; rest of upper plumage, bluish gray, 
more or less tinged with olive green; greater and middle wing coverts, 
broadly tipped with yellow, forming a conspicuous yellow wing patch; 
a broad stripe on side of head and a patch on the chin; throat and 
breast, black; a narrow white superciliary stripe bordering the yellow 
crown; a white stripe on side of throat; rest of under parts, white, 
shading to ashy on the sides; three lateral tail feathers with large 
white spaces on inner webs. 

Adult female: Similar, but duller, yellow of the crown mixed with 
olive and the black patches on sides of head and throat replaced by 
dusky gray. 

Lenethes, wing, 2:45; ‘tail, 2; bill, -38. 

The Golden-winged Warbler is a rather common migrant and a 
more or less common summer resident in parts of Illinois and Wis- 
consin. Prof. Ridgway states he found it breeding on the southern 
edge of Calhoun Prairie in Richland County, Illinois, in June, 1885, 
and that Mr. H. K. Coale found it common and breeding on May 11, 
1884, in the woods on the Kankakee River in Stark County, Indiana 
(Orn. of Illinois, 1889, p. 126). 

Messrs. Kumlien and Hollister state (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, 
p. 111): ‘‘This superb warbler is a-regular, though rather rare, mi- 
grant and a summer resident from the southern part of the state 
northward. Dr. Hoy took several nests at Racine and T. Kumlien 
procured fledglings in Jefferson County. Grundtvig found it common, 
in fact, ‘extremely numerous’ in Outagamie County in 1882-3. He 
found it a common summer resident, but did not find a nest. Re- 
corded by Willard as breeding in Brown County, and by Mr. J. N. 
Clark from Dunn County. We have found it more common along 
Lake Michigan than elsewhere and a rather common breeder at Two 
Rivers in 1881. It is a regular summer resident in Jefferson County, 
but as elsewhere is restricted to favorite localities.”’ 

The nest is on or near the ground, composed of leaves, plant fiber, 
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shreds of bark, etc. The eggs are from 4 to 6, white, finely speckled 
with brown chiefly at the larger end, and measure about .63 x .52 
inches. 


306. Vermivora rubricapilla (WILs.). 
NASHVILLE WARBLER. 

Helminthophila ruficapilla (Wils.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 
OE. 

Distr.: United States and British Provinces east of the Rocky 
Mountains; breeds from about the latitude of Nebraska and Penn- 
sylvania northward to northern Quebec and Athabaska. 

Adult male in summer: Crown and sides of head, ashy gray, with 
a partially concealed chestnut patch on the crown; back and rump, 
yellowish olive or light olive green, brightest on upper tail coverts; 
under parts, including under tail coverts, yellow, shaded with olive 
on the sides; wings and tail, fuscous brown, edged with olive green. 

Adult female in summer: Similar, but paler, the crown patch 
smaller, and the middle of the belly more or less whitish. 

Immature birds usually lack the chestnut crown patch. 

Length, 4.65; wing, 2.45; tail, 1.90; bill, .36. 

A common migrant in Illinois and Wisconsin and a more or less 
common summer resident in the latter state. The song somewhat 
resembles that of the Yellow Warbler. 

Regarding its nesting in Wisconsin, Kumlien and Hollister say: 
“ The Nashville Warbler nests regularly in different parts of the state. 
We have nesting records at different times in Walworth County, at 
Lake Koshkonong, Dunn County, and northward. It is an espe- 
cially common migrant along Rock River Valley. A favorite nesting 
site seems to be in tamarack swamps, the nest being placed on sphag- 
rum, or reindeer moss.”’ (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 111.) 

The nest is on the ground and is composed of fine rootlets, moss, 
and grass. The eggs are 4 or 5, pure white, finely speckled with 
brown chiefly at the larger end, and measure about .60 x .47 inches. 


307. Vermivora celata (Say). 
ORANGE-CROWNED WARBLER. 


Helminthophila celata (Say), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 272. 

Distr.: Greater portion of North America, breeding in the west- 
ern portion from New Mexico and Utah northward to the Mackenzie 
region and northern Alaska; rare east of the Alleghany Mountains 
north of Virginia; winters in the south Atlantic and Gulf states 
and Mexico. 
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Adult male: Crown with partially concealed patch of orange 
brown; a rather obscure yellowish orbital ring; rest of upper parts, 
dull grayish olive, shading to olive green on the rump; under parts, 
yellowish olive, showing very faint and obscure dusky streaks on the 
breast; wings and tail, fuscous brown, the former narrowly edged 
with olive and the latter apparently plain, but the outer feathers 
with very narrow whitish edgings. 

Adult female: Similar, but crown patch less extended. 

Young birds lack the orange brown crown patch, and the orbi- 
tal ring is whitish. 

Length, 4.90; wing, 2.40; tail, 1.90; bill, .38. 

The Orange-crowned Warbler is common in Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin during the migrations in spring and fall. Specimens have been 
taken in Wisconsin in June and July, and Messrs. Kumlien and Hollis- 
ter are of the opinion that it breeds, but there is no record of the nest 
and eggs having been taken in the state. 


308. Vermivora peregrina (WILS.). 
TENNESSEE WARBLER. 


Helminthophila peregrina (Wils.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, 
Pp. 272: 

Distr.: Eastern North America, west to the Rocky Mountains; 
breeds from northern New York, northern New England, Manitoba, 
and the mountains of Colorado north to Ungava and the Mackenzie 
region; winters in Mexico, Central America, and northern South 
America. 

_ Adult male: Upper parts, clear olive green, brightest on the rump; 
crown, ash-gray; eye ring and lores, and occasionally more or less 
of a superciliary stripe, whitish; under 
parts, white (sometimes faintly tinged 
with pale yellow in places); flanks 
tinged with olive; wings, dark fuscous 
brown, the feathers edged with the color 
of the back; inner secondaries, narrowly 
edged with whitish on inner webs; tail, 
fuscous, the inner web of the outer tail 
feather generally with white edge near tip. 

Adult female: Similar, but under parts tinged with pale greenish 
yellow. 

Immature: Upper parts, including crown, yellowish olive; under 
parts, greenish yellow, shading to whitish on belly and crissum. 
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Length, 4.90; wing, 2.70; tail, 1.70; bill, .35. 

This plain colored little Warbler is an abundant migrant in 
Illinois and Wisconsin during spring and fall. It arrives on its way 
north in May and is with us again from the latter part of August until 
' October. Mr. Ernest E. Thompson admirably describes the song 
as beginning with chipiti, chipiti, repeated a dozen times or more 
with increasing rapidity, then suddenly changing into a mere twitter. 


Genus COMPSOTHLYPIS Cabanis. 


309. Compsothlypis americana (LINN.). 
PARULA WARBLER. 


Distr... Eastern United States west to the Plains and north to 
Canada; south in winter to Central America and the West Indies; 
breeds in suitable localities nearly throughout its United States 
range. 

Adult male: Upper parts, grayish blue, a broad patch of greenish 
yellow across middle of back; lores, blackish; a white spot on the 
eyelids; upper throat and lower breast, 
yellow, separated by a more or less 
perfect chest band of black bordered 
with orange brown; belly, white; sides 
washed with grayish blue; wings, dark 
fuscous, narrowly edged with grayish 
blue; the greater and middle coverts, 
tipped with white, forming wing bands; 

Parula Warbler. tail, dark fuscous, the outer feathers 
with broad white patches on inner webs. 

Adult female: Similar, but paler; the breast band much less dis- 
tinct and sometimes absent. 

Length, 4.65; wing, 2.40; tail, 1.75; bill, .36. 

The Parula Warbler is a common summer resident in Illinois 
and Wisconsin in localities where there are swampy forests, build- 
ing its nest in the long gray lichens or “‘gray moss,’’ which grow on the 
trees in such places. Away from forests it occurs as a migrant. It 
arrives early in May and leaves for the south in September. 

The eggs are from 3 to 5, dull white or cream white, speckled 
and marked with rufous brown chiefly at the larger end, and measure 
about .65 x .46 inches. 

Compsothlypis americana ramaline Ridgway is no longer recog- 
nized as separable. 
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Genus DENDROICA Gray. 


310. Dendroica tigrina (GMEL.). 


CaPpE May WARBLER. 


Distr.: Eastern North America, north to Lake Winnipeg and 
Hudson Bay territory, west to the Plains; breeds from northern 
New England and southern Ontario northward. 

Adult male: Crown, black in full breeding plumage, usually mixed 
with olive; back, light olive green, irregularly marked with black; 
rump, yellow; a brownish yellow super- 
ciliary stripe and a black streak 
through the eye; sides of head around 
ear coverts, light chestnut brown, bor- 
dered below and on sides of neck with 
ciear yellow; under parts, bright yellow 
(the throat and upper breast usually 
more or less tinged with brown), heavily 
streaked with black, the yellow shading 
to whitish on the belly; wing coverts, broadly tipped with white, 
forming a white patch; three outer tail feathers with large white 
patch on inner webs. 

Adult female: Above, grayish olive, shading to greenish yellow 
on rump; head marking not like the male; a faint yellowish line 
over the eye; white markings on wing coverts and tail much smaller; 
throat, pale yellow; under parts, yellowish white, streaked with 


dusky. 

Length, about 5; ‘wing,.2-70; tail, 1:95; bill, 30. 

This species is common during the migrations in Illinois and Wis- 
consin in May and September. 


311. Dendroica estiva (GMEL.). 
YELLOW WARBLER. 


Distr.: Whole of North America, except British Columbia and 
Alaska, north to the Mackenzie region, Hudson Bay, and Labrador; 
reeds nearly throughout its North American range; south in winter 
to Middle America and northern South America. 

Adult male: Upper plumage, bright olive yellow, more yellowish 
on crown and rump; under parts, bright yellow, streaked with rufous 
brown; wings, fuscous brown, edged with greenish yellow; greater 
portion of inner webs of tail feathers, yellow. 
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Adult female: Similar, but upper 
parts slightly deeper olive yellow than 
the male; under parts, pale yellow, 
rufous streaks faint or entirely wanting. 

Diagnostic character in any plumage: 
Tail feathers, fuscous brown, with inner 
webs largely clear yellow. 

Length, 4-90; wing, 2.50; tail, 2; bill, .38: 

The Yellow Warbler is a very common summer resident in Illinois 
and Wisconsin; noticeable on account of its yellow plumage. The 
majority arrive from the south the latter part of April or early in 
May, and leave early in September. Aside from its familiar chirp 
it has a pleasing song, which may be crudely described as we-chee, 
we-chee, we-chee-u. 

Breeds in May and June; the nest is cup shaped, usually in bushes 
or low trees, and composed of plant fiber and grass, lined with plant 
down and feathers. The eggs are from 3 to 6, bluish or greenish 
white, spotted with light and very dark brown and gray chiefly at 
the larger end, and measure about .68 x .49 inches. 

The Field Museum collection contains a series of sets of eggs of 
this species taken in northern Illinois between June 8th and 18th. 


312. Dendroica cerulescens (GMEL.). 
BLACK-THROATED BLUE WARBLER: 


Distr.: Eastern North America, west to the Rocky Mountains 
and north to Labrador, northern Ontario, and Quebec; breeds from 
northern New England and northern New York northward and in 
the Alleghany Mountains south to Georgia; winters in the West 
Indies, Central America, and northern South America. 

Adult male: Upper plumage, slaty 
blue (occasionally in full breeding 
plumage showing more or less black on 
the back); sides of the head from above 
the eyes, throat and sides of body, 
black, the sides more or less mixed with 
white; rest of under parts, pure white; 
basal portion of most of quills, white, 
extending beyond the coverts and form- 
ing a white wing spot; wing coverts, black, edged with slaty blue; 
tail, blackish, the outer feathers with white blotches on inner webs. 
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Adult female: Dark greenish olive above; tail feathers, dark fus- 
cous brown, generally faintly edged with grayish blue; under parts 
dull buffy white. 

Diagnostic character in any plumage: Exposed white spot on pri- 
maries at end of coverts. 

Length, 5.20%. wing, 2.50; tail, a} bill, <35. 

This species is a common migrant in Illinois and Wisconsin in 
spring and fall, and undoubtedly breeds in northern Wisconsin, as 
Mr. John F. Ferry observed a bird of this species feeding young 
(which were taken) near Woodruff, Vilas County, July 2, 1908, and 
Messrs. Kumlien and Hollister say: ‘‘ There are several records of sum- 
mer specimens from different localities.”’ 


313. Dendroica coronata (LINN.). 


MyrRTLE WARBLER. YELLOW-RUMPED WARBLER. 


Distr.: Whole of North America, but much more common east 
of the Rocky Mountains; breeds from northern New York and north- 
ern Michigan and in the Alleghany Mountains north to Ungava and 
Alaska; winters in the West Indies and Central America. 

Adult male in spring: Upper plumage, bluish gray, streaked with 
black; crowm, sides of breast and rump, clear yellow; throat, white; 
a white superciliary line; sides of head, 
black; breast, white, streaked with 
black; sides, the same; wings and tail 
dark fuscous, the latter with white 
blotches. 

Adult female in spring: Similar, but 
browner above and with but little black 
on under parts; yellow patches duller 
and smaller. 

Adult in fall and immature: Yellow 


on crown more or less concealed; upper parts, grayish brown, . 


streaked with black or dusky. ‘ 

Diagnostic characters in any plumage: Crown, sides of breast and 
rump more or less yellow; throat, white or whitish. 

Length, about 5.50; wing, 2.95; tail, 2.30; bill, .36. 

The yellow patches on the rump and sides of the breast are 
usually sufficiently noticeable to identify this species in the field. 

The Myrtle Warbler is an abundant migrant in spring and fall in 
Illinois and Wisconsin. Although the eggs have not been taken 
within our limits, it may breed in northern Wisconsin. Mr. F. H. 
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King states (Geol. of Wisconsin, Vol. I, 1883, p. 503): ‘““A few may 
breed in northern Wisconsin, for I obtained a male at Elk Lake in 
Chippewa County, July 26, 1876.” 


314. Dendroica magnolia (WiLson). 


MAGNOLIA WARBLER. 


Dendroica maculosa (Gmel.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 276. 

Distr.: Eastern North America, west to the Rocky Mountains; 
breeds from Virginia and northern Michigan (Mackinac Island) north 
throughout Quebec, Ontario, and the British Provinces to the Macken- 
zie region; south in winter to the West Indies, and Central America 
to Panama. 

Adult male in spring: Crown, ash-gray; back, black; rump, yellow; 
sides of head, white; a white stripe from above the eye extending 


Magnolia Warbler. Tail. 


backward; lower eyelid white; throat, yellow; under parts, yellow, 
streaked with black except on middle of belly; under tail coverts, 
white; primaries edged with white on inner webs; wing coverts, 
mostly white, forming a white wing patch; tail, blackish, with broad 
white band across the middle, except the two central feathers. 

Adult female in spring: Similar, but duller and back tinged with 
olive. 

Immature: Top and sides of head more or less ashy; back, olive 
green; under parts, yellow, whitish on belly; tad as in the adult. 

Diagnostic characters in any plumage: Tail with broad white band 
across the middle (except the two central feathers); rump, yellow. 

Benotl,«; wing, 2.35; tail, 2.16; bile 

Common during the migrations in spring and fall in Illinois and 
Wisconsin. It is not improbable that 1t may breed in northern Wis- 
consin, as it has been found nesting on Mackinac Island, northern 
Michigan (White, Auk, Vol. X, 1893, p. 228). 
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315. Dendroica cerulea (WILs.). 
CERULEAN WARBLER. 


Distr.: Eastern North America and southern Ontario, west to 
the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, and eastern Texas, rare east of New 
York; breeds from West Virginia, Tennessee, Alabama, and eastern 
Texas north to Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

Adult male: Upper plumage, light blue, shading to grayish blue 
on the rump; back streaked with black; crown with more or less 
black markings; ear coverts, dusky; a white superciliary line; throat, 
breast, and belly, white; a band of grayish blue or dusky blue across 
upper breast; sides of body, white, streaked with grayish blue and 
dark blue; wing coverts tipped with white, forming wing bands; 
tail, blackish, all the feathers except the middle ones with subterminal 
white blotches on inner webs. 

Adult female: Upper plumage, dull greenish blue or grayish green, 
with or without faint streaks of dusky; superciliary line, whitish; 
throat and under parts, whitish, more or less washed with dull, 
yellowish or pale greenish yellow; no band on breast; tail markings 
as in the male. The white edgings to the wing coverts and different 
tail markings will always distinguish the female of this species from 
that of D. cerulescens. 

Length, 4.40; wing, 2.65; tail, z.90; bill, .38. 

The Cerulean Warbler is a summer resident in Illinois; common 
in the southern part of the state, but casual or rare in northern 
Illinois and in Wisconsin. 

Mr. Ridgway considers it “by far the most abundant of the sum- 
mer resident members of the family in Illinois.”’. Mr. Frank M. Wood- 
ruff writes (Birds of the Chicago Area, 1907, p. 162): “‘The Cerulean 
Warbler is a rare summer resident in the heavy timber of DuPage 
County, Illinois, and a few probably breed in the woods bordering 
the Desplaines River at River Forest. Mr. B. T. Gault has observed 
this species during the summer months in DuPage County and at 
Lake Forest, Illinois. It arrives from about the tenth to the twen- 
tieth of May, and departs early in September. Mr. H. K. Coale in- 
forms me that he shot a male Cerulean Warbler at Winnetka, IIli- 
nois, on May 12, 1879, and that he also found them breeding in woods 
seven miles west of Lake Forest, Illinois, in 1876.”’ 

Messrs. Kumlien and Hollister state: “‘A rather rare species in 
Wisconsin, though of regular occurrence, especially along Lake 
Michigan. There are many records for Lake Koshkonong, as this 
section has been closely observed for a long period. There are also 
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records for Delavan, Milwaukee, Racine, Two Rivers, etc. Mr. 
Clark has not found it in Dunn County. Dr. Hoy considered it as 
a breeding species, which is very probably true. There is one record 
for Lake Koshkonong, June 14 (1872).”’ (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, 
ps £t3.) 

Breeds in May and June. The nest is built in a tree, usually from 
30 to 50 feet from the ground, and is composed of grass, shreds of 
bark, plant fiber, and spiders’ webs. The eggs are 3 or 4, cream white 
or pale greenish white, marked and spotted with brown, and measure 
about .63 x .51 inches. 


316. Dendroica pensylvanica (LINN.). 


CHESTNUT-SIDED WARBLER. 


Distr.: Eastern North America south of northern Quebec, north- 
ern Ontario, and Manitoba, and west to Montana, the Dakotas, and 
Kansas; breeds from southern Indiana and Illinois and in the Ap- 
palachian highlands from South Carolina northward; south in winter 
in Mexico and Central America to Panama. 

Adult male: Crown, yellow; a black stripe over the eye and a 
black patch in front of and below the eye; sides of head about ear 
coverts, white; back streaked with black 
and greenish yellow; wing coverts tipped 
with whitish yellow, forming pale yellow- 
ish wing bars; sides of breast, chestnut; 
under parts, white. 

Adult female: Similar, but duller and 
the black on the face more restricted 
and sometimes only slightly indicated. 

Immature: Upper parts, clear yellow- 
ish olive; under parts, white; sides of head and body, ashy; wing 
bars as in the adult. 

Diagnostic characters in any plumage: Wing bars, yellowish; 
throat and belly, white. 

Leneth, 5; wing, 2.45; tail, 1.95; bill, .37. 

The Chestnut-sided Warbler is an abundant migrant throughout 
Illinois in spring and fall and is claimed to be a more or less common 
summer resident in northern Illinois and Wisconsin. Its note is a 
faint, soft tseep and the song resembles wee-see, wee-see, wee-see re- 
peated quickly, and on an ascending scale. 

Mr. Robert Kennicott (Trans. Ill. Agri. Soc., Vol. I, 1853, p. 583) 
states that it was known to breed in Cook Co., Illinois. Mr. E. W. 
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Nelson gives it as ‘‘an abundant migrant’’ and states that it ‘“‘ breeds 
sparingly away from the lake.’’ (Birds N. E. Iil., 1876, p. 99.) 

In Wisconsin it is a common summer resident. 

The nest is in a bush or small tree, usually less than 6 feet from 
the ground, and is composed of shreds of bark, rootlets, plant fiber, 
etc. The eggs are 4 or 5, white or creamy white, marked and spotted 
with different shades of brown and gray around the larger end, and 
measure about .67 x .49 inches. 

There is a set of two eggs of this species in the T. H. Douglass 
collection at:Waukegan labelled, ‘‘Collected by Thomas H. Douglass, 
Waukegan, Ill., May 13,1874.” 


317. Dendroica castanea (WILS.). 
BAY-BREASTED WARBLER. 


Distr.: Eastern North America, north to northern Quebec and 
Hudson Bay; breeds from northern New England and northern 
Michigan northward; south in winter to eastern Mexico, Central 
America, and Colombia, S. A. 

Adult male: Crown, throat, upper breast and sides of body, chest- 
nut; forehead and sides of head, black; a patch of pale buff on sides 
of neck; back streaked with black and 
dull gray; lower breast and belly, buffy 
whitish; greater and middle wing cov- 
erts tipped with white, forming two 
white wing bars; inner webs of outer 
tail feathers with white patches at tips. 
Adult female: Crown, olive green, 
NES obscurely‘streaked or spotted with black 
; and usually showing more or less chest- 


nut; back similar to the male, but black streaks less pronounced; 
under parts, buffy white, tinged with pale chestnut on sides of breast 
and body; wing bars as in the male. 

Immature: Upper parts, olive green, with obscure black streaks 
on back; under parts, dull whitish, often faintly washed with very 
pale greenish yellow on breast, but with sides of body and flanks 
tinged with pale buff (not whitish or pale olive yellow as in D. striata) ; 
wing and tail markings as in the adult. . 

Length; 5:50; wing, 2.90; tail, 2.20; Dill)-28: 

This species is common during the migrations in Illinois and Wis- 
consin in spring and fall. Although it has not as yet been found 
nesting in northern Wisconsin, it is not unlikely that it does so, as 
it has been found breeding in northern Michigan. 
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318. Dendroica striata (Forsr.). 
BLACK-POLL WARBLER. 


Distr.: Whole of North America, except west of the Rocky 
Mountains south of British Columbia; breeds from the southern 
British Provinces and northern New England northward to northern 
Ungava and northern Alaska; south in winter to West Indies and 
South America. 

Adult male: Crown, black; nape streaked black and white; 
auricular region, white; back and rump, grayish ashy, streaked with 
black; under parts, white, the sides of 
breast and belly streaked with black; 
two white wing bars formed by the 
middle and greater wing coverts being 
tipped with white; inner webs of outer 
tail feathers with patch of white near 
the tips. 

Adult female: Upper parts, dull 
olive green, the crown and _ back 
streaked with black; under parts, white, more or less faintly washed 
with pale yellow; sides streaked with black; wings and tail as in the 
male. 

Immature in fall: Upper plumage, dull olive green, the back with 
obscure black streaks; under parts washed with pale olive yellow, 
whitening on the belly; the sides of breast usually with obscure 
streaks; sides of body and flanks tinged with pale olive yellow (not 
buffy as in castanea) ; wings and tail as in the adult. 

Immature birds of this species and Bay-breasted Warbler are very 
similar and at times difficult to distinguish with certainty, but the 
latter usually has a distinct buffy tinge on the flanks, and the obscure 
streaks on the sides of the breast are absent in that species. 

Length, about. 5.50; wing, about 2.90; tail, 2.15; bill, .38. 

A common migrant in Illinois and Wisconsin in spring and fall, 
arriving on its northern migration early in May and passing south 
again in September. The song is a clear trilling whistle, but like 
several others of our species they often utter a clear and occasion- 
ally often repeated chip. 
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319. Dendroica blackburnie (GMEL.). 

BLACKBURNIAN WARBLER. 
Distr.: Eastern North America, west to eastern Texas, Kansas, 
and Manitoba, north to Hudson Bay and Labrador; breeds from the 
southern Alleghanies, Massachusetts, Michigan, and Wisconsin north- 


ward; south in winter to Central America and northwestern South 
America to Peru. 


Male. Blackburnian Warbler. Tail. 


Adult male: Crown, black, with an orange patch in the centre; 
sides of head, black, bordered above by an orange superciliary stripe; 
throat and breast, bright orange; back, black, more or less streaked 
with white; belly, pale yellowish; sides streaked with black; greater 
portion of wing coverts, white, forming a large white wing patch. 
Tail feathers, except the middle ones, have the inner webs of the 
inner feathers, and the narrow outer web of the outer feather, white, 
except near the tips. 

Adult female: Upper plumage, grayish olive, streaked with black, 
some of the feathers edged with whitish; crown with yellow patch 
in center; superciliary line and throat pale orange yellow, shading 
into yellowish white on the belly; sides streaked with dusky. 

Immature birds resemble the female, but are paler, the back 
browner, and the yellow crown spot more restricted. 

Diagnostic characters in any plumage: Basal portion of outer web 
of outer tail feather, white; throat, yellow or orange; crown with at 
least a trace of yellow or orange in the centre. 

eneth. cowane, 2-67 7) tailye- bill, oan 

The Blackburnian Warbler is a very common migrant in Illinois 
and Wisconsin in spring and fall and a summer resident in the latter 
state. Mr. John F. Ferry procured a female with denuded abdomen 
and carrying an insect in its bill on July 3, 1908, near Trout Lake, 
Vilas Co., Wisconsin, and the writer found the species not uncommon 
in the same locality between July 23 and 30. 

Regarding its nesting in Wisconsin, Messrs. Kumlien and Hollister 
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write: “A few nest regularly in the state, even in the southern coun- 
ties, most often in the tamarack swamps. Eggs have been taken in 
Jefferson County and young in Manitowoc County (L. K.).” (Birds 
of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 114.) 

The nest is usually in evergreen trees, composed of plant fiber, 
moss, grass, and horse-hair. The eggs are 4, greenish white, spotted 
and marked with shades of brown chiefly around the larger end, and 
measure about .69 x .50 inches. 


320. Dendroica dominica albilora (Ripcw.). 
SYCAMORE WARBLER. 


Distr.: Mississippi Valley region, west to the Plains, north to 
southern Wisconsin and southern Michigan, east to the Alleghany 
Mountains, south in winter to Mexico and Central America to Costa 
Rica; breeds nearly throughout its United States range from Illinois 
and Ohio southward. 

Adult male: Upper parts, ashy gray; throat, bright yellow; rest 
of under parts, white, streaked with black on the sides; belly, white, 
without streaks; forehead (some- 
times greater portion, of crown 
also), black; a white superciliary 
stripe, sometimes tinged with yel- 
low near nostril; a white patch on 
sides of neck; lores, cheeks, and 
sides of throat, black; middle and 
greater wing coverts tipped with 
white, forming wing bands; ter- 
minal portion of inner webs of 
three outer tail feathers marked with white. 

Adult female: Similar, but the yellow throat somewhat paler. 

Immature in fall: Similar to the female, but back tinged with 
brown, and under parts, brownish white. 

Diagnostic characters in any plumage: Throat, yellow; belly, 
white; back, gray or brownish gray, never green or greenish. 

Length, 5; wing, 2.60; tail, 2; bill, .5o0. 

The Sycamore Warbler is a common summer resident in southern 
Illinois, frequenting heavily timbered regions where sycamore trees 
are found It is rare in northern Illinois and an accidental straggler 
in Wisconsin. 

Mr. Frank M. Woodruff records an adult male in the collection 
of Mr. T. H. Douglass, taken at Waukegan, Ill., in the spring of 1876. 
(Birds Chicago Area, 1907, p. 164.) 
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Dr. Hoy took a specimen at Racine, June 20, 1848. Messrs. 
Kumlien and Hollister record two specimens taken by Thure Kumlien, 
one at Lake Koshkonong in 1877, and another in southern Wisconsin 
‘“‘at a very early date, 1842-50.’’ (Birds of Wiseonsin, 1903, p. 115.) 

The nest is in large trees, usually pines or live-oaks, and at a con- 
siderable distance from the ground. It is composed of shreds of bark, 
plant fiber and plant down, and is often concealed in hanging masses 
of long ‘“‘Spanish’’ moss. The eggs are four or five, dull white or 
grayish white, spotted and marked chiefly at the larger end with 
shades of brown, and measure about .71 X .51 in. 


321. Dendroica virens (GMEL.). 
BLACK-THROATED GREEN WARBLER. 


Distr.: Eastern North America, west to eastern Texas, Nebraska, 
and the Dakotas and north to northern Quebec, Hudson Bay, and the 
Saskatchewan region; breeds from northern Ohio and northern 
Illinois northward; in winter south to Cuba and Central America 
to Panama. 

Adult male: Upper plumage, yellowish olive green; sides of head 
and extreme forehead, yellow; a yellow superciliary stripe and a 


Male. Black-throated Green Warbler. Female. 
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dusky stripe through the eye; throat and upper breast, black; under 
parts, white, streaked with black on the sides; thighs, pale yellow; 
wings, fuscous; greater and middle wing coverts, blackish, edged 
with white at tip, forming two noticeable white wing bars; inner 
webs of two outer tail feathers, mostly white, the third feather with 
white spot at end; basal half or more of outer web of outer tail 
feather, white. 

Female: Similar, but the throat more or less yellow and the black 
on the breast mixed with dull whitish (the feathers being more or 
less edged and tipped with whitish). 

Immature: Similar to the female, but throat tinged with pale 
yellow, the black marking on throat and breast often absent. 

Diagnostic characters in adult plumages: Throat and breast (or 
breast alone), black, or at least with traces of black; sides of head, 
yellow; basal half or more of outer web of outer tail feather, white. 

Length, 5; wing, 2.45; tail, 2; bill, .38. 

A common migrant in Illinois and Wisconsin in spring and fall. 
Nelson says, “A few remain to breed.”’ (BirdsN. E. Ill., 1876, p. 100.) 

Regarding its occurence in Wisconsin, Messrs. Kumlien and Hol- 
lister say: “‘ As is the case with many of the warblers, this one occurs 
in varying numbers, being sometimes only fairly common, and again 
greatly abundant, either in spring or fall. Dr. Hoy wrote that a 
few nest with us, and Mr. Clark suspects that they breed in Dunn 
County, as he has found them during the summer months. Young 
just able to fly were taken in Jefferson County in July, 1868, and 
adults are frequently seen in summer as far south as Rock, Dane, and 
Jefferson Counties. We have known several pairs to remain in the 
vicinity of Milton all summer, but have never succeeded in finding a 
Meshes (birds of Wis., 1903, p. 115.) 

The nest is is a tree, usually at a considerable height. The eggs 
are 4 in number, white, spotted with various shades of brown, and 
measure about .68 x .49 inches. 


322. Dendroica kirtlandii Bairp. 


KIRTLAND’S WARBLER. 


Distr.: Eastern United States, recorded from Illinois, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Indiana, Michigan (breeding), Wisconsin, Ohio, Virginia, 
South Carolina, Florida, Toronto, and Ontario; winters in the Bahama 
Islands. 

Adult male in spring: Crown, slaty gray, or bluish slate-color, 
usually finely dotted or narrowly streaked with black; lores and a 
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Kirtland'’s Warbler. 


space below the eye, black; a narrow line of black across forehead 
bordering base of upper mandible; auricular region, slaty gray, an 
imperfect whitish orbital ring, broken in front; back, grayish buff, 
streaked with black; upper tail coverts, slaty gray; under parts, 
pale yellow, usually with small black spots on the breast; sides of 
body, grayish, streaked with black. (Some male specimens from the 
Bahama Islands, taken in March, have the breast practically im- 
maculate.) Two outer tail feathers marked with a patch of white 
on terminal portion of inner webs, the white patch much larger on the 
outer feather than on the second; under tail coverts, whitish; greater 
wing coverts, brownish black, narrowly edged with grayish white © 
or whitish. 

Adult female in spring: Similar to the male, but back tinged with 
brownish and the under parts slightly paler yellow, the breast more 
extensively spotted. 

Immature birds in fall and winter resemble the female, but have 
the crown, like the back, without gray, and the whole breast thickly 
spotted with blackish. 

The yellow under parts, streaked with black on the sides and 
usually spotted on the breast, combined with the black streaked 
back and grayish rump, will usually distinguish this species. 

Length, 5.45; wing, 2.70; tail, 2.35; bill, .38. 

Three specimens of this rare warbler have been taken in Illinois 
and one recorded from Wisconsin. The records are as follows: 
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Specimen taken by Mr. B. T. Gault at Glen Ellyn, Du Page Co., 
Illinois, May 7, 1894 (Auk., 1894, p. 258). 

Specimen taken by Mr. J. E. Dickinson in Winnebago Co., II- 
linois, May 25, 1894 (L. Jones, Wilson Orn. Chapter, Bull. No. 4, 
Janz, 1895, p. 14). 

Male shot by Mr. Eliot Blackwelder in Morgan Park, Chicago, 
May 22, 1899 (Auk, Vol. XVI, 1899, p. 360). 

A specimen shot, wounded, and picked up, but which fluttered 
away and escaped, Lake Koshkonong, Wisconsin (Kumlien and Hol- 
lister, Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 133). . 

Mr. Norman A. Wood found it breeding in Oscoda County, Michi- 
gan in July, 1903, and procured a nest and egg and fifteen specimens 
of old and young birds (Bull. Mich. Orn. Club, Vol. V, 1905, p. 5). 

Mr. Otto Widmann took a male bird of this species near the city 
limits of St. Louis, on May 8, 1885 (The Auk, Vol. II, 1885, p. 382). 


323. Dendroica vigorsii (AuD.). 
PINE WARBLER. , 


Distr.: Eastern United States, from the Plains to the Atlantic 
coast, north to Manitoba and Ontario; breeding from Florida and 
the Gulf states northward throughout its range; winters in the south 
Atlantic and Gulf states and the Bahama Islands. 

Adult male in summer: Upper parts, yellowish olive green; sides 
of head and neck, olive green; a somewhat faint and often obscure 
yellow superciliary stripe; under parts (except belly), yellow; sides 
of breast, streaked with olive; belly, whitish or grayish white: wings, 
fuscous brown,edged with grayish white on inner webs; wing coverts, 
tipped with grayish white or ashy, forming two ashy wing bands (not 
white); tail, fuscous brown, the outer feather largely white on inner 
web, the second with patch of white at end of inner web. 

Adult female in summer: Similar, but the upper parts, grayish 
olive; throat and breast, pale olive yellow, shading into dull white 
or brownish white on the belly. 

Immature in fall and winter: Resembles adult female, but upper 
parts, brownish olive; throat and breast tinged with pale yellow, 
rest of under parts, grayish white or brownish white, more distinctly 
brownish on the sides of the body. 

Length, 5.35; wing, 2.90; tail, 2,20; bill, .42. 

The Pine Warbler is a common migrant throughout Illinois and 
Wisconsin and a summer resident in suitable localities. Its usual 
song is a delightful little trilling whistle. 
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“It has been found feeding its young in the heavy timber of the 
Wabash bottom lands near Mt. Carmel.’”’ (Ridgway, Orn. of IIL, 
1889, p. 153). Mr. E. W. Nelson considered it a common migrant in 
northeastern Illinois and says: “The first of July, 1874, I found a 
large number of these birds with young just old enough to follow 
their parents in the ‘Pinery’ and presume they nest there regularly.”’ 
(Birds N.°H. Til., 1896, p: to0c;) 

According to Kumlien and Hollister it is: “A fairly common summer 
resident in the pine regions. Migratory in the hardwood districts 
of southern Wisconsin. Much more common along Lake Michigan 
than in the interior. A rather early arrival in the spring, generally 
preceding the majority of the warblers by several days. Although 
we have never found the nest we have noted this bird at various 
northern points in June and July. Dr. Hoy gives it as breeding in 
the northern pine forests.’’ (Birds of Wis., 1903, p. 115.) 

The nest is built in a high tree, usually in a pine or cedar. The 
eggs are four or five, dull white or grayish white, spotted and speck- 
led with brown and lilac-gray chiefly around the larger end, and 
measure about .70 x .53 inches. 


324. Dendroica palmarum (GMEL.). 
PALM WARBLER. RED-POLL WARBLER. 
Distr.: Chiefly interior of North America, breeding in the far 
north (Hudson Bay and Mackenzie region); south in winter to east- 


ern Mexico and the West Indies; casual in the Atlantic states during 
migrations. 


Palm Warbler. 


Adult male: Crown, chestnut; back, grayish olive brown; upper 
tail coverts, yellowish olive; a yellow superciliary strive; a dusky 
spot in front of and behind the eye; auricular region, grayish brown; 
throat and under tail coverts, clear pale yellow; belly, grayish, some- 
times tinged with yellow; breast and sides of throat more or less 
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Cory. 663 


uv 


streaked with pale chestnut brown; sides and flanks usually with 
obscure streaks of the same; no noticeable wing bands; inner webs 
of two outer tail feathers with nearly square cut white spaces at tips. 

The sexes are similar. 

Immature: Similar to adult, but much more brownish olive above; 
the markings less distinct, and less yellow on the under parts. 

Diagnostic characters in any plumage: Shape of white tail spots 
on two outer feathers (see cut), combined with pale brownish wing 
bars (never white), formed by the tips of the wing coverts. 

enor. 5.60, wing, 2.55; tail, 2; bill, .38. 

The Palm Warbler is an abundant migrant in spring and fall in 
Illinois and Wisconsin. Its song is a sweet trill. 


325. Dendroica discolor (VIEILL.). 
PRAIRIE WARBLER. 


Distr.: Eastern United States, west to Kansas and Nebraska, 
breeding from Florida to southern New England and Michigan; 
winters in Florida and the West Indies. 

Adult male: Upper plumage, bright olive green, the back marked 
and spotted with chestnut; a yellow line over the eye and a yellow spot 


Prairie Warbler. 


under the eye, bordered below on side of throat by a short black 
stripe; throat and under parts, bright yellow, streaked with black 
on sides of breast and body; wing coverts tipped with yellow, form- 
ing pale vellow wing bars; three outer tail feathers with white patch 
on inner webs; outer web of outer tail feather, white, except near 
the tip. 

Adult female: Similar, but somewhat paler and with but little 
or no chestnut on the back. 
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Immature: Upper parts more grayish olive; wing bars, absent, or 
only slightly indicated by dull whitish; sides obscurely streaked with 
olive instead of black. 

Diagnostic characters for adults: Wing bars, yellow, and under 
parts, including belly, yellow. 

Length, 4.65; wing, 2.15; tail, 2; bill, .36. 

The Prairie Warbler must be considered a rather rare bird in 
Illinois and a rare straggler in Wisconsin. Mr. Isaac E. Hess writes 
me he has taken it at Philo, Champaign Co., Illinois, and Mr. Ridgway 
took a specimen at Mt. Carmel, Ill. Mr. L. E. Wyman shot a male 
at Riverside, near Chicago, on May 8, 1907 (The Auk, Vol. XXV, 1908, 
p. 87), and another specimen, a female, was shot by Mr. John F. 
Ferry on May 22, 1907, at Lake Forest, Illinois. Nelson considered 
it “‘a very rare spring and summer visitant.’’ But few specimens 
have been taken in the vicinity of Chicago. Mr. Frank M. Woodruff 
writes: ‘‘Mr. George Clingman informs me that he took a pair at 
Bryn Mawr, Chicago, during the second week of June, 1878. He also 
took a nest and eggs of this species at Forty-eighth Street and Vin- 
cennes Ave., Chicago, on May 22, 1892.’ (Birds of the Chicago 
Area, 1907, p. 169.) 

It has also been recorded as breeding by Mr. D. H. Eaton at 
Peotone, Will County, Illinois (Forest and Stream, Vol. XI, Aug., 
1878, p. 47); by Mr. A. H. Mundt at Fairbury, Livingston Co., 
Illinois (Ornithologist and Oologist, Vol. VIII, Feb., 1883, p. 9), and 
by Mr. W. E. Loucks at Peoria, Illinois (Oologist, 1891, p. 224). 

Dr. Hoy says: ‘“‘A few are occasionally seen about the middle of 
May. Rare in Wisconsin.’’ (Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., Vol. IV, 
1853, p. 311.) Messrs. Kumlien and Hollister record a specimen 
taken by Thure Kumlien at an early date at Lake Koshkonong. 
(Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 116.) 

The nest is built in a small tree or bush and is composed of plant 
fiber, shreds of leaves, etc., and lined with plant down and hair. 
The eggs are 4 or 5, white or buffy white, spotted with brown chiefly 
around the larger end, and measure about .64 x .47 inches. 
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Genus SEIURUS Swainson. 


326. Seiurus aurocapillus (Linn.). 
OVEN-BIRD. 


Distr.: Eastern North America, west to the eastern slope of the 
Rocky Mountains; breeds from northern Mississippi and Kansas 
northward to northern Quebec, Hudson Bay, and Alaska; south in 
winter to the West Indies, Central America, and Colombia, S. A. 


Adult: Crown, with broad stripe of orange brown in the centre, 
bordered by narrow stripes of black; sides of head, dull olive brown; 
throat, white, with narrow black stripe; sides, upper parts, wings 
and tail, brownish olive; wings, without bars; under parts, white, 
heavily streaked on breast and sides with black; no white on tail. 

Sexes, similar. 

Pength, 6.05; wing, 2.90; tail, 2.25; bill, .45;) tarsus, 82: 

The Oven-bird is a common summer resident in wooded districts 
of Illinois and Wisconsin from May until the latter part of September. 
It has a delightful warbling song far different from its usual familiar 
notes, but which is apparently reserved for special occasions, as 
it is not often heard and rarely or never, except after sundown. 
The more common song may be described as wee-chee, wee-chee, wee- 
chee, wee-chee, wee-chee, wee-chee, wee-chee, wee-chee, wee-chee repeated 
rapidly and with gradually increasing power. 

Nidification begins in May. The nest is a covered, oven-like 
structure on the ground, with the entrance on the side often concealed 
by vegetation, and composed of grass, weeds, and leaves. The eggs 
are 4 or 5, dull white, unevenly spotted and speckled with brown, 
and measure about .79 x .60 inches. 
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327. Seiurus noveboracensis (GMEL.). 
W ATER-THRUSH.* 


Disir.: Eastern North America, west to Illinois and north to 
Hudson Bay and Ungava; breeds from the northern United States 
northward; winters in the West Indies, Central America, and north- 
ern South America. 

Adult: Upper parts, including wings and tail, uniform olive brown; 
no white on wings or tail and no wing bars; a buffy white superciliary 
line; throat and under parts, pale sul- 
phur yellow, heavily streaked with 
blackish, except on the middle of the 
belly; chin and upper throat speckled. 

Sexes similar. 

Length, 5.70; Wing, 2.95; tail, een 
bill, about so. 

The Mississippi Valley region seems 
to be the dividing line between the 
eastern and western forms of this 
species, and as would be expected, a large number of intermediates 
occur in Illinois and Wisconsin, in fact, typical examples of S. nove- 
boracensis are by no means common. The Field Museum possesses a 
well marked specimen of this species (No. 5104) taken by Mr. H. K. 
Coale at Grand Crossing, Ill., May 2, 1887. It occurs as a migrant 
in southern Illinois, and Ridgway gives it as sometimes common in 
the latter half of August at Mt. Carmel, Ill. (Orn. of Ill., 1889, p. 
162.) 

Mr. E. W. Nelson (Birds of N. E. Illinois, 1876, p. 100) says: “An 
abundant migrant, April 1 to May 1o and August 25 to October 25. 
Found everywhere in damp woods or along the banks of streams 
during the migrations. A few remain to breed in secluded woods.”’ 

In Wisconsin Messrs. Kumlien and Hollister consider this species 
to be more common than its western race (S. 1. notabilis) and state 
that: “It breeds sparingly in the southern counties and more com- 
monly and regularly farther north.” (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, 
pr.116.) 

The nest is hidden in a mossy bank or on ground in swampy 
places. The eggs are 4 or 5, white or cream white, marked with 
brown chiefly at the larger end, and measure about .75 x. 58 inches. 


* Although called Water-thrush from long usage, the name is unfortunate as likely to be 
more or less misleading to the student. The name Wag-tail Warblers as used by Dr. Coues would 
seem more appropriate for these birds. 
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327a. Seiurus noveboracensis notabilis (Rrpcw.). 


GRINNELL’S WATER-THRUSH. 


Disir.: Western United States, east to Illinois and Mississippi 
Valley and casual to the Atlantic coast; breeds chiefly from northern 
Minnesota and western Nebraska northward to the Mackenzie region 
and Alaska; in winter from southern border of United States to 
Central America, the West Indies and northern South America. 

Grinnell’s Water-thrush differs from the eastern bird, S. nove- 
boracensis, in being larger and having the upper parts darker, more 
grayish olive than brownish olive, and the superciliary stripe and 
under parts decidedly whiter. 

Wing, 2.90 to, 3.20; bill, .45 to .55 inches. 

An abundant migrant in Illinois and Wisconsin in spring and fall. 
While numerous intermediates occur, typical examples are not un- 
common. Prof. Ridgway says: ‘“‘Examples collected by me in Rich- 
land and Wabash Counties, Illinois, and in Knox County, Indiana 
(near Wheatland), are very typical of this race.’ (Orn. IIll., 1889, 
p- 163.) 

According to Kumlien and Hollister, it is a regular migrant, even 
in the southeastern part of the state. They say: ‘“‘Specimens of this 
race were identified by Mr. William Brewster among the water- 
thrushes sent for his inspection.”’ (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 117.) 


328. Seiurus motacilla (VIEILL.). 


LOUISIANA WATER-THRUSH. 


‘Distr.: Eastern United States and southern Canada, west to 
Iowa, eastern Kansas and eastern Texas, north to southern New 
England and southern Michigan, southern Wisconsin and southern 
Minnesota; breeds throughout its United States range, except south- 
ern Florida; winters from southern border of United States southward 
to the Greater Antilles, Mexico, and Central America to northern 
South America. 

Adult: Resembles somewhat S. noveboracensis, but bill larger and 
the pale yellow of the under parts replaced by white, shading into 
pale buff on the flanks, abdomen, and under tail coverts; superciliary 
line, white. 

Sexes similar. 

Dereon, 6.15; wing, 3.15; tail, 2.253. bill} igs: 

The Louisiana Water-thrush is a common summer resident in 
southern Illinois, and of casual occurrence 1n parts of northern I[]linois 
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and southern Wisconsin. Frequents thick woods in the vicinity of 
water. Its song is delightful, a complicated warble difficult to de- 
scribe, but which begins loud, and gradually dies away. 

Mr. Isaac E. Hess informs me he took a nest with five eggs near 
Philo, Champaign Co., Illinois, on June 9, 1907. Messrs. Kumlien 
and Hollister record half a dozen specimens taken in Wisconsin during 
the past so years; one in Walworth County, another in Milwaukee 
County, and the others about Lake Koshkonong. (Birds of Wiscon- 
Sin, 1909, p.1117:) 

The nest is large and is composed of leaves, fine twigs, and grass 
or moss, hidden in a mossy bank or beneath old logs and roots of dead 
trees. The eggs are 5 or 6, dull white, speckled and spotted with 
brown, and measure about .74 x .59 inches. 


Genus OPORORNIS Baird. 


329. Oporornis formosa (WILS.). 


KENTUCKY WARBLER. 


Geothlypis formosa (Wils.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 282. 

Distr.: Eastern United States, west to Kansas and Nebraska; 
breeds from the Gulf states to southern New England, southern 
Michigan and Iowa; winters in the West Indies, eastern Mexico, and 
Central America to Panama. 

Adult male and female in spring: Crown and sides of head, black, 
extending in a streak on sides of throat; a yellow superciliary stripe; 
upper parts, wings and tail, olive 
green; under parts, clear bright yellow, 
shading to olive on sides; no white on 
wings or tail. 

Adults in fall and winter: Similar, 
but black feathers on the crown edged 
with grayish olive. 

Immature m fall: Similar, but the black markings replaced by 
dusky or entirely absent. 

Menethas.50; wing, 2.55; tail, 23 jbill; 233. 

A common summer resident in southern Illinois, but rare in 
northern Illinois and southern Wisconsin. 

Mr. Isaac E. Hess informs me he has taken several sets of eggs of 
this species in Putnam amd Champaign Counties, Illinois. Mr. H.S. 
Swarth took 4 specimens and observed several others of both sexes 
at Joliet, Illinois, between May 13 and 29,1907. Dr. Joseph L. Han- 
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cock took a female near Grand Crossing, Chicago, on May 23, 1887. 
(The Auk, 1888, p. 210.) Mr. Frank M. Woodruff records a specimen 
taken by Mr. George Klingman at Bryn Mawr, Chicago, during the 
first week in May, 1892 (Birds of the Chicago Area, 1907, p. 173), and 
there are other records. 

In Wisconsin Dr. Hoy “shot one near Racine May, to, 1851.”’ 
(Proc. Phil. Acad. Sci., 1853, p. 311) and according to Kumlien and 
Hollister, there are six other records for the state, all taken at Lake 
Koshkonong in spring (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 117). 

The nest is large, built on the ground in woods and is composed of 
leaves, small twigs, etc. The eggs are 4 to 5, white, speckled and 
marked with rufous and umber brown, and measure about .73 x .57 
inches. 


330. Oporornis agilis (WILS.). 
CONNECTICUT WARBLER. 
Geothly pis agilis (Wils.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 282. 
Distr.: Eastern United States and British Provinces, north to 


Ontario and Manitoba; breeds chiefly from Minnesota northward; 
south in winter to the Bahama Islands and northern South America. 


Adult male: Wings decidedly longer than the tail; head, throat, 
and breast, ashy gray, darkest on the crown and palest on the chin; 
a white eye ring; rest of upper plumage, olive green; wings and tail, 
fuscous brown, more or less edged with olive and without white; 
belly and crissum, yellow; sides tinged with olive green. In full 
breeding plumage the breast becomes very dark, almost black. 

Adult female: Characters as in the male, but slate color of the 
head replaced by brownish olive or grayish olive; chin and throat, 
brownish buff, becoming darker on the breast; eye ring, whitish or 
buffy white. 
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This species somewhat resembles the Mourning Warbler, but the 
eye ring should distinguish it. 

Length, 5.45; wing, 2.90; tail, 2.15; bill, .42. 

The Connecticut Warbler is a not uncommon migrant in spring 
and fall in Illinois and Wisconsin, and according to Kumlien and Hol- 
lister a few breed in the latter state; although the majority go farther 
north. They say: ‘In Jefferson County a pair was found, June 16, 
1874 (L. K.), putting the finishing touches upon their nest. It was 
placed on the ground in a dense thicket of hazel, briars, etc. Though 
the nest was not touched they abandoned it, but bred in the same 
thicket; the nest, however, could never be found. Has been found 
in the dense tamarack swamps of Jefferson County in July, on several 
occasions when it was, without question, nesting, and we have no 
doubt that a considerable number nest within the state. It is the 
very last warbler to pass northward in the spring. Many observers 
fail to find this species. Mr. Ciark has not, as yet, taken it in Dunn 
County, and it was not found in the state by King, Grundtvig, or 
Willard.” (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 117.) 


331. Oporornis philadelphia (Wits.). 
MouRNING WARBLER. 


Geothlypis philadelphia (Wils.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 283. 

Distr.: Eastern United States and southern British Provinces, 
west to Manitoba, the Dakotas, and Kansas; breeds from Penn- 
sylvania, New York, northern Michigan, and northern Wisconsin 
northward; south in winter to Central America and northern South 
America. 

Adult male in summer: Head and sides of neck, ash-gray; throat, 
grayish, mixed with black, shading into black on the breast (in full 
breeding plumage the whole throat 
and breast, black); no white eye ring; 
rest of upper parts, clear olive green; 
under parts. (except throat aad 
breast), yellow; wings, slaty brown, 
edged with olive; tail strongly washed 
wth olive; no white on wings or tail. 

Adult male im fall: Similar, but 
black feathers on throat and breast 
edged with gray. 

Adult female in summer: Similar to adult male, but throat and 
breast gray, palest on chin. 


ee 
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Mength. 5:50; wines 2.50: tail 2.20%, bill 

The Mourning Warbler is not uncommon during the migrations 
in spring and fall in Illinois and Wisconsin, and is a summer resident 
in the northern part of the latter state. Although I know of no record 
of the eggs having actually been taken in Wisconsin, Mr. John F. 
Ferry observed two different parent birds feeding their young in 
different localities and procured specimens near Woodruff, Vilas 
County, on July 7, 1908. 

Macgillivray’s Warbler, Oporornis tolmiet, a western species, is 
recorded as having been taken by Mr. H. K. Coale at Wolf Lake, 
Indiana, June 1, 1876, a few hundred yards from the Illinois state 
line, and, therefore, not strictly within our limits. The specimen is 
now in the British Museum (Sharpe, Cat. Birds Brit. Mus., Vol. X, 
1885, p. 365) 


Genus GEOTHLYPIS Caban. 


332. Geothlypis trichas (LINN.). 
MARYLAND YELLOW-THROAT. 


Distr.: North America, from the western portion of the Great 
Plains eastward, north to Athabaska, Hudson Bay, and southern 
Labrador; breeds from Virginia and Tennessee northward and per- 
haps farther south; winters from the Gulf states southward to the 
Bahamas, Greater Antilles, Mexico, and Central America to Costa 
Rica. 

Adult male in summer: A broad mask-like black band on front 
and sides of head, bordered behind by pale ash; upper plumage, dull 


yp Ces 
ue 


Maryland Yellow-throat. 


olive green, often with faint brownish tinge on the crown; throat, 
breast, and under tail coverts, yellow; belly, whitish; sides of body 
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tinged with pale brown; bend of wing, yellow; no wing bars; no 
white on tail. 

Adult male in fall: Similar, but feathers of black mask tipped 
with gray; back and sides browner. 

Adult female in summer: No black mask on head; forehead more 
or less tinged with brown; sides of head grayish olive; under parts 
much paler yellow, shading to whitish on belly; otherwise similar to 
adult male. 

Immature in fall: The male has the dark mask only partially 
developed and often merely indicated by dusky; sides more strongly 
tinged with buffy brown. The female has the under parts strongly 
tinged with buff, shading to brownish on the sides and flanks. 

Length, 4.85; wing, 2.20; tail, 2.10; bill, .4o. 

The Maryland Yellow-throat is a very common summer resident 
in Illinois and Wisconsin, where it frequents thickets and bushes. 

Breeds in May and June. The nest is on or near the ground, cup- 
shaped and composed of shreds of bark, leaves, and grass. The eggs 
are 4 or 5, pure white, speckled with dull rufous and dark brown 
chiefly at the larger end, and measure about .71 x .53 inches. 

The note is clear and comparatively loud. Mr. Frank M. Chapman 
happily suggests that the song of this bird be written “I beseech you, 
I beseech you, I beseech you, I beseech you.” . It varies considerably 
however, and at times resembles we-chee-chu repeated several times 
with the accent on the first instead of the third syllable. 

Geothlyptis trichas brachidactyla (Swainson) is no longer recognized 
as separable from G. trichas. 


Genus ICTERIA Vieill. 


333. Icteria virens (LINN.). 
YELLOW-BREASTED CHAT. 


Distr.: Eastern United States, west to the Dakotas, Kansas, and 
eastern Texas, north to southern Ontario, southern New England, 
southern Wisconsin, and southern Minnesota, breeding throughout 
its United States range; winters in eastern Mexico and Central 
America to Costa Rica. 

Adult: Strikingly different in size and appearance, from all other 
local species, belonging to this family.* Upper plumage, bright 

*Since the monotypic genus Icteria was placed in the family Mniotiltide 
by Professor Baird in 1858, his view in the matter has been generally accepted 


by Ornithologists (albeit in some cases with more or less hesitation) as being 
the best way out of a rather difficult problem. 


_: 
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olive green; wings and tail, unmarked and glossed with olive green; 
throat and breast, bright golden yellow; under wing coverts, yellow; 
belly; white; sides tinged with ashy; lores, black, shading into gray 


Yellow-breasted Chat. 


on the auricular region; a stripe over the eye and lower eyelid, 
white; a short white maxillary line. Sexes similar. 

Peneth, about 7.10; wing, .3; tail, 3.15; bill, .55. 

The Yellow-breasted Chat is a common summer resident in suitable 
localities in Illinois and southern Wisconsin. Frequents thick under- 
growth and shrubbery. The majority arrive from the south early 
in May. 

Breeds in May and June. The nest is rather large, built in thick 
bushes, and composed of shreds of bark, leaves, and coarse grasses, 
lined with finer grasses. The eggs are from 3 to 5, white or cream 
white, spotted and speckled with various shades of brown and purplish 
gray, and measure about .go x .65 inches. 

In writing of this species Dr. Elliott Coues says: “An exclusive 
inhabitant of low tangled undergrowth, and oftener heard than seen, 
except during the mating season, when it performs the extravagant 
aérial evolutions for which, as well as for the variety and volubility 
of its song, it is noted.”’ 
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Genus WILSONIA Bonap. 


334, Wilsonia citrina (BODDAERT). 


HoopED WARBLER. 


Sylvania mitrata (Gmel.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 285. 

Distr.: Eastern United States, west to Kansas and Nebraska and 
north to southern Wisconsin, southern Ontario, New York and 
southern New England; breeds nearly throughout its United States 
range; winters in the West Indies, Mexico, and Central America to 
Panama. 

Adult male: A bright yellow mask (gamboge yellow) or hood, 
including front of crown and sides of head; rest of head and throat, 
black; rest of upper parts, olive green; 
rest of under parts, gamboge yellow; 
wings, slaty brown, edged with olive; 
tail feathers, slaty brown, edged with 
olive; three outer tail feathers marked 
with white, the first and second, white 
on terminal portion of inner webs for at 
least half their length, the white patch 
on the third much smaller. 

Adult female: No black on throat, 
which is entirely yellow; black on head often mixed with olive and 
restricted to a comparatively narrow area bordering the yellow on 
forehead and sides of head; otherwise resembles the adult male. 

Immature male: Similar to adult male, but black feathers more 
or less tipped with yellow. 

Immature female: Resembles the adult female, but no black 
whatever on head; entire upper parts, including top of head, olive 
green. 

Adults in fall and winter: Apparently little or no variation from 
summer plumage. 

Length, 5.50; wing, 2.55; tail, 2.40; bill, iow 

The Hooded Warbler is an abundant summer resident in southern 
Illinois, but occurs casually in northern Illinois and Wisconsin. 
According to Mr. F. M. Woodruff a specimen was taken by Mr. B. T. 
Gault at River Forest, Illinois, May 11, 1881, and another was killed 
by a boy with a sling shot in Hyde Park, Chicago, April 28, 1884 
(Birds of the Chicago Area, 1907, p. 176). 

Mr. Isaac E. Hess informs me he has found it breeding near Philo, 
Champaign County, Illinois, and took a set of 5 eggs, May 30, 1897. 


Male. 
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Mr. W. W. Cooke records specimens taken at Chicago, March 28, 
1884, and May 3, 1895. 

Another record for the vicinity of Chicago is that of an adult male 
taken by Mr. H. K. Coale, Chicago, Ill., May sth (Sharpe, Cat. Birds 
Brit. Mus., Vol. X, 1885, p. 439). 

Messrs. Kumlien and Hollister say: ‘‘Not an uncommon migrant 
along Lake Michigan in southern Wisconsin and it undoubtedly 
breeds to the northward of Milwaukee. Much less common in the 
interior than along the lake shore. We have seen this species re- 
peatedly at Two Rivers in July, but in Jefferson, Dane, and Rock 
counties only in the spring migration in May. We have also taken 
specimens at Milwaukee in the latter part of May.’’ (Birds of Wis- 
consin, 1903, p. I19.) 

The nest is in low bushes in swampy woods. The eggs are 3 or 4, 
usually 4, white or buffy white, speckled and marked chiefly at the 
larger end with dark brown and brownish gray and occasionally a 
few specks of black. Size, about .70 x .54 inches. 


335. Wilsonia pusilla (Wits.). 
WILSON’S WARBLER. 


Sylvamia pusilla (Wils.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 285. 

Distr.: Eastern North America, west to the Rocky Mountains, 
north to Labrador, Hudson Bay, and Alaska; breeds from northern 
New England and southern British Provinces northward; south in 
winter to Mexico and Central America. 

Adult male: Crown, glossy black; forehead, a line over the eye and 
under parts, bright yellow; upper parts, olive green; sides tinged 


W_lson’s Warbler. 


with olive; wings and tail, slaty brown, edged with olive; no wing 
bars and no white spots on tail. 
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Adult female: Similar to the adult male, but usually (not always 
with black cap on crown more restricted and more or less obscured 
by the feathers being tipped with olive. In some adult females the 
black is entirely absent, the crown being olive green like the back. 

Immature: Similar, but without the black cap. 

The plumage of adults in fall and winter apparently varies but 
little from that of spring. 

Length, 4.80; wing, 2.25; tail, 2; bill, .32. 

Wilson’s Warbler occurs more or less commonly as a migrant in 
spring and fall in Illinois and Wisconsin, and according to Messrs. 
Kumlien and Hollister, a few remain to breed in the northern part of 
the latter state. They say: “‘A common migrant in southern Wis- 
consin, passing northward late, often as late as the first week of June. 
Undoubtedly a few nest in Wisconsin, even as far south as Jefferson 
County, although there is no actual record. Specimens have been 
taken near Jefferson, June 16. Young birds are often taken as early 
as the middle of August in the large tamarack swamps. Principally 
a frequenter of low lands, and willowy thickets, often in tamarack 
swamps.” (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 119.) 


336. Wilsonia canadensis (LINN.). 


CANADIAN WARBLER. 


Sylvania canadensis (Linn.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 286. 

Distr.: Eastern North America, west to the Plains and north to 
southern Labrador, northern Quebec, and Athabaska; breeds from 
Alleghany Mountains, southern New England, Wisconsin, and Michi- 
gan northward; south in winter to Central America and northern 
South America. 

Adult: Upper parts, ash-gray; forehead and crown, black; most 
of the crown feathers edged with gray, producing a streaked appear- 
ance; eye ring, yellowish or yellowish 
white; a short yellow superciliary stripe 
extending to base of bill; an irregular 
black streak from below the eye, ex- 
tending on sides of neck; throat and 
under parts, yellow, the breast marked 
with a band of irregular short black 
streaks or dashes; wings and tail, plain 
brownish gray, without white spots; 


under tail coverts, white. 
Adult female: Similar, but black on head restricted to a few small 
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blackish spots on front of crown; black streaks on breast replaced by 
dusky. 

Immature females show the breast streaks but faintly if at all. 

bene th, 5-30: wing;:2.50; tail, 2.25; bill, a7. 

A common migrant in Illinois and Wisconsin in spring and fall. 
According to Messrs. Kumlien and Hollister a few nest in northern 
Wisconsin. They say: ‘‘A common migrant during the latter part 
of May and again in September. A few nest in central and north- 
ern Wisconsin, along the borders of hemlock swamps, but the great 
majority pass beyond our borders to summer. King mentions tak- 
ing a fully fledged young bird near Worcester, July 19, 1876 (1), 
and a pair were seen feeding young, which were flying about on July 
12, 1882, in Door County, to the northward of Sturgeon Bay (L. K.).” 
(Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 120.) 


Genus SETOPHAGA Swainson. 


337. Setophaga ruticilla (LINN.). 
REDSTART. 


Distr.: North America, north to Hudson Bay and the Mackenzie 
region, breeding from North Carolina and northern Mississippi 
northward; winters in the West Indies, Central America, and northern 
South America. 

Adult male: Sides of body and a broad band on wings and tail, 
reddish orange or salmon color, brightest on the sides; middle of 
lower breast, belly and under tail 
coverts, white; rest of plumage, 
black; basal half of primaries and 
most of secondaries, salmon, the 
ends, brownish black; middle tail 
feathers, brownish black, the rest 
salmon color, broadly. tipped with 
brownish black; bill, dark, flat- 
tened and wide at base and with 
numerous rictal bristles approach- 
ing that of a Flycatcher. 

Adult female: Orange red mark- 
ing of the male on sides, wings 
and tail replaced by yellow, no black anywhere; crown, ashy; back, 
olive gray; throat and under parts, white. 

Immature male: Similar to female the first season, and later 
throat and upper parts mixed black and gray. 


Redstart (male). 
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There is apparently no seasonal change of plumage in the adults. 

Length, 5.30; wing, 2.50; tail, 2.40; bill, .36. 

The Redstart is an abundant summer resident in Illinois and 
Wisconsin, arriving about May 1 and leaving for the south late in 
September or the first few days in October. Its song varies consid- 
erably but that which is most common may be described as a rather 
shrill see-wee, see-wee; see-wee, see-wee. 

It breeds in May and June. The nest is usually built on the 
branch of a tree, from 6 to 25 feet from the ground, and is composed 
of shreds of bark, plant fibers and dried leaf stems, etc. The eggs 
are 4 or 5, greenish white or grayish white, spotted and blotched 
chiefly at the larger end with grayish and dark brown, and measure 
about .65 x .49 inches. The Field Museum collection contains a 
series of sets of eggs of this species taken in northern Illinois between 
June 1 and June 22. 


Family MOTACILLIDA. Wagtails, Tit- 
larks,” Pipits;<etes 


This family comprises some sixty or more species, mostly belong- 
ing to the Old World. A single species regularly occurs in eastern 
North America. It frequents open fields and is usually found in 
flocks. The nest is composed of grass and built on the ground. 
They are insectivorous and migratory. 


Genus ANTHUS Bechs. 


338. Anthus rubescens (TUNSTALL). 
AMERICAN PIpit. ‘TITLARK. 


Anthus pensilvanicus (Lath.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 289. 

Distr.: North America, breeding north of the Unites States, ex- 
cept in the higher parts of the Rocky Mountains; winters in the 
Gulf states, Mexico, and Central America. 

Adult in summer: Hind toe nail, long, about equal to length of 
hind toe; upper plumage, brownish gray, some of the feathers with 
obscure dark centers most noticeable on the back; a buffy super- 
ciliary stripe; under parts, pale brownish buff; pale on the chin; 
the breast and sides with obscure dusky streaks; wings and _ tail, 
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American Pipit. 


dusky brown, with grayish edgings to the feathers; two outer tail 
feathers marked with white; the greater portion of outer tail feather, 
white, the inner web partly edged with blackish; terminal portion 
of second feather white, black and white about evenly divided, the 
portion bordering the shaft being white and the inner half of inner 
web black for about half an inch from the tip. Sexes similar. 

Adult in fall and winter: Upper parts much more brown; under 
parts whitish or brownish white; breast and sides streaked with 
brown. 

Bengih, 6.40; wing, 3-45; tail, 2.70; bill, .45. 

This species is a common migrant in spring and fall in both II- 
linois and Wisconsin. Frequents open fields and prairies, usually 
in flocks. A few remain in southern Illinois in winter. 
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Family MIMIDA. ‘Thrashers, Mocking- 
birds; etc, 


The members of the family Mimide are, asarule, gifted vocalists, 
the Mockingbird being perhaps the most prominent on account of 
its familiarity to most observers. They are wood-loving insectiv- 
orous birds, although often seen in the open. 


Genus MIMUS Boie. 
339. Mimus polyglottos (LINN.). 
MOCKINGBIRD. 


Distr.: Southern United States and northern Mexico, from Mary- 
land, Kentucky, southern Illinois, and Kansas southward and cas- 
ually farther north, breeding throughout its range. 


Mockingbird. 


Adult: Upper parts, gray; under parts, white, tinged on breast and 
sides with pale gray; primary coverts and basal portion of primaries, 
white, forming a conspicuous white wing patch; middle tail feathers, 
brownish black; outer tail feathers, mostly white. Sexes similar. 

Immature: Upper plumage, grayish brown; under parts, white; 
breast spotted with dusky; wings and tail as in the adult. 

Length, about 9.75; wing, 4.45; tail, 4.80; bill, .65. 
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The Mockingbird, so widely celebrated for its vocal accomplish- 
ments, is a common summer resident in portions of southern Illinois, 
but quite rare in northern Illinois and southern Wisconsin, although 
Mr. E. W. Nelson states: “‘Dr. Hoy has recorded six nests obtained 
in the vicinity of Racine, Wisconsin.’”’ (Birds of N. E. Ill., 1876, 
p. 94.) Mr. Ridgway found it common in the vicinity of Olney, 
southern Illinois, and Mr. H. S. Swarth found a pair breeding at Joliet, 
Will County, Illinois, on May 28, 1907, and took the nest and three 
eggs. It has been observed on several occasions in the parks about 
Chicago. 

Messrs. Kumlien and Hollister consider it a ‘““rare summer visitant”’ 
in southern Wisconsin and state: ‘“‘We have positive records of its 
nesting on the old Kumlien homestead, in Jefferson County, however, 
in June, 1879, and 1880, and of one specimen captured in Milwaukee 
County in August, 1882 (L. K). .Hoy reported specimens seen July 
16, 1851, between Racine and Kenosha, and July 26, 1846, near the 
southern state line. Later (1885), Hoy wrote that mockingbirds 
nested freely near Racine previous to 1856, that he obtained three 
nests and knew of several others that he did not molest, but that 
none had been seen for fifteen or twenty years. In the Bulletin of 
the Wisconsin Natural History Society for January, 1900, Mr. W. J. 
Bennetts records one seen by himself June 29, 1894, near Milwaukee, 
in the same locality where Mr. John W. Dunlop had reported a pair 
nesting a few years ago, and also states that Mr. Robert O. Wanvig 
has a nest and eggs, taken in 1897, just west of Milwaukee, from a 
sheltered grove where he has seen the birds for the past few summers.”’ 
(Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 121.) 

The nest is placed in a bush or low tree and is composed of twigs, 
weed stems, etc. The eggs are 4 or 5, sometimes 6, pale bluish white 
or buffy white, spotted and blotched with brown chiefly at the larger 
end, and measure about .98 x .73 inches. 

The Mockingbird, as his name implies, is noted for his: power of 
mimicry and will often imitate the songs of a dozen of our birds in 
half as many minutes. 
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Genus DUMETELLA 5S. D. W. 


340. Dumetella carolinensis (LINN.). 
CATBIRD. 


Galeoscoptes carolinensis (Linn.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 292. 

Distr.: Chiefly eastern United States and British Provinces, north 
to the Saskatchewan, west to the Rocky Mountains, casual on the 
Pacific coast; breeds from the Gulf states northward throughout 
its range; winters in the south Atlantic and Gulf states, the West 
Indies (to Anguilla) and Central America to Panama. 


Catbird. 


Adult: General plumage, plumbeous slate color; crown and tail, 
black: under tail coverts, dark chestnut; bill and feet, black. Im- 
mature birds have the under tail coverts dull rufous brown. Sexes 
similar. 

Leneth; 8.50; wing, 3:60; tail, 3.65; Dill, 254. 

The Catbird is a very common summer resident in Illinois and 
Wisconsin. The majority arrive early in May and leave for the south 
late in September. It is a delightful vocalist and a clever mimic, 
but its most familiar note is a harsh cry somewhat resembling the 
“mew ’”’ of a cat. 

It breeds in May and June. The nest is composed of small twigs, 
rootlets, and leaves, in a bush, thicket, or low tree. The eggs are 
, or 5, deep greenish blue, and measure about .g3 x .68 inches. 

The Field Museum collection contains a series of sets of eggs taken 
in northern Illinois between May 25 and June 11. 
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Genus TOXOSTOMA Wagler. 


341. Toxostoma rufum (LINN.). 
BROWN THRASHER. BROWN THRUSH. 


Harporhynchus rufus (Linn.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 293. 

Distr.: Eastern United States, west to the Rocky Mountains, 
north to southern Maine and the southern British Provinces; breeds 
from eastern Texas and the Gulf states northward; winters from 
North Carolina and southeastern Missouri throughout the Gulf states 
to Texas, accidental in southeastern Arizona.* 

Adult: Upper parts, wings and tail, bright rufous brown; wing 
coverts tipped with white; under parts, white, more or less tinged 


Brown Thrasher. 


with pale buff and heavily marked with short streaks or elongated 
spots of black, except on the throat and belly; under tail coverts, 
pale buff; primaries and tail, plain, without white. Sexes similar. 

Length, about 11; wing, 4; tail, 5; bill, .g2. 

The Brown Thrasher is a common summer resident in Illinois 
and Wisconsin, arriving in April and leaving for the south early in 
October. It is an accomplished songster, the notes being loud, clear, 
and continually varied. 

It breeds in May and June. The nest, which is comparatively 
large, is composed of small dried twigs, rootlets, and leaves, usually 
built in low, thick bushes or on the ground. The eggs are 4 to 6, 


* Mr. H. S. Swarth informs me he took a male of this species in the Hua- 
chuca Mountains, Arizona, in October, 1907. 
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grayish white or buffy white, finely speckled with brown, and measure 
about 1.06 x .79 inches. 

The Field Museum collection contains a series of fourteen sets of 
eggs of this species taken in northern Illinois between May 17 and 
June 21. 


Family TROGLODYTID-A. Wrens. 


The Wrens are a large family numbering upwards of a hundred 
and fifty species, but only six occur within our limits. Nearly all of 
them possess more or less vocal ability, some, like the Carolina 
Wren, being especially gifted. They are thicket loving birds, 
many of the small species being rarely seen on account of their 
retiring habits. They are insectivorous and migratory. . 


Genus THRYOTHORUS Vieill. 


342. Thryothorus ludovicianus (LATH.). 
CAROLINA WREN. 


Distr.: Eastern United States, west to the Plains and north to. 


southern Michigan and Nebraska, accidental as far north as Ontario; 
breeds nearly throughout its range. 


Carolina Wren. 
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Adult: Upper parts, rufous brown, the rump with partially con- 
cealed white spots; a white superciliary line, bordered above by an 
indistinct line of blackish (sometimes absent) ; outer webs of primaries 
with narrow bars of pale brown; inner webs, grayish brown without 
bars; exposed feathers on the closed wing with faint, narrow, dusky 
bars; chin, whitish; rest of under parts, pale tawny buff, varying 
in intensity, deepest on the flanks; upper surface of tail feathers, 
rufous brown, narrowly barred with dusky; under tail coverts, 
barred with blackish. Sexes similar. 

Meneth, 5:30; witig, 2.25; tail, 2157 bill; 162. 

While the Carolina Wren is abundant in southern Illinois, it is 
uncommon in the northern part of the state and a rare bird in 
Wisconsin. It is justly noted as a vocalist, but its charming song 
is too varied to be described. 

Mr. Isaac E. Hess informs me it is a not uncommon summer 
resident, and breeds in the vicinity of Philo, Champaign Co., Illinois. 
On August 12, 1908, Mr. John F. Ferry observed two wrens of this 
species at Lake Forest, Lake County, Illinois, one of which he shot 
and which proved to be a female. Mr. H. S. Swarth observed a pair 
at Joliet, Ill., May 11, 1907. Mr. F. M. Woodruff says: ‘‘Thanks to 
the protection afforded this bird by Mr. John V. Farwell, Jr., at Lake 
Forest, Illinois, the species has succeeded in raising several broods in 
that vicinity.’”’ (Birds of the Chicago Area, 1907, p. 182.) Mrs. Ellen 
Drummond Farwell observed two of these birds at Lake Forest, IIl., 
and has published some interesting notes regarding their habits (The 
Auk, 1902, p. 200). 
~ In Wisconsin Dr. Hoy observed it near Racine. He says: “I 
met a single wren of this species, July 5, 1852.’’ Kumlien and Hol- 
lister record a specimen taken near Janesville, Wis., in 1878 and 
another at Milwaukee taken in 1881. 

The nest is built in holes in stumps or about old buildings. It is 
a rough affair composed of leaves, feathers, twigs, and coarse grass. 
The eggs are 4 to 6, creamy white or pinkish white, speckled and 
marked with brown chiefly at the larger end, and measure about 
75.50 inches. 
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Genus THRYOMANES Sclater. 


343. Thryomanes bewickii (AUD.). 
BEWICK’s WREN. 

Thryothorus bewickit (Aud.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 298. 

Distr.: Eastern United States, chiefly south of latitude 40°, west 
to the Plains, casually north to Pennsylvania, southern Ohio, northern 
Indiana, northern Illinois, and Minnesota. 

Adult: Upper parts, dark cinnamon brown; back, without bars; 
rump with concealed white spots; a whitish or grayish white super- 


Bewick’s Wren. 


cilary stripe; outer tail feathers, broadly tipped and marked with gray- 
ish white; middle tail feathers, dark brown, with numerous narrow 
black bars; outer web of first and second primaries, plain, without 
bars or spots, the others dotted on the edges with pale buff; under 
parts, grayish white, washed with brown on the flanks. Sexes simi- 
lar. 

Lenothy cers; wing, 2.19 tail, o.75> soullecso. 

Bewick’s Wren is common in southern Illinois, but occurs only 
as a straggler in the northern portion of the state. Mr. Isaac E. 
Iiess informs me it is rare in the vicinity of Philo, Champaign Co., 
Illinois, but he has found a pair breeding and took a nest and five 
eggs on May 27, 1808. 

Mr. E. W. Nelson gives it as ‘‘A rare summer resident’’ in north- 
eastern Illinois. He says: “‘A pair of these birds appeared in a vacant 
lot in Chicago the first of June, 1876, and taking possession of a con- 
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venient corner in the roof of an arbor proceeded to raise their young. 
The family suddenly left about the middle of July.”’ (Birds N. E. 
Tike, 2876, p- 96:) 

There appears to be no authentic record of its occurrence in 
Wisconsin. 

It breeds commonly in southern Illinois. The nest is in a hole in 
a stump or crevice in a summer house, arbor, or in a bird box, and is 
composed of grass, plant stems, etc. The eggs are from 5 to 7, white 
or grayish white, finely speckled with rufous brown and lilac-gray, 
and measure about .67 x .51 inches. 


Genus TROGLODYTES Vieill. 


344. Troglodytes aédon VIEILL. 
House WREN. 


Distr.: Eastern United States and southern Canada, west to 
Kentucky, Indiana, and Illinois; winters in the Gulf states and east- 
ern Mexico. 

Adult: Upper parts, dull cinnamon brown, the rump brighter and 
tinged with rufous brown; back usually with numerous indistinct 
narrow dark bars; rump with concealed 
white spots; outer webs of primaries 
with narrow bars; tail, brown, barred 
with black (no grayish white patches on 
tail feathers); under parts, brownish 
white, brownish on flanks; sides and 
flanks with numerous narrow dark bars. 
Sexes similar. 

Length; 5/053 wing, 25 tail, 2.70; 
bill} se; 

The House Wren is a not uncommon summer resident in Illinois 
and Wisconsin and a common migrant in spring and fall. I have 
examined typical Illinois specimens of this bird. Being retiring in 
its disposition it is more often heard than seen. It has a charming 
little song difficult to describe, but usually beginning with several 
quick, sharp notes followed by a trill. 

Messrs. Kumlien and Hollister say: ““A common migrant in eastern 
Wisconsin in almost equal numbers with the next. It breeds spar- 
ingly anywhere from the southern border northward. It arrives the 
last week of April and is common until the middle of May, when all 
but a few pass northward. It nests late in June in the towns and 
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villages as well as in the more retired woods.”’ (Birds of Wisconsin, 
1903, Pp. 122.) 

The nest is in holes in stumps of dead trees or in cavities in old 
buildings. The eggs are from 5 to 7, creamy white or pinkish white, 
finely speckled with rufous brown, with usually a wreath of a darker 
shade around the larger end, and measure about .65 x .50 inches. 

Mr. H. S. Swarth procured a nest and eggs of this species at Joliet, 
Ill., on June 14, 1906. 


344a. Troglodytes aédon parkmanii (AUD.). 
PARKMAN’S WREN. 


Distr.: Western United States and more southern British Prov- 
inces, east to the upper Mississippi Valley, eastern Illinois, and lower 
Wabash Valley; south in winter to southern Mexico. 

Special characters: Differs from the House Wren, T. aédon, in 
having the back and rump grayer and barred with dusky. 


This form is apparently much more common in Illinois than the © 


preceding species, both as a migrant and summer resident, but Kum- 
lien and Hollister state: ‘‘In a series of house wrens from southern and 
eastern Wisconsin, Mr. William Brewster finds typical examples 
of both forms, aédon and aztecus,* the latter slightly predominating 
in numbers.” (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 122.) 

The nest and eggs resemble those of the House Wren. 


Genus NANNUS Billberg. 


345. Nannus hiemalis (VIEILL.). 
WINTER WREN. 


Troglodytes hwemalis Vieill., A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 301. 

Distr.: Eastern North America, west to the Plains, north to 
Quebec, Ontario, and Manitoba; breeds from Massachusetts, northern 
Illinois, and Indiana northward; winters chiefly from Illinois to the 
Gulf states and Florida. 

Adult: Size, small; length rarely over 4.10 inches, usually less; 
upper parts, dark cinnamon brown; a narrow buffy stripe over the 
eye; outer webs of first five or six primaries, blackish, barred with 
brownish white; rest of primaries and secondaries have outer webs 
chestnut, barred with blackish; tail, color of rump, all the feathers 
with narrow black bars; under parts, pale cinnamon brown; sides and 


* Now parkmanit. 


Vor Pa 
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Winter Wren. 


belly more or less irregularly barred with black; tail, very short 
rarely more than 1.30 inches long. Sexes similar. 

Length, 3.70 to 4.15; wing, 1.80 to 2; tail, 1.25; bill, .4o0. 

The Winter Wren is common during the migrations in Illinois and 
Wisconsin and at least a casual summer resident in the latter state. 

Mr. W. W. Cooke states: “Mr. H. A. Kline tells us that it nests 
in the rubbish along the banks of a stream one mile west of Polo, 
Illinois.’’ (Bird Migration Mississippi Valley, 1888, p. 273.) 

In Wisconsin, F. H. King found it common in summer in the north- 
ern part of the state (Geol. Wis., 1873-79, p. 491), and Kumlien and 
Hollister say: “A common migrant throughout the state in early 
spring and late fall. It unquestionably nests in northern Wisconsin.”’ 
(Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 123.) 

Mr. John F. Ferry procured a young bird barely able to fly near 
Woodruff, Vilas County, Wisconsin, on June 24, 1908. 

The nest is of plant stems and moss, lined with feathers, under old 
logs, in crevices, or between roots of trees. The eggs are 5 to 7, 
sparingly speckled with rufous brown, and measure about .68 x .50 
inches. 


Genus CISTOTHORUS Cabanis. 
346. Cistothorus stellaris (Licur.). 
SHORT-BILLED MARSH WREN. 


Distr.: Eastern United States, north to southern New Hamp- 
shire, southern Ontario, Manitoba, and Keewatin, west to Utah; 
winters in the south Atlantic and Gulf states; breeds chiefly from 
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about the latitude of Ohio northward and occasionally much farther 
south (Georgia, one record). 

Adult: Upper parts, black and tawny brown, streaked with white; 
crown, streaked; under parts, whitish on throat and belly, washed 
with tawny brown on breast, sides, and 
under tail coverts; rump and upper tail 
coverts barred with black; primaries, dark 
slaty brown, the outer webs irregularly 
marked with pale brown; tail, plain brown, 
banded with black. Sexes similar. 

Length, 4.20; wing, 1.80; tail, 1.50; 
bill, .36. 

A common summer resident in suitable 
localities in Illinois and Wisconsin. The majority arrive early in 
May and leave for the south in October. Breeds during the latter 
part of May and June. 

The nest is globe shaped, composed of woven grasses, with the 
entrance on the side, usually attached to reeds in a marsh, but occa- 
sionally in a tussock of grass on or near the ground. The eggs are 
6 to 8, pure white, usually unmarked, but occasionally with a few 
small lilac spots, and measure about .66 x .47 inches. 


Genus TELMATODYTES Cabanis. 


347. Telmatodytes palustris (WILs.). 
LONG-BILLED MAarsH WREN. 


Cistothorus palustris (Wils.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 302. 

Distr.: Northeastern United States, north to New Brunswick, 
south to South Carolina and casually to western Florida, west to 
Indiana and Illinois; breeds from about the latitude of Virginia 
northward. 

Adult: Crown, blackish on the sides, usually tinged with brownish 
in the centre, no streaks on crown; back (interscapular region), 
black, streaked with white; rump and upper tail coverts, plain cin- 
namon brown (without black bars); under parts, white or whitish 
on throat, middle breast and belly; sides tinged with pale cinna- 
mon brown, darkest on the flanks; tail barred with black and tawny 
brown; edges of outer webs of wing feathers marked with pale tawny 
brown, giving a barred appearance to the closed wing. Sexes 
similar. 

Leneth, s:r55 wing, 1.oo-etail, 1-80: bill=-co: 
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Long-billed Marsh Wren. 


The Long-billed Marsh Wren is a common summer resident in 
suitable marshes, at least in eastern Illinois. I have not seen speci- 
mens from the western part of the state and it is probable that in 
prairie districts it is replaced by T. p. aliacus, which also occurs ,in 
eastern [llinois. The species is represented in the collection ot the 
Field Museum of Natural History by the following specimens, from 
eastern Illinois and Indiana: 

No. 24451, 2, May 23, 1907, Lake Forest, III. 

No. 15446, 3, June 14, 1904, Chicago, II]. 

No. 15447,.0', June 14, 1904, Chicago, Ill. 

No. 15448, o, June 14, 1904, Chicago, III. 

No. 21735, 0’, sept. 10, 1906, Beach, Lake Co., Ill. 

Pion 3732, 2. Oct. 10; 1902, Chicago, Lill: 

No. 6630, 29, Aug. 9g, 1896, Chicago, IIl. 

No. 6629, c', A 2, 1896, Chicago, IIl. 

No. 24452, d', June 28, 1907, English Lake, Ind. 

In Wisconsin, according to Kumlien an1 Hollister, it is ‘‘an abun- 
dant summer resident over nearly the entire state, breeding in great 
numbers about all suitable marshes.”’ (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 
b23;) 

Breedsin May and June. The nest is attached to reeds in marshes. 
It is globe shaped with the entrance on the side, and is composed of 
grasses. The eggs are from 5 to 9, finely speckled all over with cinna- 
mon brown, and measure about .65 x .50 inches. 

The Long-billed Marsh Wren has a pleasant little song, somewhat 
resembling that of the House Wren, but more broken and not so loud. 
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347a. Telmatodytes palustris iliacus (RIDGWAY). 
PRAIRIE LONG-BILLED MARSH WREN. 


Distr.: Prairie districts of central United States, east to Illinois 
and western Indiana and north to the British Provinces; winters 
chiefly in the Gulf states and Mexico; breeds throughout its summer 
range. 

The Prairie Long-billed Marsh Wren differs from the eastern form 
in being generally slightly larger, and having the upper parts more 
russet brown and the flanks clear cinnamon buff, approaching a 
russet tint more than in 7. palustris. 

The nest and eggs are similar to those of T. palustris. By cour- 
tesy of the authorities of the United States National Museum, I have 
been able to examine the type of T. p. wliacus* and compare it with 
specimens in the Field Museum collection. The result shows that 
both T. palustris and T. p. wiacus occur in Illinois. Specimens in 
the collections of the Field Museum of Natural History from Illinois 
and Indiana are as follows: 

No. 5150, 2, May 24, 1890, Ravinia, Ill. 

No. 5151, oO, May 29, 1894, Englewood, Ill. 

No. 5415, do’, May 31, 1885, Davis, Stark Co., Ind. 

No. 30408, o', June 7, 1905, Fox Lake, Ill. 

No. 30409, 6’, June 7, 1905, Fox Lake, IIl. 

T have not seen specimens from Wisconsin, but it no doubt occurs 
there, especially in the western portion of the state. 


*U.S. Nat. Mus.. No. go1g9. Talmatodytes palustris iliacus (type) 6 ad. 
Wheatland, Indiana, April 30, 1883. 
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Family CER TAIMDA. @Greepers. 


The Certhiide comprise a small group of a dozen species, only 
one of which (with its various subspecies) occurs in North America. 
It is an active, graceful little bird, climbing about the trunks of trees 
and using its stiff tail feathers much after the manner of a wood- 
pecker. It feeds on insects and larve, and builds its nest in holes 
iaeGeees. 


Genus CERTHIA Linn. 


348. Certhia familiaris americana (BoNapP.). 
BROWN CREEPER. 


Disir.: Eastern North America, west to the Plains and north to 
Newfoundland, Ontario, and Manitoba, and probably much farther 
north, breeding from the mountains of western North Carolina, Mis- 
souri, northern Indiana, and Nebraska northward; south in winter 
to south Atlantic and Gulf states, except southern Florida. 

Adult: Tail feathers, stiff and pointed; upper parts, dark brown, 
thickly streaked with dull white; rump, rusty brown; a conspicuous 


Brown Creeper. 


tawny white bar on the middle of primaries (except the first three) ; 
under parts, dull white or ashy white, usually faintly tinged with 
brownish on flanks and under tail coverts. Sexes similar. 

Meneth, 5.0; wing, 2.50; tail, 2.70; bill, 56: 

The Brown Creeper is a common migrant and more or less common 
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winter resident in Illinois and southern Wisconsin and a regular 
summer resident in northern Wisconsin. 

There is a record of a pair breeding on an island in the Mississippi 
River a few miles below Davenport, lowa (Wilson, Wilson Bull., 1906, 
p. ro), and Mr. John F. Ferry observed a bird of this species at Olive 
Branch, Alexander County, Illinois, August 10, 1907. 

Mr. A. W. Butler records two sets of eggs taken in Steuben County, 
northern Indiana, by Mr. R. W. McBride (Birds of Indiana, 1897, 
p> T129)). 

Dr. Hoy gives it as common throughout the year in Wisconsin. 
Mr. John F. Ferry found a brood of four partly grown birds near 
Woodruff, Vilas County, June 27, 1908. Messrs. Kumlien and Hol- 
lister give it as a summer resident in northern Wisconsin and say: 
“J. N. Clark observed a pair of creepers feeding a young cowbird just 
from the nest at Meridian in late June, 1897.’ (Birds of Wisconsin, 
£903, Pp. 124.) 

The nest is of feathers, moss, and plant down, in a crevice usually 
behind loose bark on a dead tree in woods. The eggs are 6 to 9g, 
white, speckled and spotted chiefly at the larger end with brown, and 
measure about .60 x .47 inches. 


Family SITTIDA.  Nuthatches 


There are about 20 known species belonging to this family, but 
only three are found in eastern North America. They are wood birds 
and may he seen climbing about the trunks of trees, much in the 
manner of a woodpecker or the little Brown Creeper, but unlike 
either of them, it climbs equally well down the trunk as up while 
searching for its food, neither does it use its tail for support like the 
others. The food consists of insects, larva, and nuts, chiefly beech 
nuts. The nests are built in holes in trees. 


Genus SITTA Linnzus. 
349. Sitta carolinensis Latu. 
WHITE-BREASTED NUTHATCH. 


Distr.: Eastern North America, west to the Plains, and from the 
Gulf coast north to Labrador, northern Quebec, and Keewatin; breeds 
nearly throughout its range. 
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Adult male: Top of head and upper back, glossy black; rest of 
upper parts, bluish gray; sides of head and under parts, white, more 


White-breasted Nuthatch. 


or less marked on flanks and crissum with rusty brown; wings, black- 
ish, the inner feathers edged with gray; middle tail feathers, gray; 
outer feathers with broad subterminal band of white, the tips, black. 

Adult female: Similar, but black of head tinged with bluish 
gray. 

Length, 5.80; wing, 3.50; tail, 1.90; bill, .70. 

A not uncommon resident in Illinois and Wisconsin and abundant 
in spring and fall during the migrations. The note of the White- 
breasted Nuthatch is a strange quenk, quenk, difficult to describe, 
but which once heard will not easily be forgotten. 

The nest is in a hole in a dead stump or tree. The eggs are from 
6 to 8, pure white or creamy white, speckled with rufous brown, and 
measure about .73 x .56 inches. Mr. H. S. Swarth procured a set of 
six eggs at Joliet, Iil., May 21, 1907. 


350. Sitta canadensis (LINN.). 
RED-BREASTED NUTHATCH. 


Distr.: Nearly the whole of North America; breeding from north- 
ern Indiana, northern Illinois, California, and the mountainous 
regions of North Carolina and Colorado northward to Labrador, 
Keewatin, and southern Alaska; winters in the United States. 

Adult male: Top of head, black; a black stripe through the eye, 
extending to sides of neck: a white stripe over the eye; rest of upper 
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plumage, bluish gray; throat, white or whitish; rest of under parts, 
pale rusty brown, deepest on the sides and lower belly; under tail 
coverts, rusty brown, with pale tips; 
primaries, dark grayish brown or fus- 
cous; middle tail feathers like back; 
outer feathers, black, with subterminal 
white band, the tips, black. 

Adult female: Similar, but without 
black crown; the stripe through the eye 
dull blackish, not clear black as in the 
male. 

Length, 4.60; wing, 2.60; tail, 1.50; 
bull, .50. 

The Red-breasted Nuthatch is a casual summer resident in Wis- 
consin and has been known tea nest in northern Illinois. It is, how- 
ever, abundant in spring and fall during the migrations in both states 
and a few remain during the winter. Its note somewhat resembles 
that of the White-breasted Nuthatch sen is much higher and is 
repeated more hurriedly. 

Mr. E. W. Nelson says: ‘‘A rare summer resident. I found a pair 
near Chicago with full grown young the first of July, and Mr. Rice 
observed a pair feeding unfledged young the last of April, 1874, near 
Evanston. The excavation containing the nest was in a tree stand- 
ing on one of the principal streets of the town.”’ (Birds N. E. Ill, 
1876, p. 96.) 

Dr. Hoy writes: ‘‘A few nest near Racine and a greater number 
in the pine regions in the northern part of the state.” (Wisconsin.) 
Kumlien and Hollister say: ‘‘A regular spring and fall migrant, 
but not so common as the white-breast. Mr. Clark has found it in 
winter in Dunn County, and it occurs as late sometimes as Novem- 
ber in Walworth, Jefferson, and Rock Counties, though usually found 
in April and September. It was found nesting at Pine Lake, near 
Hartland, July, 1888. The nest was about 10 feet above the ground 
in a pine stub, and contained young (L. K.).”” (Birds of Wisconsin, 
1903, Pp. 124.) 

The nest is in ahole in a tree or stump. The eggs are 5 or 6, 
white, speckled with brown and purplish gray, and measure about 
.61 xX .48 inches. 

The Brown-headed Nuthatch, Sitta pusilla Lath., probably occurs 
as a straggler in southern Illinois. Mr. Otto Widmann observed a 
specimen within the St. Louis city limits, May 6, 1878 (Bull. Nutt. 
Orn. Club, Vol. V_ 1880, p. 191); and Mr. J. M. Wheaton states a 
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specimen was taken by Dr. H. A. Atkins, near Locke, Ingham County, 
Michigan, in 1877. (Geol. Survey of Ohio, Vol. IV, 1882, p. 226.) 


Family PARIDA. Titmice and Chickadees. 


The family Paridz contains about 75 species, four of which are 
found in eastern North America. The Chickadees are hardy little 
birds, migrating only in a moderate degree and enlivening the snow 
covered silent woods with their peculiar cheery little song. They 
lay their eggs in holes in trees and stumps, lining the nest with moss, 
leaves, and feathers. 


Genus BASOLOPHUS Caban. 


351. Bzolophus bicolor (LINN.). 
TUFTED TITMOUSE. 


Parus bicolor Linn., A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 306. 

Distr.: Eastern United States, west to the Great Plains and from 
the Gulf coast regularly north to Ohio, southern Illinois, and 
Nebraska; casual or accidental to southern Minnesota, southern Wis- 
consin, and southern New York; breeds nearly throughout its range. 

Adult: Crown with crest; forehead, black; rest of upper parts, 
wings and tail, gray, usually with a faint tinge of olive on the back; 
under parts, whitish or ashy white, 
tinged with chestnut brown on the 
sides and flanks. Sexes similar. 

Length, 6.10; wing, 3.10; tail, 
2.66; folly tae: 

The Tufted Titmouse is an abun- 
dant resident in southern Illinois, but 
rather rare in the northern portion 
of the state. There is a single record 
of its occurrence in Wisconsin. 

Mr. F. M. Woodruff writes: ‘Mr. 
J. Grafton Parker, Jr., observed one 
of these birds at South Chicago on 
October 15, 18097 and it as) not 
uncommon during the fall and winter months at Kouts, Indiana, sixty 
miles southeast of Chicago. Mr. O. M. Schantz informs me that 
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early in the spring of rg00, before the trees were in leaf, he saw a 
large flock of Tufted Titmice in the woods west of Riverside, Ilinois.”’ 
(Birds of the Chicago Area, 1907, p. 188.) 

There are specimens in the Field Museum collection from the 
northern half of the state, taken at Henry and Warsaw. 

Messrs. Kumlien and Hollister state: ‘‘In the Museum of the 
University of Wisconsin, there is a single specimen of the tufted tit, 
shot by Mr. N. C. Gilbert, December 15, 1900, near Madison. The 
bird was alone, and this is doubtless the only record for the state.” 
(Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 124.) 

The nest isin a holeina dead tree. The eggs are 5 to 8 in number, 
pure white or creamy white, speckled with reddish brown, and 
measure about .70 x .55 inches. 


Genus PENTHESTES Reichenbach. 


352. Penthestes atricapillus (LinN.). 
CHICKADEE. 


Parus atricapillus Linn., A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 307. 

Distr.: Eastern United States and British Provinces, north to 
southern Labrador and southern Keewatin; breeds from Pennsyl- 
vania and northern Illinois northward; south in winter to Kentucky, 
Missouri, and Kansas; also occurs west of the Rocky Mountains in 
British Columbia, Washington, and Idaho, but not in the intermediate 
country west of Dakota. 

Adult: Crown, nape, and throat, black; sides of head from base of 
bill, white; back, ashy, with an olive tinge; breast and middle belly, 
white; sides and lower belly, tinged with pale tawny brown; wings 
and tail, dark slaty brown, most of the feathers edged with white; 
greater wing coverts edged with white. Sexes similar. 

Meneth, 5.15; wing, 2.507 tail,-2e4G = bili sae: 

The Chickadee is a common resident in northern Illinois and Wis- 
consin and a winter visitant in southern Illinois. In addition to the 
familiar chick-a-dee-dee-dee, from which it has derived its name, the 
Chickadee has a delightful little pee-wee whistle of two high notes 
which may be suggested by playing E C of the scale softly on the flute. 

Breeds in April and May. The nest is in a hole in a dead stump 
or tree and is composed of moss, feathers, fine grass, plant fiber, etc. 
The eggs are usually from 6 to 8 in number, pure white, spotted and 
speckled chiefly at the larger end with shades of brown, and measure 
about .60 x .47 inches. 
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Chickadee. 


352a. Penthestes atricapillus septeatrionalis (Harris). 
LONG-TAILED CHICKADEE. 


Distr.: Central North America, from the Rocky Mountains and 
Salt Lake Valley east to Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Iowa, south to 
Kansas and New Mexico, breeding northward to the Mackenzie 
region and Alaska (Kenai Peninsula). 

Special characters: Resembles P. atricapillus, but tail longer than 
wing (in P. atricapillus the wing and tail are about equal in length) ; 
tail feathers usually margined with white; the greater wing coverts 
and tertials broadly edged with white. 

While the Long-tailed Chickadee has been taken in Iowa and 
Wisconsin, it does not appear to have been observed in Illinois and 
should be looked for in the northwestern part of the state. 

Messrs. Kumlien and Hollister say: “In late fall and winter typical 
specimens of this form are taken in Wisconsin, even in the southern 
part of the state, but more often in the northwestern portion. A 
number were taken near Hudson in November. We are unable to 
say whether they are resident in that district, or merely winter vis- 
itors. (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 124.) 


pes 
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353. Penthestes carolinensis (AuD.). 
CAROLINA .CHICKADEE. 

Parus carolinensis Aud., A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 308. 

Distr.: Eastern United States, from the south Atlantic and Gulf 
states north to Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois; west to Louisiana and 
eastern Missouri; breeds nearly throughout its range. 

Adult: Similar to P. atricapillus, but averaging smaller and the tail 
shorter; the greater wing coverts not margined with white; primaries, 
wings, and tail very slightly edged with white, sometimes entirely 
absent on tail feathers. Sexes similar. 

Length, 4.10 to 4.70; wing, 2.20 to 2.55; tail, 2.25; bill, .32. 

The Carolina Chickadee is a common resident in southern Illinois, 
but rare in the northern portion of the state, the only record being 
that given by Mr. Nelson who gives it as ‘‘a rare summer visitant to 
the ‘Pinery’ at the southern end of Lake Michigan.”’ It has not been 
recorded from Wisconsin. The notes resemble those of P. atricapu- 
lus but are louder and rather more hurried. 

The nest is in a hole in a tree or stump. The eggs are 6 to 8 in 
number, pure white, spotted and speckled with brown chiefly at the 
larger end, and measure about .57 x .45 inches. 


354. Penthestes hudsonicus (Forst.). 
HuDSONIAN CHICKADEE. 


Parus hudsonicus Forst., A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 309. 

Distr.: Northern North America, north to Ungava and Alaska; 
breeds north of the United States; casually south in winter to north- 
ern Michigan, Wisconsin, and northern Illinois (replaced on the At- 
lantic coast by P. h. littoralis Chapman). 

Adult: Crown and back, hair-brown or dull grayish brown; sides 
of head, white; throat, dull black; breast and middle of belly, whitish; 
sides, flanks, and under tail coverts, chestnut brown; tail, brownish 
slate-color. Sexes similar. 

Length; 5.20; wing, 2.50; tail, 2.56; ‘bill; 232: 

The Hudsonian Chickadee is a rare winter visitant in northern 
Illinois and Wisconsin. Mr. E. W. Nelson gives it as: “A very rare 
winter visitant’’ in northeastern Illinois and states that Dr. Velie 
observed them at Rock Island (Birds N. E. Illinois, 1876, p. 95). 

Mr. John F. Ferry shot a female bird of this species at Beach, 
Lake County, Ill., Nov. 5, 1906, and observed another on November 
10, 1906, near Lake Forest, Ill.; and on Nov. 8, 1906, Mr. F. M. Wood- 
ruff secured two specimens, both females, near Waukegan, Illinois. 
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In Wisconsin but few specimens have been taken, although we 
should expect to find it in winter, especially in the northern portion 
of the state. 

Mrs. Irene G. Wheelock informs me that she observed a bird of 
this species at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, on September 12, 1906. 

Dr. Hoy writes: “‘A small party of this northern species vis- 
ited Racine during the unusually cold January of 1852.” 

Kumlien and Hollister quote Dr. Hoy’s record and say: ‘‘A 
single specimen was taken by Thure Kumlien in Jefferson County 
at this same time. It is recorded from the northern peninsula 
of Michigan (Nehrling) and Dr. H. V. Ogden of Milwaukee writes 
us that he saw several, and shot one in Iron County, but un- 
fortunately did not preserve askin. He also writes: ‘I fancy a few 
could be found every fall in the northern tier of counties.’ A single 
individual was noted in Vilas County, at close range, while waiting 
on a deer runway, in November, 1902, but could not be collected 
aS we were armed only with rifles at the time (N. H.).”’ (Birds 
of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 125.) 
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Family SYLVIIDA.  Kinglets, Gnatcatchers, 
Old World Warblers, ete. 


The members of this family are among the smallest of our birds. 
They are more or less migratory, although some, like the kinglets, 
do not object to cold weather and may often be seen in the snow 
covered woods, especially in early winter. The Gnatcatcher, on the 
contrary, prefers a warmer climate and spends the winter from Florida 
southward. The nests are built in the branches of trees, usually 
some distance from the ground. 


’ 
1 
} 
‘ 
/ 


Gnatcatcher. Kinglet. 


Subfamily REGULIN.  Kinglets. 
Genus REGULUS Cuvier. 
355. Regulus satrapa (LICHT.). 


GOLDEN-CROWNED KINGLET. 


Distr.: North America east of the Rocky Mountains; breeds from 
New York and northern Michigan northward to Labrador and Kee- 
watin, ranging in winter as far south as Texas and the Gulf states to 
northern Florida. 
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Adult male: A patch of golden orange on middle crown, bordered 
by yellow; sides of crown, black; an ashy white streak over the eye 
and across front of forehead; a dusky 
loral streak; upper parts, grayish olive, 
shading to olive green on the rump; under 
parts, whitish or buffy white; outer webs 
of wing feathers edged with pale greenish 
yellow, broken in the middle by a blackish 
space, forming a dusky bar on the closed 
wing; greater and middle wing coverts tipped with yellowish white 
or whitish; tail, dark slaty brown, narrowly edged with olive green. 

Adult female: Similar, but crown patch bright canary yellow 
(without orange) bordered by black. 

Length, about 4; wing, 2.12; tail, 1.70; bill, .26. 

This pretty little species is a common migrant in Illinois and Wis- 
consin in spring and fall, and a more or less common winter resident 
in Illinois and southern Wisconsin. According to Mr. Kline a few 
remain all summer in the thick swamps near Polo, Ill., but he has 
never succeeded in finding their nests (Cooke, Bird Migration Missis- 
sippi Valley, 1888, p. 279). 

Messrs. Kumlien and Hollister state: ‘Dr. Ogden states that it is 
sometimes found in mid-winter in Milwaukee County, and the same 
is true of other sections of the state. The golden-crown breeds along 
the south shore of Lake Superior, in Ontonagon County, Michigan, 
and possibly to some extent, therefore, in the pine regions of northern 
Wisconsin.’ (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 125.) 

While with us it rarely attempts anything more ambitious in the 
way of a song than a soft, lisping tsee, tsee, tsee. 


356. Regulus calendula (LINN.). 
RUBY-CROWNED KINGLET. 


Distr.: North America, north to Labrador, the Mackenzie region, 
and Alaska; winters in the United States, Mexico, and Central America 
to Guatemala; breeds from Quebec, northern Michigan, and moun- 
tains in New Mexico northward. 

Adult male: A patch of fiery red on the crown; rest of upper parts, 
grayish olive, shading to clear olive green on the rump; wing and tail, 
dusky, edged more or less with yellowish olive; a dusky bar on the 
closed wing, as in the preceding species; wing coverts tipped with 
whitish; under parts, ashy white or whitish, more or less tinged with 
pale olive buff. 
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Adult female: Similar to the male, but top of head like back, 
without red crown patch. 

Length, 4.25; wing, 2.20; tail, 1.72; bill, .28. 

The Ruby-crowned Kinglet occurs as an abundant migrant in 
Illinois and Wisconsin in spring and fall, the majority of them 
being with us in April and October. It has a delightful song, much 
louder than would be expected from such a little bird. It usually 
begins with a variety of light whistles followed by a short, sweet 
warble. Most of them are gone by the first of November, although a 
few remain much later. 


Subfamily POLIOPTILIN/. Gnatcatchers. 


Genus POLIOPTILA Sclater. 


357. Polioptila czrulea (LINN.). 
BLUE-GRAY GNATCATCHER. 


Distr.: Eastern United States, west to Nebraska and north to 
southern Ontario, Michigan, northern Illinois, and southern Wiscon- 
sin, breeding from Florida and the Gulf states northward nearly 
throughout its range; winters in the Gulf states, Florida, the Bahama 
Islands, Cuba, and the Cayman Islands, and in Middle America to 
Guatemala. 

Adult male: Upper parts, bluish gray; front of forehead, black; 
a narrow black line extends backward, 
bordering the forehead to above the 
eye; wings, dark slaty brown or fus- 
cous, the secondaries bordered’ with 
whitish; tail feathers, black, the two 
outer feathers entirely white except at 
the bases, the third feather tipped with 
white; under parts, white, usually faintly washed with pale plumbeous 
on breast and sides. 

Adult female: Similar, but grayer above, and without black on head. 

Length, 4-40; wing, 2 to 2.15; tail, 2.05 ball) 4o, 

The Blue-gray Gnatcatcher is a not uncommon summer resident 
in Illinois and southern Wisconsin. Butler states on the authority 
of Mr. Elot Blackwelder that it breeds in Cook Co., Illinois (Birds 
of Indiana, 1897, p. 1145). Woodruff on the authority of Mr. B. T. 
Gault records it as breeding in Addison Woods, DuPage Co., Illinois 
(Birds Chicago Area, 1907, p. 19r). 
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In southern Wisconsin, Messrs. Kumlien and Hollister consider it 
a fairly common summer resident. They say: “It arrives early in 
the spring, in small flocks of half a dozen or more, sometimes by the 
last week of April. Dr. Ogden has found it breeding in Milwaukee 
County, and at both Delavan and Milton it nests in reasonable 
numbers every year. Nest building usually begins by May 20 and 
by June 1 incubation has commenced. The young are still in the 
nest up to June 15 or 20, and the families remain together the entire 
summer. Mr. Clark has never taken this species in Dunn County 
during a great many years of active collecting and observation. It 
is doubtful if it is common north of the southern tier of counties, 
except along Lake Michigan, where it is found in fair numbers as far 
north as Two Rivers.”’ (Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 125.) 

The nest is on a branch of-a tree, usually 25 feet or more from the 
ground and is composed of grass, plant fiber, lichens, etc. The eggs 
are 4 or 5, bluish white, thickly spotted and speckled with shades of 
brown, and measure about .55 x .45 inches. ; 


Family TURDIDA. Thrushes, Bluebirds, 


Solitatres, ete. 


The family Turdide contains about 150 species, a dozen of which 
(including races) occur in eastern North America. They are migra- 
tory and at times gather in flocks, especially in the south and during 
migrations. Their food consists of insects, berries, and fruit. The 
location and style of nest varies with different species. They are 
all good songsters, especially the Wood Thrush, whose notes are 
particularly sweet and melodious. 


Subfamily MYADESTINE-. | Solitaires. 
Genus MYADESTES Swainson. 
358. Myadestes townsendii (Avp.). 
TOWNSEND’S SOLITAIRE. 


Distr.: Western United States, from the Great Plains to the Pacific 
coast and from British Columbia to Lower California; breeds from 
the mountains of Arizona and New Mexico northward; accidental 
in Illinois. 
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Special characters: General plumage, uniform brownish gray, 
paler on throat; a distinct white ring around the eye; tip and outer 
web of tail feathers, ashy gray. 

Length, about 8 inches; wing, 4.40 to 4.80; tail, 4.20 to 4.70. 

The only record of the occurrence of this species within our limits 
is that given by Mr. E. W. Nelson, who states: ‘A single specimen 
of this species was obtained Dec. 16, 1875, by Mr. Chas. Douglas at 
Waukegan. The bird was found in a sheltered ravine, extending a 
short distance into the bluff, bordering the lake shore near the above 
named place and showed no alarm when approached. Nothing 
peculiar was observed concerning its habits, except that its move- 
ments were very sprightly.’’ (Birds N. E. IIl., 1876, p. 94.) 


Hermit Thrush. Robin. Wood Thrush. 
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Subfamily TURDINZ. Thrushes. 
Genus HYLOCICHLA Baird. 


359. Hylocichla mustelina (GMeEL.). 
Woop TuHrRusuH. 


Turdus mustelinus Gmel., A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 316. 

Distr.: Eastern temperate North America, west to the Great 
Plains and north to Ontario, Michigan, and Wisconsin; south in 
winter to Cuba and in Middle America to Guatemala; breeds from 
northern Florida and the Gulf states northward. 

Adult: Top of head, bright tawny cinnamon brown, shading to 
olive brown on the back and brownish olive on the rump and tail; 
under parts, white, faintly tinged 
with buff on the breast, and 
everywhere except on upper 
throat; middle of belly and 
under tail coverts marked with 
large blackish spots (the con- 
spicuous spots on the sides of 
the body being a good distin- 
guishing character); a distinct 
white eye ring; auricular region 
streaked with white and dusky. 
Sexes similar. 

Length, about 7.75; wing, 4.25; tail, 3; bill, .64. 

The Wood Thrush is a summer resident in Illinois and the greater 
part of Wisconsin from May until the latter part of September. It 
is a delightful songster, probably the best of this group of celebrated 
avian vocalists. It is useless to attempt to describe the song; no 
adequate idea of it can be conveyed in print, as combined with its 
peculiar sweetness the peace of the woodland solitude adds to its 
charm and it must be heard to be appreciated. 

Breeds in May and June. The nest is in woods, built on the 
branch of a low tree, rarely more than to feet from the ground and 
is made of leaves, small twigs, and mud. The eggs are 3 to 5, plain 
blue, similar in color to those of the Robin, but slightly lighter. They 
measure about 1.05 x .73 inches. 

The Field Museum collection contains a series of sets of eggs of 
this species taken in northern Illinois between May 26 and June 19. 
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360. Hylocichla fuscescens (SrEPu.). 
WILSoN’s THRUSH. 


Turdus fuscescens Steph., A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 317. 

Distr.: Eastern North America, west to the Plains and north to 
Manitoba, Ontario, and Newfoundland; breeds from northern Ohio, 
northern Illinois, and Iowa northward; winters sparingly in the Gulf 
states and southward to Cuba, Yucatan, and Middle America to 
northern South America. 

Adult: Upper parts, cinnamon brown, nearly uniform, with no 
decided difference in color between back and tail; no distinct white 
eye ring; throat and belly, white; 
sides tinged with pale grayish; 
breast and sides of throat faintly 
tinged with buff and marked with 
numerous small, arrow-shaped spots 
of brownish olive. Sexes similar. 

Length, 7.45; wing, 3.80; tail, 
2.65" ill ase: 

A common migrant throughout 
Illinois and Wisconsin, and a sum- 
mer resident from northern Illinois 
northward. The majority arrive 
early in May and leave the latter part of September. Its song 
is delightful but not as fine as that of the Wood Thrush. It may be 
crudely described as che-re-ry, che-re-ry, che-re-ry, or che-u-ry, che-u-ry, 
che-u-ry, che-u-ry, beginning high and continuing on a descending scale. 

Mr. W. W. Cooke states that Mr. Kline took two sets of eggs at 
Polo, Illinois, during the season of 1883. 

It breeds regularly in Wisconsin, but 1s more common in the north- 
ern than in the southern portion of the state. . 

The nest is built on or near the ground and is composed of leaves, 
shreds of bark, and small twigs. The eggs are 3 to 5, greenish blue 
in color, and measure about .86 x .66 inches. 


360a. Hylocichla fuscescens salicicola Ripcw. 
WILLOW THRUSH. 
Turdus fuscescens salicicola Ridgw., A. O. U. Check List, 1895, 


P. 317- 
Distr.: Interior regions of North America, from the Rocky Moun- 
tain region to Illinois and Indiana, north to British Columbia, breeding 
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chiefly from North Dakota and Manitoba northward and occasionally 
farther south; casual as far east as South Carolina during migrations; 
in winter to Middle America and northern South America. 

Special characters: Similar to H. fuscescens, but with upper parts 
darker and more olive brown, and the streaks on throat and upper 
breast averaging darker. 

The Willow Thrush is not uncommon during the migrations in 
Illinois and probably Wisconsin, but from lack of material I am 
unable to decide this question. Typical Illinois specimens of both 
this form and H. fuscescens are represented in the Field Museum 
collection as well as a number of intermediates. 

Messrs. Kumlien and Hollister say: “‘A single specimen taken at 
Delavan, May 6, 18)9, and identified by Mr. Wm. Brewster, is the 
sole claim for introducing this race here. We are of the opinion that 
a careful examination of the migrating fuscescens will reveal numbers 
of this form, especially, it would seem, in the western part of the state.”’ 
(Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 126.) 

. Its song is similar to that of the Wilson’s Thrush. 


361. Hylocichla aliciz (Bairp). 
GRAY-CHEEKED THRUSH. 


Turdus alicie Baird, A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 317. 

Distr.: Northern and eastern North America, breeding far north- 
ward (Newfoundland, Labrador, Mackenzie region, Alaska, etc.), 
migrating south, east of the Rocky Mountains to the Greater Antilles, 
Central America, and northern South America. 

Adult: Upper parts, uniform olive, with little or no difference 
between color of the back and tail; lores, grayish; middle of upper 
throat, middle of belly and under 
tail coverts, white; sides washed 
with olive gray; lower throat 
and breast washed with faint 
tinge of pale buff and thickly 
marked with blackish arrow- 
shaped spots. Sexes similar. 

Length, 7.45; wing, 4; tail, 
ai MoUllens 2. 

The Gray-cheeked Thrush is 
very common in Illinois and 
Wisconsin during the migrations 
in spring and fall. It resembles 
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the Olive-backed Thrush but differs in having the breast and sides of 
the throat only faintly tinged with buff, and in its grayish lores and 
whitish eye ring. 


36la. Hylocichla alicie bicknelli Ripcw. 
BICKNELL’S THRUSH. 


Turdus alicie bicknelli (Ridgw.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 317. 

Distr.: Eastern United States; breeding on mountains of New 
England from Massachusetts northward and in Nova Scotia; south 
in winter to southeastern states and Bahamas; accidental in Illinois. 

Special characters: Similar to H. alicie but smaller; the tail de- 
cidedly shorter and the upper parts averaging browner. 

Wing, 3.40 to 3.80; tail, 2.60 to 2.88. 

The only record of the occurrence of Bicknel!’s Thrush within 
our limits is that given by Ridgway, who states: “‘A single speci- 
men was obtained at Warsaw, Illinois, on the 24th of May, 1884, by 
Mr. Chas. K. Worthen, thus considerably extending its known range 
and adding it to the fauna of this state.”’ (Orn. of Illinois, 1889, 
p- 59-) 

The occurrence of this form in Illinois is most unexpected as it is 
far out of its usual range. 


362. Hylocichla ustulata swainsonii (CaB.). 
OLIVE-BACKED THRUSH. 


Turdus ustulatus swainsonit (Cab.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, 
po 315. 

Distr.: North America in general, except Pacific coast of United 
States, breeding from the northern border of the United States north- 
ward to Hudson Bay and Alaska; south in winter to Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, and northern South America. 

Adult: Upper parts, uniform olive, showing little or no difference 
in color of back and tail; eye ring and lores, tawny buff; throat and 
breast with decided tinge of pale tawny buff, marked on breast and 
sides of throat with dusky arrow-shaped spots; sides of body washed 
with grayish olive; belly and under tail coverts, white; a few obscure 
grayish olive spots on the upper belly. Sexes similar. 

Length, about 7.15; wing, 3.90; tail, 2.755" billaano. 

The Olive-backed Thrush is abundant during the migrations in 
spring and fall in Illinois and Wisconsin. Mr. Nelson records a speci- 
men taken in June and another, July gth, in the vicinity of Chicago 
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Olive-backed Thrush. 


@icds Ne Ee ile 70. pr as): 
but this does not necessarily 
indicate breeding. Injured or 
non-breeding birds often re- 
main during the summer far 
south of their usual habitat. 

It is not known to breed in 
northern Wisconsin, but it is 
not unlikely that it does so. 
The song is charming but not 
as fine or as varied as that of 
the Wood Thrush, which it 
somewhat resembles. 


Alma’s Thrush, Hylocichla ustulata alme Bishop, recorded from 
Wisconsin (Kumlien and Hollister, Birds of Wisconsin, 1903, p. 127) 
is apparently inseparable from H. uw. swainsonit. 


363. Hylocichla guttata pallasii (CaB.). 


HERMIT THRUSH. 


Turdus aonalaschkeé pallasiu (Cab.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, 


M219. 


Distr.: Eastern North America, breeding from Massachusetts, 
mountains of Pennsylvania, southern Ontario, and northern Michi- 
gan (Mackinac Island) northward to Labrador, Manitoba, Atha- 
baska, and the Mackenzie region; winters from Illinois (about lat- 
itude 40°) to the Gulf coast; accidental in Greenland, Bermuda, and 


Europe. 


Adult: Upper parts, brownish olive, or dark olive brown, shading 
into rufous brown on tail coverts and tail, in decided contrast to color 


of the back; throat and breast 
faintly tinged with buff; breast 
and sides of throat rather heavily 
marked with blackish arrow-shaped 
spots; belly, white; sides washed 
with pale grayish olive. The dif- 
ference in color of tail and back 
is a good distinguishing character. 
Sexes similar. 


Lengih.-7-no: swine, 37655) tail, 


Peis Ohl alsto)s 


This species is common in Ilh- 
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nois and Wisconsin in spring.and fall during the migrations, and a 
not uncommon summer resident in northern Wisconsin. Mr. John 
F. Ferry found it common near Woodruff, Vilas County, Wis- 
consin, during the last week in June, 1908, and procured partly 
fledged young birds. Mr. F. H. King records it from Waupaca in 
July. (Geol. of Wisconsin, 1883, p. 475.) 

The song, which, is very charming, somewhat resembles that of 
the Wood Thrush, but is more ‘‘metallic’’ and not so loud. 


Genus PLANESTICUS Bonap. 


364. Planesticus migratorius (LINN.). 
ROBIN. 


Merula migratoria (Linn.), A. O. U. Check List, 1895, p. 320. 

Distr.: Eastern North America, west to the Rocky Mountains, 
eastern Mexico, and Alaska; breeds from Virginia, Ohio, northern 
Indiana, and Illinois northward to Arctic regions (limit of trees); 
winters chiefly from the northern United States to the Gulf coast 
and Cuba; acc dental in Bermuda and Europe. 

Adult male in summer: Upper parts, dark slate color, usually with 
an olive tinge; head, black; the throat, white, streaked with black; 
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a spot in front of the eye and eyelid, white; primaries, dusky slate- 
color, with pale edges; under parts and under wing coverts, rufous 
chestnut, usually more or less white on lower belly; under tail coverts, 
white; tail, brownish black, the outer tail feather tipped with white; 
bill, mostly yellow. 

Adult female in summer: Similar but paler, the feathers on back 
of head tipped with grayish. 

Adult male and female in fall and winter: Feathers of under parts, 
tipped with white; crown feathers, dusky, edged with grayish; bill, 
dark. 

Immature in summer: Plumage paler; under parts spotted with 
black; back with whitish centres to feathers; a whitish stripe over 
the eye. | 

Length, 9.50 to 10.50; wing, 5.10; tail, 4; bill, .80. 

The Robin is an abundant summer resident in Illinois and Wis- 
consin, and a not uncommon winter resident in the more southern 
portion of Illinois and casually much farther north. 

The majority breed in May and early in June. The nest is rather 
large, composed of grass, small twigs, leaves, and mud, usually on a 
branch of atree. The eggs are from 3 to 5, plain greenish blue, very 
rarely with a few irregular brown spots, and measure about 1.15 
X .79 inches. 

The song of the Robin is melodious and varied, although he is 
prone to indulge in a series of loud and somewhat unmusical chirps. 
He is among the first to cheer us in the spring and is still to be heard 
late in the fall when most of our feathered songsters are missing.. 
While he may annoy us by eating our cherries and small fruits, he also 
destroys many worms and injurious insects, and to quote my esteemed 
friend, Robert Ridgway, ‘‘ ‘ With all his faults, we love him still.’ No 
American orchard would be complete without its pair of Robins, and 
his absence would create a void in the ranks of our birds, which would 
be felt by every one who cherishes memories of his boyhood days.”’ 
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Subfamily SIALIIN/Z. — Bluebirds. 
Genus SIALIA Swainson, 


365. Sialia sialis (LINN.). 


BLUEBIRD. 

Distr.: United States and southern Canada, west to the base of 
the Rocky Mountains; winters from the middle states to the Gulf 
coast (casual or accidental in Cuba); breeds nearly throughout its 
range. 

Adult male: Upper parts, bright blue; wings and tail, blue, the 
former with the ends blackish; throat, breast and sides of body, chest- 


Bluebird. 


nut; belly and under tail coverts, white, some of the latter tinged with 
grayish blue; bill and feet, black. 

Adult female: Similar, but blue of upper parts more or less tinged 
with grayish brown, shading into bright blue on rump and tail, the 
chestnut on under parts paler. 

Immature in first plumage: Upper parts, grayish brown; wings and 
tail, blue; the back with white streaks (caused by the white shaft 
lines of the feathers); under parts, white; the feathers of the breast 
and sides edged with grayish brown, producing an irregular streaked 
appearance. 

Length, 6.80; wing, 3.90; tail, 2.65; bill, .45. 

The Bluebird is a very common summer resident in Illinois and 
Wisconsin, the majority arriving from the south in March (earliest 
Chicago record, February 22) and leaving again in September. 
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The breeding season lasts from April until the middle of June. The 
nest is in hollow trees and stumps or about buildings. The eggs are 
from 4 to 7, very pale blue or bluish white, rarely white, and measure 

about .83 x .64 inches. 

The Field Museum collection contains a series of sets of eggs taken 
in northern Illinois between April 25 and June ro. The song of the 
Bluebird is a pleasing whistle, usually a single note repeated two or 
three times. 

The Mountain Bluebird, Szalia arctica, was included by Mr. Nel- 
son on the authority of Dr. Hoy. He states: “‘Dr. Hoy informs me 
that he has seen a specimen of this species in a collection at Dubuque, 
Iowa, which was taken late in the fall upon the east side of the Missis- 
sippi River near that town.” (BirdsN. E. Ill., 1876, p. 95.) But Mr. 
Ridgway says (Birds North and Middle America, 1907, p. 145, foot- 
note): ‘‘I have examined the specimen upon which the above record 
was based and it proves to be a somewhat discolored example of 
S. sialis, female.”’ 
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A KEY TO. THE SEGGS 


OF THE MORE COMMON BIRDS KNOWN TO BREED IN 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS AND SOUTHERN WISCONSIN. 


GROUP 1.* WHITE EGGS (UNMARKED). 


SECTION 1. NEST ON BRANCHES OF TREES OR 
BUSHES. 


PART 1. EGGS LESS THAN .60 IN. LONG. 


Eggs 2. Size, about .50x .35. Smallest of our birds’ eggs. 
Trochilus colubris. 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird. 


PART 2. EGGS FROM .60 TO .8s IN. LONG. 


Eggs, 3 to 6. Size, about .66x.48. Eggs usually showing faint 
bluish tinge. Nest lined with thistle down, usually from 6 to 25 feet 
from ground. Breeds, July and August. Bird: female, wings and tail, 
dusky; under parts tinged with yellow. Male, bright yellow; crown, 
wings, and tail, black. Astragalinus tristis, 

American Goldfinch. 

Eggs, 3 to 4. Size, about .73x.55. Eggs usually showing faint 
bluish tinge. Nest not lined with thistle down, usually in crotch of 
bush near ground. Breeds, May and June. Bird: female, grayish; 
wings, dusky; no yellow on under parts. Male, blue; wing and tail, 
mostly black. Passerina cyanea. 

Indigo Bunting. 


PART 3. EGGS BETWEEN .g90 AND 1.25 IN. LONG. 


Eggs, 2. Size, about 1.08 x .83. Nest, a mat of loose twigs. 
Zenaidura macroura carolinensis. 
Mourning Dove. 


PART 4. EGGS MORE THAN 1.so IN. LONG. 


Eggs, 3 to6. Size, 1.92 x 1.55. Eggs, sometimes dull white or pale 
bluish white, but usually more or less faintly marked with pale brown. 
Acctpiter cooperit. 

Cooper’s Hawk. 


* Eggs vary more or less in size and as the average measurements are given in this key, they 
should only be considered as approximate. For example, if in a series of eggs of a certain species 
the longest was 1.15 in. (measured on a straight line) and the shortest 1.00, the length here given 
would be 1.08 in. 
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Eggs, 2 to 4. Size,1.96x 1.66. Eggs, pure white, not bluish white. 
Nest in old crow’s or hawk’s nest, sometimes in hollow tree. 
Strix varia. 


Barred Owl. 


Eggs, 2 to 3. Size, 2.20x 1.82. Eggs, pure white; the size will 
distinguish them from preceding species. Nest in old crow’s or hawk’s 
nest, sometimes in hollow tree. Bubo virginianus. 

Great Horned Owl. 


SECTION 2. NEST IN HOLE IN TREE, STUMP, OR POST, 


PART 1. EGGS LESS THAN .80 IN. LONG. 


Eggs, 4 to 7. Size, .75 x .53; shape, rather long and narrow. 
Iridoprocne bicolor. 
Tree Swallow. 
Eggs, 4 to 6. Size, .75x.60. Eggs rounded; the width will dis- 
tinguish them from those of preceding species. Bird: if bird is seen, 

no one can mistake a Woodpecker for a Swallow. 

Dryobates pubescens medianus. 
Downy Woodpecker. 


PART 2. EGGS FROM .80 TO .98 IN. LONG. 


Eggs, 5 to 7. Size, .88 x .68. Bird: female, large; patch of black 
on breast; top of head, red; no red on throat. A rather rare breeder. 
Sphyrapicus varius. 

Yellow-bellied Woodpecker. 

Eggs,4to6. Size,.g2x.74. Bird: female, throat and under parts, 
pure white; crown, black. A common breeder. Dryobates villosus. 
Hairy Woodpecker. 


PART 3. EGGS FROM .98 TO r.25 IN. LONG. 


Eggs, 3 to 5. Size, about 1.00x.70. The slight but noticeable 
difference in size will distinguish them from those of the next species. 
Bird: female, bluish black above (at a distance appears to be black), 
grayish beneath; no yellow or red in plumage. Male, entire plumage, 
shiny blue-black. Progne subts. 

Purple Martin. 

Eggs, 4 to 6. Size, about 1.00x.76. Shape, more elongated and 
narrower than next species. Bird, whole head and throat, red; wings 
showing much white. Melanerpes erythrocephalus. 

Red-headed Woodpecker. 

Eggs, 5 to 10. Size, about 1.10x.87. Bird, size, large; black 
patch on breast; under wings and tail, yellow; no white on wings; top 
of head and throat, not red. (Female.) © Colaptes auratus luteus. 

Northern Flicker. 
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PART 4. EGGS 1.25 TO 1.75 IN. LONG. 


Eggs, 4 to 6. Size, about 1.45 x 1.20. Bird, gray, sometimes red- 
brown. Otus asio. 
Screech Owl. 


PART 5. EGGS OVER 1.75 IN. LONG. 


Eggs, 8 to 14. Size, about 2.05 x 1.55. Eggs, buff white, or pale 
buff, not pure white. Aix sponsa. 
Wood Duck. 
Eggs, 2 to 4. Size, about 1.95 x 1.65. Eggs, white. 
Strix varia. 
Barred Owl. 
Eggs, 8 to 10. Size, about 2.10 x 1.75. 
Lophodytes cucullatus. 
Hooded Merganser. 
Eggs, 2 to 3. Size, about 2.20x1.82 Eggs, pure white. 
Bubo virginianus. 
Great Horned Owl. 


SECTION 3. NEST ABOUT DWELLINGS AND BARNS. 


Eggs, 4 to 6. Size, about .78x.58. Nest, moss, grass, and mud 
placed on top of beam or rafter, not attached to side. Sayornis phebe. 
Pheebe Flycatcher. 

Eggs, 4to6. Size,about .80x.52. Shape, narrower than preceding 
species. Nest usually in chimney (sometimes in barns), composed of 
small dead twigs glued to side of bricks or rafter. Bird, smoky black. 
Chetura pelagica. 

Chimney Swift. 

Eggs, 4 to 5. Size, about 1.00x.70. Distinguished by size from 


others in this section. Progne subts. 
Purple Martin. 


SECTION 4. NEST IN OPEN FIELDS, ON GROUND OR 
IN BUNCH OF GRASS. 


PART 1. EGGS LESS THAN 1.50 IN. LONG. 


Eggs, 2. Size, about 1.10x.82. Nest, a flat mat of twigs, rarely 
on the ground, usually on a branch. Zenaidura macroura carolinensis. 
Mourning Dove. 

Eggs, 10 to 18. Size, about 1.20x.94. Nest, merely a little grass 
Colinus virginianus. 


on ground. 
Quail. Bob-white. 
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PART 2. EGGS MORE THAN 1.50 IN. LONG. 


Eggs, 4 to 7. Size, about 1.55 x 1.25. Eggs, pure white. Nest on 
ground in fields and low prairies. Asio flammeus. 
Short-eared Owl. 

Eggs, 4 to 7. Size, about 1.75x 1.40. Eggs, pure white. Nest 
usually about marshy places. Circus hudsontus. 
Marsh Hawk. 

Eggs, 6 to 12. Size, about 1.80x 1.30. Eggs, creamy white, or 
buffy white, not pure white. Nest, near water. Querquedula discors. 
Blue-winged Teal. 


SECTION 5. NEST IN HOLE IN BANK. 


PART 1. EGGS LESS_THAN 1 IN. LONG. 


Eggs, 4 to 6. Size, about .7ox.48. In size the eggs of this and the 
next species are hardly distinguishable, although the Rough-wing is 
slightly the larger. Bird, under parts, white, with conspicuous band of 
brown on breast. Riparia riparia. 

Bank Swallow. 

Eggs, 4 to 7. Size, about .72x.51. Bird, under parts brownish 

gray, no band on breast. Stelgidopteryx serripennts. 
Rough-winged Swallow. 


PART 2. EGGS MORE THAN 1 IN. LONG. 


Eggs, 5 to 8. Size, about 1.34x 1.05. Nest, deep hole in bank near 
water. Ceryle alcyon. 
Belted Kingfisher. 


SECTION 6. NEST IN SWAMPY PLACES, IN REEDS OR 
GRASS, ON GROUND OR ON FLOATING VEGETATION. 


PART rt. EGGS LESS THAN 1 IN. LONG. 


Eggs, 6 to 8. Size, about .66x.47. Nest, on or near ground in 
grass, made of grasses and globular in shape; entrance on the side. 
Cistothorus stellarts. 

Short-billed Marsh Wren. 


PART 2. EGGS BETWEEN 1 AND 1.50 IN. LONG. 


Eggs, 3 to 6. Size, about 1.20x 92; white, with faint bluish tinge. 
Nest in reeds or small bush in swamp or pond. Ixobrychus exilts. 
Least Bittern. 
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PART 3. EGGS MORE THAN 1.50 IN. LONG. 


Eggs, 5 to 8. Size, about 1.70 x 1.19; dull creamy white or buffy 
white, more or less soiled. Nest, a mass of floating vegetation in swamp 
or pond. Podilymbus podiceps. 

Pied-billed Grebe. 

Eggs, 3 to 6. Size,about1.78x 1.40; purewhite. Nest on ground 

in marshy places. Circus hudsontus. 
Marsh Hawk. 

Eggs, 6 to 12. Size, about 1.84x1.33; creamy white or buffy 
white, not pure white. Nest on ground near water. 

Querquedula discors. 
Blue-winged Teal. 


GROUP 2. EGGS BLUE OR GREENISH BLUE 
(UNMARKED). 


SECTION 1. NEST ON BRANCHES OF TREES OR 
BUSHES. 


PART 1. EGGS LESS THAN .76 IN. LONG. 


Eggs, 3 to 6. Size, about .66x.47; faintly blue or bluish white. 
Nest lined with thistle down, usually some distance from ground (6 to 
oa i A Astragalinus tristis. 

American Goldfinch. 

Eggs, 3 to 4. Size, about .73 x .55; faintly blue, often apparently 
white. Nest not lined with thistle down, usually in crotch of bush near 
ground. Passerina cyanea. 

Indigo Bunting. 


PART 2. EGGS FROM .77 TO 1 IN. LONG. 


Eggs, 4 to 5. Size, about .80 x .60; very pale blue or bluish ashy. 
Bird, shows more or less yellow on breast. Spiza americana. 
Dickcissel. Black-throated Bunting. 

_ Eggs, 3 to 5. Size, about .93 x .68; deep blue or greenish blue. 
Bird, general plumage slaty gray. Dumetella carolinensis. 
Catbird. 


PART 3. EGGS FROM 1 IN. TO 135 IN. LONG. 


Eggs, 2 to 5. Size, 1.02 x.74; light blue. Bird, above, rufous 

brown; under parts, white, with distinct spots. Hylocichla mustelina. 

Wood Thrush. 

Eggs, 3 to5. Size, about 1.12x.80; greenish blue, darker and larger 
than Wood Thrush. Bird, breast and under parts, reddish brown. 

Planesticus migratorius. 

Robin. 
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Eggs, 2 to 6. Size, about 1.08x.82. The eggs of this and the next 
species vary in color and size, those of the Yellow-billed Cuckoo being 
usually pale greenish blue, somewhat lighter in color than eggs of the 
black-billed species. Bird, tail feathers not broadly tipped with 
white; bill mostly black. Coccvzus erythrophthalmus. 

Black-billed Cuckoo. 

Eggs, 2 to 5. Size, about 1.18x.90. Bird, tail feathers broadly 
tipped with white; under mandible, mostly yellow. 

Coccyzus americanus. 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo. 


PART 4. EGGS MORE THAN 1.35 IN. LONG. 


Eggs, 3 to 6. Size, about 1.50x 1.15; pale greenish blue. Nest 
usually near water. Butorides virescens. 
Green Heron. 

Eggs, 4 to 6. Size, about 2.00 x 1.46; pale greenish blue. Nest 
near water. Nycticorax nycticorax nevius. 
Black-crowned Night Heron. 

Eggs, 3 to 6. Size, about 2.55 to 2.70 x 1.55 to 1.65; pale blue 

or greenish blue. Nest, a mass of sticks, usually in trees near water. 
Ardea herodias. 

Great Blue Heron. 


SECTION 2. NEST IN HOLE IN TREE, STUMP, OR POST. 


Eggs, 4 to 6. Size, about .84.x.65. Eggs sometimes almost pure 
white, usually very pale blue or bluish white. Sialia sialis. 
Bluebird. 


SECTION 3. NEST ABOUT DWELLINGS AND BARNS. 


Eggs, 3 to 5. Size, about 1.12 x .80; color, greenish blue. 
Planesticus migratorius. 
Robin. 


SECTION 4. NEST IN OPEN FIELDS, ON GROUND, OR 
IN BUNCH OF GRASS. 


Eggs, 4 to 5. Size, about .80 x .60; color, very pale blue. 
Spiza americana. 
Dickcissel. Black-throated Bunting. 
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SECTION 5. NEST IN SWAMPY PLACES IN REEDS OR 
GRASS, ON GROUND OR ON FLOATING VEGETATION. 


Eggs, 3 to 6. Size, about 1.20x.92. Color. very pale blue or blu- 


ish white. Nest in reeds or small bushes in swamp or pond. 
Ixobrychus exilis. 


Least Bittern. 
Eggs, 4 to 6. Size, about 2x 1.46. Color, pale greenish blue. 


Size will distinguish them from preceding species. 
Nycticorax nycticorax ne@vius. 


Black-crowned Night Heron. 


GROUP 3. EGGS NOT WHITE OR BLUE 
(UNMARKED). 


SECTION 1. NEST ON BRANCHES OF TREES OR 
BUSHES. 


Eggs, 3 to 6. Size, about 1.16 x .82; occasionally pale bluish or 
brownish without marking, but usually pale bluish or greenish marked 


and scrawled with dark brown or black. 
Quiscalus quiscula eneus. 


Bronzed Grackle. 


SECTION 2. NEST IN HOLE IN TREE, STUMP OR POST. 


Eggs, 6 to 8. Size, about .64 x .49; occasionally pale vinaceous or 
pinkish without marking, but usually thickly speckled. 

Troglodytes aédon (or parkmanit). 

House Wren. 

Eggs, 3 to 6. Size, about 1.16 x .82; pale bluish or greenish marked 

and scrawled with dark brown or black. 

Ouiscalus quiscula eneus. 

Bronzed Grackle. 

Size, about 2.05 x 1.55; pale buff or brownish white. 

Aix sponsa. 

Wood Duck. 


Eggs, 8 to 14. 
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SECTION 3. NEST ABOUT DWELLINGS AND BARNS. 


Eggs, 6 to 8. Size, about .64 x .49; occasionally pale vinaceous or 
pinkish without marking, but usually thickly speckled. 

Troglodytes aédon (or parkmanit). 

House Wren. 


SECTION 4. NEST IN OPEN FIELDS, ON GROUND OR 
IN BUNCH OF GRASS. 
Eggs, roto14. Size,about 1.70 x 1.26. Color, cream buff or pale 


olive buff. Tympanuchus americanus. 
Prairie Hen. 


SECTION 5. NEST ON GROUND IN WOODS IN DRY 
PLACES. 
Eggs, 8 to 14. Size, about 1.51 x 1.16. Color, pale buff or buffy 


white. Bonasa umbellus. 
Ruffed Grouse. 


SECTION 6. NEST IN SWAMPY PLACES, IN REEDS OR 
GRASS, ON GROUND OR ON FLOATING VEGETATION. 


Eggs, 6 to 12. Size, about 1.85 x 1.32; pale buff or creamy buff, 
Querquedula discors. 
Blue-winged Teal. 
Eggs, 3 to 5. Size, about 1.90 x 1.44; grayish olive or olive drab. 
Botaurus lentiginosus. 
American Bittern. 


GROUP 4. EGGS SPOTTED OR MARKED* CHIEF i 
AT LARGER, END. 


SECTION z1.- NEST IN -BRANCHES ‘OF TRERSe@r 
BUSHES. 


PART zt. EGGS LESS. THAN .75 INS EONG. 


Eggs, 4 to 5. Size, about .63 x .50; dull white, marked with light 
brown. Bird, sides of body yellow, outer tail feathers pale yellow, 
broadly tipped with brown. (Female.) Setophaga ruticilla. 

Redstart. 
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Eggs, 3 to 6. Size, about .66 x .48; dull white. marked with light 
brown. Bird, general plumage, yellow. Dendroica estiva. 
Yellow Warbler. 

Eggs, 4 to 5. Size, about .69 x .50; dull white, marked with dark 
slate brown. Bird, above bright greenish yellow; underparts, white, 
outer tail feathers showing much white. Dendroica pensylvanica. 
Chestnut-sided Warbler. 

Eggs, 3 to 5. Size, about .7o x .51; pale bluish white, marked with 
rufous brown. Bird, crown, brown, no blackish streak through eye. 
Spizella pusilla. 

Field Sparrow. 

Eggs, 4 to 5. Size, about .7ox.50; pale blue, sparingly marked 
with dark brown or brownish black. Bird, crown, bright rufous brown, 
a black streak through the eye. Spizella passerina. 
Chipping Sparrow. 

Eggs, 3 to 4. Size, about .7ox.54; creamy white, marked with 
dark brown. Bird, upper parts, dark olive; under parts, dusky white. 
Myiochanes virens. 

Wood Pewee Flycatcher. 

Eggs, 2 to 3. Size, about .73 x .54; cream white or buff white, 
sparingly marked with dark brown. Bird, upper parts, olive; throat, 
whitish; belly, yellow. Empidonax virescens. 
Green-crested Flycatcher. 

Eggs, 30r 4. Size, about .75 x .54; pure white, sparsely speckled 

or marked with small dots of dark brown. Bird, upper parts, gray; 
under parts, whitish; sides tinged with pale yellow. Vireosylva gilva. 
Warbling Vireo. 


PART 2. EGGS .75 OR MORE IN. LONG. 


Eggs, 2 to 3. Size, about .75 x .55; creamy white or buff white, 
sparingly marked with dark brown. Bird, upper parts, olive; throat, 
whitish; belly, yellow. Empidonax virescens. 

Green-crested Flycatcher. 

Eggs, 3 to 4. Size, about .75 x .55.; pure white, sparsely speckled 
or marked with small dots of dark brown. Bird, upper parts, gray; 
under parts, whitish; sides tinged with pale yellow. Vireosylva gilva. 

Warbling Vireo. 

Eggs, 3 to 5. Size, about .80x.58; bluish white or dull white, 
scrawled and marked with dark brown and lilac-gray. Bird, entire 
under parts, yellow. (Female.) Icterus spurtus. 

Orchard Oriole: 

Eggs, 3 to 5. Size. about .80 x .60; white, more or less dotted or 
scrawled with dark brown and pale gray brown. Bird, crown, chestnut, 
with whitish stripe in middle; cheek, chestnut; black stripe on sides of 
throat; throat and under parts, whitish. Chondestes grammacus. 

Lark Sparrow. Lark Finch. 

Eggs, 3 to 4. Size, about .S0 x .60,; white, marked sparsely with 
dots of dark brown. Bird, throat and breast, yellow: belly, white; 
wings showing white band. Lanivireo flavifrons. 

Yellow-throated Vireo. 
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Eggs, 3 to 4. Size, about .81 x .56; white, marked sparsely with 
dots of dark brown. Bird, throat and under parts, mostly white; crown, 
slaty; back, olive green. Vireosylva olivacea. 

Red-eyed Vireo. 

Eggs, 4 to 6. Size, about .92 x .61; dull white, sparsely scrawled 
and marked with dark brown or blackish. Bird, plumage showing 
more or less yellow. Icterus galbula. 

Baltimore Oriole. 

Eggs, 3 to 5. Size, about .95 x .73; clear white, marked with dark 

brown and black. Bird, under parts, white; upper parts, dark. 
Tyrannus tyrannus. 
Kingbird. 

Eggs, 3 to 6. Size, about 1.16 x .82; pale bluish or greenish, marked 

and scrawled with dark brown and black. Quitscalus quiscula eneus. 
Bronzed Grackle. 


SECTION 2. NEST IN HOLE IN TREE, STUMP OR POST. 


Eggs, 5 to 8. Size, about .60 x .48; white, marked with pale brown. 
Penthestes atricapillus. 


Chickadee. 
Eggs, 6 to 8. Size, about .64 x .49; vinaceous, speckled with pale 
brown. Troglodytes aédon (or parkmanit). 


House Wren. 


SECTION 3. NEST ABOUT DWELLINGS AND BARNS. 


Eggs, 6 to 8. Size, about .64 X .49; vinaceous or pale lilac-brown, 
speckled all over with pale brown. 

Troglodytes aédon (or parkmanit). 

House Wren. 


SECTION 4. NEST IN OPEN FIELDS ON GROUND OR 
IN BUNCH OF GRASS. 


(Eggs in this section may usually be distinguished by size.) 
Eggs, 3 to 5. Size, about .7ox.51; pale bluish white, marked with 
rufous brown. Spizella pusilla. 
Field Sparrow. 
Eggs, 4 to 5. Size, about .73x.56; speckled and spotted with red- 
dish brown, occasionally showing small markings of black and dull 
lavender. Coturniculus savannarum australis. 
Grasshopper Sparrow. Yellow-winged Sparrow. 
Eggs, 4 to 5. Size, about .78 x 60; white or bluish white, thickly 
marked with rufous brown. Bird, breast striped with brown. 
Melospiza melodia. 
Song Sparrow. 
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Eggs, 3 to 5. Size, about .80 x .60; white, more or less dotted or 
scrawled with dark brown and pale yray brown. 

Chondestes grammacus. 

Lark Sparrow. Lark Finch. 

Eggs, 4 to 6. Size, about 1.10x.78; white, spotted and speckled 


with rufous brown and faint lilac-gray. Sturnella magna. 
Meadowlark. 

Eggs, 4 to 5. Size, about 1.80 x 1.30; buff, spotted and speckled 
with various tints of brown. Bartramia longicauda. 


Bartramian Sandpiper. Upland Plover. 


SECTION 5. NEST IN WOODS ON GROUND IN DRY 


PLACES. 
Eggs, 4 to 5. Size, about .80 x .60; white, speckled and marked 
with vinaceous brown or pale brown. Seturus aurocapillus. 
Oven-bird. 


Eggs, 4 to 5. Size, about.g5 x .71; pale vinaceous, thickly speckled 
and tinged all over with pale brown, sometimes blotched at the larger 


end. Piptlo erythrophthalmus. 
Towhee. 

Eggs, 2. Size, about 1.15 x .84; white or creamy white, marked 
with pale brown and lilac-gray. Antrostomus vociferus. 


Whip-poor-will. 


SECTION 6. NEST IN SWAMPY PLACES IN REEDS OR 
GRASS, ON.GROUND OR ON FLOATING VEGETATION. 


PART 1. EGGS LESS THAN 1.15 IN. LONG. 


Eggs, 3 to 5. Size, about .70 x .52; white, marked with pale brown. 

Geothly pis trichas. 

Maryland Yellow-throat. 

Eggs, 4 to 5. Size, about .78 x .60; white or bluish white, thickly 
marked with rufous brown. Bird, breast striped with brown. 

Melospiza melodia. 

Song Sparrow. 

Eggs, 3 to 5. Size,about 1.00x.70. Eggs, pale blue or pale green- 
ish blue, blotched and scrawled with dark brown or blackish. 

Agelaius pheniceus. 

Red-winged Blackbird. 


PART 2. EGGS FROM 1.15 TO 1.35 IN. LONG. 


Eggs, 3 to 5. Size, about 1.25 x .g2; creamy buff or cream-white, 


blotched with dark brown Actitis macularia. 
Spotted Sandpiper. 
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PART 3. EGGS MORE THAN 1.35 IN. LONG. 


Eggs, 3 to 4. Size, about 1.48 x 1.08; pale buff, blotched and 
scrawled with dark brown. The slight but constant difference in 
color and size will distinguish the eggs of this species from those of the 
Wilson’s Snipe. . Oxyechus voctferus. 

Killdeer Plover. 

Eggs, 3 to 4. Size, about 1.55 x 1.15; olive gray or brownish ash, 

marked with chocolate brown. Gallinago delicata, 
Wilson’s Snipe. 

Eggs, 4. Size, about 1.55 x 1.16; buffy or pale brown, spotted with 

rusty brown and pale purplish gray. Philohela minor. 


Woodcock. 


SECTION 7. NEST ON SANDY SHORES AND BEACHES. 


Eggs, 3 to 4. Size, about 1.25x.94; pale buff or pale olive buff, 
marked and scrawled with dark brown. Nest, eggs deposited in depres- 
sion in sand on beach or near shore. AZgialitis meloda. 

Piping Plover. 

Eggs, 3 to 5. Size, about 1.25 x .92; creamy buff or cream-white, 

blotched with dark brown. Actitis macularia. 
Spotted Sandpiper. 

Eggs, 3 to 4. Size, about 1.48 x 1.08; pale buff, blotched and 

scrawled with dark brown. Oxyechus vociferus. 


Killdeer Plover. 


GROUP 5. EGGS SPECKLED ALL OVER. 


SECTION 1... NEST IN BRANCHES OF TREES ee 
BUSHES. 


Eggs, 4to5. Size,about .56x.54; bluish white, dotted with brown. 

Polioptila cerulea. 

Blue-gray Gnatcatcher. 

Eggs, usually 1 or 2. Size,about .87x.66. Eggs deposited in some 
other bird’s nest. Color, white or pale buff, speckled with brown. 

Molothrus ater. 

Cowbird. 

Eggs, 3 to 6. Size, about 1.07 x .79; ground color, grayish or pale 

bluish white, thickly speckled with cinnamon-brown or rufous brown. 

Toxostoma rufum. 

Brown Thrasher. 
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SECTION 2. NEST IN HOLE IN TREE, STUMP OR 
POSE. 


Eggs, 5to8. Size,about .60x.48; white, speckled with pale brown. 
Penthestes atricapillus. 


Chickadee. 
Eggs, 6 to 8. Size, about .64 x .49; vinaceous, speckled with pale 
brown. Troglodytes aédon (or parkmanit). 


House Wren. 


SECTION 3. NEST ABOUT DWELLINGS AND BARNS. 


Eggs, 6 to 8. Size, about .64 x .49; vinaceous, speckled with pale 
brown. Troglodytes aédon (or parkmanit). 
House Wren. 

Eggs, 2. Size, about 1.20 x .85; pale olive buff or grayish white, 
thickly speckled (usually marked) with brown and washed in places 
with pale purplish gray. Location, eggs sometimes deposited on roof 
of house, usually in a field. Chordetiles virginianus. 
Nighthawk. 


SECTION 4. NEST IN OPEN FIELDS ON GROUND OR 
IN BUNCE-OER GRASS. 


PART 1.. EGGS LESS THAN < IN. LONG 


Eggs, 3 to 5. Size, about .85 x .62; pale olive or dull whitish, 
thickly speckled and marked with pale brownish olive. 

Otocorts alpestris praticola. 

Prairie Horned Lark. 

Eggs, usually 1 or 2. Size, about .87 x .66; deposited in some other 
bird’s nest. Color, white or pale buff, speckled with brown. 

Molothrus ater. 

Cowbird. 


PART 2. EGGS FROM 1 TO r504AN. LONG: 


Eggs, 2. Size, about 1.19 x .86; pale olive buff or grayish white, 
thickly dotted and speckled with brown, and washed in places with pale 
purplish gray. Location, eggs deposited on a rock or on the ground, 
sometimes on flat roofs of houses. Chordetles virginianus. 

Nighthawk. 
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PART 3. EGGS MORE THAN 1.50 IN. LONG. 


Eggs, 10 to 14. Size, about 1.70 x 1.26; cream buff or pale olive 
buff, sometimes speckled with brown. Tympanuchus americanus. 
Prairie Hen. 


SECTION 5. NEST ON GROUND IN WOODS IN DRY 
PLACES. 


Eggs, usually 1 or 2. Size about .87 x .66. Eggs are deposited in 
some other bird’s nest. Color, white or pale buff, speckled with brown. 
Molothrus ater. 


Cowbird. 

Eggs, 4 to 5. Size, about .95x.71; pale vinaceous, thickly speckled 
with pale brown. Pipilo erythrophthalmus. 
Towhee. 


SECTION.6. NEST IN SWAMPY PLACES, IN REEDS OR 
GRASS, ON THE GROUND OR ON FLOATING 
VEGETATION. 


PART 1. EGGS LESS THAN 1.50 IN. LONG. 


Eggs, 5 tog. Size,about .66x.48; thickly speckled with cinnamon 
or olive brown. Nest, globular; entrance in side; attached to reeds 
(sometimes small bushes). Telmatodytes palustris. 

Long-billed Marsh Wren. 

Eggs, usually 1 or 2. Size about .87 x .66. Eggs are deposited in 
some other bird’s nest. Color, white or pale buff, speckled with 
brown. Molothrus ater. 

Cowbird. 

Eggs, 4 to 6. Size, about 1.00x.71; grayish or grayish white, 

speckled with pale cinnamon-brown. Nest, a mass of grass and reeds. 
Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus. 
Yellow-headed Blackbird. 


PART 2. EGGS MORE THAN 1.50 IN. LONG. 


Eggs, 8 to 13. Size, about 1.78x 1.20; pale buff, with irregular 
marks of rufous brown or clear brown. Gallinula galeata. 
Florida Gallinule. 

Eggs, 7 to 14. Size, about 1.88x 1.28; pale buffy white, finely 
speckled and dotted with black. Fulica americana. 
American Coot. 
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GROUP 6. EGGS MARKED ALL OVER WITH 
IRREGULAR BLOTCHES, SPOTS OR STREAKS. 


SECTION 1. NEST ON BRANCHES OF TREES OR 
BUSHES. 


PART 1. EGGS LESS THAN .8s5 IN. LONG. 

Eggs, 4 to 5. Size, about .56x.45; bluish white or dull white, 
marked and speckled with brown. Bird, very small; general color, 
bluish gray. Polioptila cerulea. 

Blue-gray Gnatcatcher. 

Eggs, 4 to 5. Size, about .78 x .60; bluish white or dull white, 
irregularly marked with brown. Nestin low bushes oron ground. Bird, 
under parts, white; breast streaked with brown. Melospiza melodia. 

Song Sparrow. 

Eggs, 3 to 5. Size, about .80x.58; bluish white or dull white, 
scrawled and marked with dark brown and lilac-gray. Nest, attached 
to branch, rarely less than 1o or 15 feet from ground. Bird, entire 
under parts, yellow. (Female.) Icterus spurtus. 

Orchard Oriole. 

Eggs, 3 to 5. Size, about .80 x .60; white or pinkish white, more or 
less dotted and scrawled with dark brown and pale gray brown. Bird, 
under parts, whitish; black stripe on side of throat; cheek showing 
patch of chestnut. Chondestes grammacus. 

Lark Sparrow. 


PART 2. EGGS FROM .85 TO .g5 IN. LONG. 


Eggs, 3 to 5. Size,about .87 x .62; pale bluish gray, with scattered 
markings of black or dark brown. Bird, head with crest; general color, 
soft grayish brown; belly, yellow; tip of tail, yellow. (Female.) 

Bombycilla cedrorum. 
Cedar Waxwing. Cedar Bird. 

Eggs, usually 1 or 2. Size about .87 x .66; deposited in some other 

bird’s nest. Color, white or pale buff, irregularly and _ thickly 


marked with brown. Molothrus ater. 
Cowbird. 

Eggs, 3 to 5. Size, about .gox.67; white, spotted and finely 
marked with pale brown or lilac-brown. Bird, throat and breast, 
bright yellow. Icterta virens. 


Yellow-breasted Chat. 

Eggs, 4 to 6. Size, about .g2x.61; dull white, sparsely scrawled 

and marked with dark brown or blackish. Nest, pendulous, hanging 
below the branch. Bird, under parts, orange yellow. (Female.) 

Icterus galbula. 

Baltimore Oriole. 
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Eggs, 3 to 5. Size, about .98 x .67; pale blue, marked with rufous 
brown or olive brown. Bird, above, brownish; under parts, dull white, 
with narrow streaks of brown. (Female.) Zamelodia ludoviciana. 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 


PART 3. EGGS BETWEEN .95 AND 1.05 IN. LONG. 


Eggs, 4 to 6. Size, about .g5 x .62; dull white, sparsely scrawled 
and marked with dark brown or blackish. Nest, pendulous, hanging 
below the branch. Bird, under parts, orange yellow. (Female.) 

Icterus galbula. 
Baltimore Oriole. 
Eggs, 3 to 5. Size, about .95 x .73; clear white, marked with dark 


brown or blackish. Tyrannus tyrannus. 
Kingbird. 

Eggs, 3to5. Size, about .98x.73; dull white or ashy white, marked 
with olive brown. Lantus ludovicianus. 


Loggerhead Shrike. 


PART 4. EGGS FROM 1.05 TO 1.30 IN. LONG. 


Eggs, 3 to 6. Size, about 1.10 x .82; pale olive green or pale olive 


buff, marked and speckled with brown. Cyanocttta cristata. 
Blue Jay. 

Eggs, 3 to 6. Size, about 1.16x.82; pale bluish or greenish, marked 
and scrawled with dark brown and black. Outscalus quiscula eneus. 


Bronzed Grackle. 


PART 5. EGGS FROM 1.30 TO 2 IN. LONG. 


Eggs, 3 to 5. Size, about 1.50x 1.20; dull white or buffy white, 
blotched with brown. Accipiter velox. 
Sharp-shinned Hawk. 

Eggs, 4 to 6. Size, about 1.66 x 1.18; generally pale green (some- 
times bluish), marked with olive brown. Corvus brachyrhynchos. 
American Crow. 

Eggs, 3 to 6. Size, about 1.92 x 1,53; pale bluish white or dull 
white, showing faint marking of pale brown. Acctipiter cooperit. 
Cooper’s Hawk. 

Eggs, 2 to 4. Size, about 1.95x 1.56; dull white, spotted and 
blotched with olive brown or cinnamon-brown. Buteo platypterus. 
Broad-winged Hawk. 


PART 6. EGGS MORE THAN 2 IN. LONG. 


Eggs, 2 to 4. Size, about 2.05x1.56; dull white, spotted and 
blotched with olive brown or cinnamon-brown. Buteo platypterus. 
Broad-winged Hawk. 

Eggs, 3 to 6. Size, about 2.15 x 1.70; dull white, marked and 
blotched with brown. Bird, tail showing white bars. Buteo lineatus. 
Red-shouldered Hawk. 
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Eggs, 2 to 4. Size, about 2.40 x 1.82; dull white, scantily marked | 


with olive brown or cinnamon-brown. Bird, tail, rufous brown, no 
white bars. Buteo borealts. 
Red-tailed Hawk. 


SECTION 2. NEST IN HOLE IN TREE, STUMP OR POST. 


PART =x. EGGS LESS THAN 1. IN. LONG, 


Eggs, 5 to 8. Size, about .73 x .56; white, marked with pale rufous 

brown or lavender brown. Sitta carolinensts. 

White-breasted Nuthatch. 

Eggs, 3 to 6. Size, about .go x .69; pale cream-brown or buff white, 
marked and streaked longitudinally with chocolate brown. 

Mvyiarchus crinitus. 

Crested Flycatcher. 


PART 2. EGGS MORE THAN 1 IN. LONG. 


Eggs, 3 to 6. Size, about 1.16 x .82; pale bluish or greenish, marked 

and scrawled with dark brown and black. Quiscalus quiscula eneus. 

Bronzed Grackle. 

Eggs, 3 to 7. Size, about 1.38 x 1.14; pale tawny brown or brown- 
ish white, marked and speckled with various shades of brown. 

Falco sparvertus. 

Sparrow Hawk. 


SECTION 3. NEST ABOUT DWELLINGS AND BARNS. 
PART 1. EGGS LESS THAN 1 IN. LONG. 


Eggs, 4to6. Size, about .77x.54; white, marked with cinnamon or 
olive brown. The slight difference in size will usually distinguish these 
eggs from those of next species. Bird, tail forked; belly, rufous brown. 

Hirundo erythrogastra. 
Barn Swallow. 

Eggs, 4 to 5. Size, about .81 x .55; white, marked with cinnamon 
or rufous brown; usually more pronounced than in preceding species. 
Bird, tail not forked; belly, white. Petrochelidon luntfrons. 

Cliff Swallow. 


PART 2. EGGS MORE THAN 1 IN. LONG. 


Eggs, 3 to 5. Size, about 1.12x.80; usually bluish green (un- 
marked), rarely with irregular spots of reddish brown. 

Planesticus migratortus. 

Robin. 

Eggs, 2. Size, about 1.20x.85; pale olive buff or grayish white, 

thickly marked and speckled with brown and washed in places with 

purplish gray. Eggs sometimes deposited on roof of house, usually in 

fields. Chordetles virginianus. 

Nighthawk. 


———— ee 
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SECTION 4. NEST IN OPEN FIELDS ON GROUND OR 
IN BUNCH OF GRASS. 


Eggs, 4 to 5. Size, about .73 x .56; white, speckled and spotted 
with reddish brown, occasionally showing small markings of black and 
dull lavender. Bird, no stripes on throat or breast: belly, white. 

Coturniculus savannarum australis. 
Grasshopper Sparrow. Yellow-winged Sparrow. 

Eggs, 4 to 5. Size, about .77x.56; dull white or bluish white, 
thickly marked (somtimes washed) with cinnamon-brown or dull 
rafous brown, nearly obscuring the ground color. Bird, breast striped. 
a tinge of yellow over the eye. Passerculus sandwichensis savanna. 

Savanna Sparrow. 

Eggs, 4 to 5. Size, about .78 x .60; white or bluish white, irregu- 
larly marked with rufous brown. Bird, breast heavily streaked with 
dark brown. Melospiza melodia. 

: Song Sparrow. 

Eggs, 4 to 6. Size, about .82 x .61; white or pinkish white, marked 
and scrawled with black and pale purplish brown. 

Poecetes gramineus. 
Vesper Sparrow. Bay-winged Bunting. 

Eggs, 4 to 7. Size, about .84 x .62; grayish white or dull white, 
with a few large blotches of vandyke brown and scattered dots of black 
and dull brown. Dolichonyx oryzivorus. 

Bobolink. 

Eggs, usually 1 or 2. Size, about .87 x .66; deposited in some 
other bird’s nest. Color, white or pale buff, marked all over with 
irregular spots of brown. Molothrus ater. 

Cowbird. 

Eggs, 4 to 6. Size, about 1.12 x .80; white, sparsely marked and 
speckled with brown and lilac-gray. The size will distinguish eggs of 
this species from others in this section. Sturnella magna (or races). 

Meadowlark. 

Eggs, 2. Size, about 1.20 x .85; pale olive buff or grayish white, 
thickly marked and speckled with brown and washed in places with 
purplish gray. Eggs deposited on ground or on a rock. 

Chordetles virginianus. 
Nighthawk. - 


SECTION 5. NEST ON GROUND IN WOODS IN DRY 
PLACES. 


PART 1. EGGS - LESS THAN 1 IN. LONG. 


Eggs, 4 to 5. Size, about .80 x .62; white, speckled and spotted 
with cinnamon-brown, rufous brown, or lilac-gray markings. Nest, 
of good size, made of leaves and grasses, usually covered over, with 
entrance on side. Seturus aurocapillus. 

Oven-bird. 
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Eggs, usually 1 or 2. Size about .87 x .66; deposited in some other 
bird’s nest. Color, white or pale buff, thickly marked all over with 
irregular spots of brown. Molothrus ater. 

Cowbird. 


PART 2. EGGS MORE THAN 1 IN. LONG. 


Eggs, 2. Size, about 1.16 x .84; dull white, with a few lilac-gray 
markings and spots of dull brown. Nest, eggs deposited on ground 
or a few leaves. Antrostomus voctferus. 

Whip-poor-will. 

Eggs, 4. Size, about 1.53 x 1.15; pale buff, marked and spotted 
with light brown and rufous brown. Nest, eggs deposited on leaves on 
ground. Philohela minor. 

Woodcock. 


SECTION 6. NEST IN SWAMPY PLACES IN REEDS OR 


GRASS, ON GROUND OR ON FLOATING 
VEGETATION. 


PART 1. EGGS LESS THAN 1 IN. LONG. 


Eggs, 6 to 8. Size, about .66x.47; usually pure white, rarely with 
few pale gray or lavender-spots. Nest, globe-shaped, with entrance on 
side. Cistothorus stellarts. 

Short-billed Marsh Wren. 

Eggs, 4 to 5. Size, about .76x.56; whitish or bluish white, irregu- 
larly speckled and marked with rufous brown, similar but usually more 
thickly marked than next species. Bird, breast not streaked with 
brown. Melospiza georgiana. 

Swamp Sparrow. 

Eggs, 4to5. Size, about.78x.59; white or bluish white, irregularly 
speckled and marked with rufous brown. Bird, breast heavily streaked 
with brown. Melospiza melodia. 

Song Sparrow. 

Eggs, usually 1 or 2. Size, about .87 x .66; deposited in some other 

bird’s nest. Color, white or pale buff, irregularly marked with brown. 
Molothrus ater. 
Cowbird. 


PART 2. EGGS FROM 1 TO z5ocLN. LONG: 


Eggs, 8 to 14. Size, about 1.24 x .90; buff or pale brownish buff, 

sparsely marked with brown and purplish gray. Porzana carolina. 

Sora Rail. Carolina Rail. 

Eggs, 6 to 12. Size, about 1.25 x.95; pale buffy white, sparingly 
spotted and speckled with rufous brown and purplish gray. 

Rallus virginianus. 

Virginia Rail. 
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Eggs, 2 to 3. Size, about 1.35.98; brownish olive, heavily marked 
with dark brown. Hydrochelidon nigra surinamensis. 
Black Tern. 

Eggs, 4. Size, about 1.50 x 1.15; pale buff, marked and spotted 
with light brown and rufous brown. Nest, eggs deposited on leaves 
on ground. Philohela minor. 
Woodcock. 


PART 3. EGGS MORE THAN 1.50 IN. LONG. 


Eggs, 4. Size, about 1.52 x 1.15; pale buff, marked and spotted 
with light brown and rufous brown. Nest, eggs deposited on leaves 
on ground. Philohela minor. 

American Woodcock. 

Eggs, 7 to 12. Size, about 1.63 X 1.20; buffy white (rarely dull 
white), with scattered spots of rufous brown and occasional ones of 
pale lilac-brown. Nest, a platform of grass and weeds. 

Rallus elegans. 
King Rail. 

Eggs, 3. Size, about 1.78 x 1.20; variable: olive gray or pale buff, 
irregularly marked with dark brown. Nest, a mass of weeds. 

Sterna forsteri. 
Foster’s Tern. 

Eggs, 2. Size, about 3.50 x 2.20; olive or olive brown, with scat- 

tered marks and spots of brownish black. Gavia immer. 
Loon. 
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Texas. Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, October, 1879, pp. 218-222. 


1880 


ALLEN, J. A. Eastward Range of the Western Meadow Lark. Bull. Nutt. 
OrnaClubs Vol Vi, Janz, rosomp: 53- 
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Batitou, W. H. Bird Arrivals at Evanston, Illinois. Amer. Nat., Vol. XIV, 
July, 1880, p. 525. 

DEANE, R. Destruction of Birds by Drowning. Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, Vol. 
V, July, 1880, p. 192. 

Netson, E. W. Coturniculus lecontet. Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, Vol. V, Jan., 
1880, p. 51. 

Ripeway, R. On six Species of Birds new to the Fauna of Illinois, with Notes 
on other rare Illinois Birds. Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, Vol. V, January, 1880, 
PPp- 30-32. 

Ripeway, R. The Northern Waxwing (Ampelis garrulus) in southern Illinois. 
Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, Vol. V, April, 1880, p. 118. 

WipMann,O. Notes on Birds of St. Louis,Mo. Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, Vol. V, 
July, 1880, p. rot. 

1881 

ForsBes, S. A. The Snowbird (Junco hyemalis) in southern Illinois in June. 
Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, Vol. VI, 1881, p. 180. 

Hay, O. P. Hespertphona vespertina in central Illinois. Bull. Nutt. Orn. 

. Club, Vol. VI, July, 1881, p. 179. 

Hurter, J. The Harlequin Duck and the Glossy and Wood Ibises in southern 
Illinois. Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, Vol. VI, April, 1881, p. 124. 

Ripcway, R. A Catalogue of the Birds of Illinois. Bull. No. 4, Ill. State 
Labr. Nat. Hist., May, 1881, pp. 163-208. 

Ripeway, R. An unaccountable Migration of the Red-headed Woodpecker. 
Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, Vol. VI, April. 1881, pp. 120-122. 


1880-85 
NeEuRLING, H. Beitrage zur Ornis des nordlichen [llinois. Jour. fur Orn., 
Oct., 1880, pp. 408-41; April, 1881, pp. 196-203; Oct., 1881, pp. 405-416; 
Jan., 1883, pp. 84-97; July, 1883, pp. 225-257; April, 1885, pp. 142-151. 


1882 
Hunter, H. Wild Pigeons at Highland Park. Forest and Stream, Vol. 
RaVITL, Feb.; 1882, p: 72- 
WueatTon, Dr. J. M. Report on Birds of Ohio. Report Geol. Surv. of Ohio, 
Vol. IV, Zoology and Botany, Part I, Columbus, Ohio, 1882, pp.187—-628. 


1883 


CoaLe, H. K. The Willow Thrush and Holbdll’s Linnet in Illinois. Bull. 
Nutt. Orn. Club, Vol. VIII, Oct., 1883, p. 239. 

Cooke, W. W. Mississippi Valley Migration. Ornithologist and Odlogist, 
Vole VLE No: 12,-Dec., 1883; pp: $9-9r- 
Forses, S. A. The Regulative Action of Birds upon Insect Oscillations. 
Bull. Ill. State Labr. Nat. Hist., Vol. I, No. 6, May, 1883, pp. 3-32. 
Hancock, J. L. Parkman’s Wren in Illinois. Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, Vol. 
MELE july, 2883, p:-r79- 

Howey, J. M. Bobolinks in northern Illinois. Ornithologist and Odlogist, 
Hebe itoo3, p. 15- 

Kinc, F. H. Economic Relations of Wisconsin Birds. Geol. of Wis., Surv. 
of 1873-1879, Vol. I, 1883, pp. 444-610. 
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Munpt, A. H. Odlogical and Ornithological. Ornithologist and Odlogist, 
Vol. VIII, No. 2, Feb., 1883, pp. 9-10. 

Rineway, R. On Leconte’s Bunting (Coturniculus lecontei) and other Birds 
observed in southeastern Illinois. Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, Vol. VIII, Jan., 
1883, p. 58. 

SrruMBERG, C. W. Notes from Galesburg, Ill. Ornithologist and Odlogist, 
Vol. VIIT; No. r, Jan.,'1883, p. 8. 

Wittarp, S. W. Migration and Distribution of North American Birds in 
Brown and Outagamie Counties. Trans. Wis. Acad. Sci., Vol. VI, 1881-83, 


p- 177-1096. 


1884 


Cooxe, W. W. Migration in the Mississippi Valley. Ornithologist and Odlo- 
gist, Vol. IX, No. 9, Sept., 1884, pp. 105-108. 

(W. S.C.) Notes from Peoria, Ill. Young Odlogist, Vol, I, No. 3, July, 1884, 
Pp. 43. 

Hensuaw, H. W. The Shore Larks of the United States and adjacent Ter- 
ritory. The Auk, Vol. I, 1884, pp. 254-268. (Description of O. alpestris 
praticola var. nov. from Richland Co., Hlinois, on page 264.) 


1885 
Coate, H. K. A new Bird for Illinois. The Auk, Vol. II, Jan., 1885, pp. 109, 


IIo. 

Cooxr, W. W. Bird Migration in the Mississippi Valley. Winter birds of 
southern Illinois. Forest and Stream, Vol. XXIII, No. 23, Jan. 1, 1885, 
pp: 444, 445; No. 24, Jan. 8, 1885, pp. 463, 464. 

Dickinson, J. E. Note announcing Capture of a Specimen of Nyctala teng- 
malmi richardsoni at Rockford, Winnebago Co., Illinois, Oct. 15, 1884. 
Ornithologist and Odlogist, March, 1885, p. 47. (Snowy Owls and North- 
ern Waxwings also mentioned.) 

‘“‘Kinney.’’ Notes from northern Illinois. Young Odlogist, Vol. II, No. 2, 
June, 1885, p. 27. 

Kune, H. A. Ruby-throated Hummingbirds. Ornithologist and Odlogist, 
Vola XeerssA p. nu. 

SuHarpe, R. B. Catalogue of the Passeriformes or Perching Birds in the Col- 
lection of the British Museum, etc. Vol. X, London, 1885, p. 305. (Lists 
a skin of an adult female bird, Geothlypis macgillivray1, from Chicago, 
collected by Henry K. Coale.) 


1886 
Brat, F. E. L. Some Notes on Bird Migration. Amer. Nat., Vol. XX, Sept., 
1886, p. 817. 
1887 


CoaLe, H. °K. Ornithological Curiosities. A Hawk with nine Toes and a 
Bobolink with Spurs on its Wings. The Auk, Vol. IV, 1887, p. 331. 

Ripveway, R. List of Birds found breeding within the corporate Limits of 
Mt. Carmel, Illinois. Ridgway Ornithological Club, Bulletin No. 2, 
April, 1887, pp. 26-35. 
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1888 


Cooke, W. W. Bird Migration of the Mississippi Valley in the Years 1884-85. 
Bull. No. 2, U. S. Dept. of Agri., Div. of Econom. Orn., 1888, p. 314. 
DEANE, R. Destruction in Migration. Forest and Stream, Vol. XXI, Dec., 

1888, p. 385. ; 
Hancock, J. L. The northern Range of Oporornis formosa in Ill. The Auk., 
Vol. V, 1888, p. 210. 
Hancock, J. L. Impeded Migration and Destruction of Birds at Chicago. 
The Auk, Vol. V, 1888, pp. 432-434. 


1889 


BreEwsTeER, WM. The present Status of the Wild Pigeon (Ectopistes migra- 
torius) as a Bird of the United States, with some Notes on its Habits. 
The Auk, Vol. V, 1889, p. 285-291. (Refers to the species in Wis.) 

Gau_t, B. T. Lapland Longspur at Chicagoin June. The Auk, Vol V, 1889, 
Pp. 275: 

Hovucu, E. Prairie Chickens in Morgan Park. Chicago and the West, Vol. 
XXXIII, Aug. 22, 1889, p. 86. 

KimBa._, F. H. Mortality among Eave Swallows. The Auk, Vol. VI, 1889, 
PP- 338-339. 

Ripeway, R. The Ornithology of Illinois. Nat. Hist. Surv. Ill., State Labr. 
Nat. Hist., Vol. I, 1889. 

StrovE, W.S. The Food of the Owls. Amer. Nat., Vol. XXIII, 1889, pp. 
24 = ; 

1890 

GarMAN, H. A preliminary Report of the Animals of the Mississippi Bottoms 
near Quincy, Illinois. Trans. Wis. Acad. Sci., Vol. III, Part I, 1890 
(1896), p. 131. 

**Korax.” Yellow Rail in Chicago. Forest and Stream, Vol. XXXV, Dec., 
1890, Pp. 431. 

Po.ine, O. C. Notes on the Fringillide of Western Illinois. The Auk, Vol. 
VII, 1890, p. 238. 

1891 : 

Butter, A. W. A Catalogue of the Birds of Indiana. Trans. Ind. Hort. 
Soc., 1890, Appendix C, pp. 1-135. 

Loucks, W. E. List of Birds found breeding in the Vicinity of Peoria, Ill. 
Odlogist, Vol. VIII, 1891, p. 224. 


1892 

Butter, A. W. Notes on the Range and Habits of the Carolina Parrakeet. 
The Auk, Vol. IX, 1892, pp. 49-56. (Refers to the species in Illinois.) 

Hovucu, E. Ruffed Grouse at Hinsdale. Chicago and the West, Vol. 

XXXVIII, Aug., 1892, p. 86. 

Hoveu, E. Bald Eagle killed at Calumet Heights. Chicago and the West, 
Vol. XX XVIII, Dec. 1, 1892, p. 469. 

Hatcu, P. L. Notes on the Birds of Minnesota. Geol. and Nat. Hist. Surv. 
of Minn. First report, June, 1892. 

Loucks, W. E. An odlogical Trip to central Illinois. Odlogist, Vol. IX, 1892, 
p. 196. 
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1893 


Houcnu, E. Canvasback Ducks in Calumet Lake. Forest and Stream, Vol. 
XL, March 23, 1893, p. 253. 

Loucks, W. E. The Illinois River Valley from an Ornithologist’s Standpoint.. 
Odlogist, Vol. X, 1893, p. 119. 

Murcuison, A. C. Distribution of the Long-eared Owl and Cooper’s Hawk 
in Illinois. Ornithologist and Odlogist, Vol. XVIII, 1893. 

Murcuison, A.C. Distribution of the Mocking Bird in Illinois. Ornithologist 
and Odlogist, Vol. XVIII, 1893, pp. 67-70. 

Murcuison, A. C. Distribution of the Black-crowned Night Heron in II- 
linois. Ornithologist and Odlogist, Vol. XVIII, 1893, p. 82. 

Van WINKLE. The Caspian or Imperial Tern. Odlogist, Vol. X, No. 4, 
April, 1893, p. 114. 

Wuite, S. E. Birds observed on Mackinac Island, Michigan, during the 
Summers of 1889, 1890, and 1891. The Auk, Vol X, 1893, p. 228. 


1894 


CiarkK, E. S. The Last of his Race. Chicago Tribune, Nov. 25, 1894. (Pas- 
senger Pigeon takes refuge in Lincoln Park.) 

CoaLe, H. K. Willow Thrush in Northeastern Illinois. The Auk, Vol. XI, 
July, 1894, p. 222. 

Dickinson, J. E. Kirtland’s Warbler in Illinois. Wilson Ornithological 
Chapter, Bull. No. 4, Oberlin, Ohio, Jan. 15, 1895. 

Gautt, B. T. Kirtland’s Warbler in Northeastern Illinois. The Auk, Vol. 
XI, 1894, p. 258. 

Loucks, W. E. The Life History and Distribution of the Prothonotary War- 
bler in Illinois. Bull. Ill. State Labr. Nat. Hist., Vol. IV, 1894, pp. 10-35, 
with map. 


1895 


Deane, R. Additional Notes on the Passenger Pigeon in [Illinois and In- 
diana. The Auk, Vol. XII, Jan., 1895, p. 98. . 

DEANE, R. Additional Records of the Passenger Pigeon in Illinois and Indiana. 
The Auk, Vol. XII, July, 1895, pp. 298-300. 

Dunn, J. O. Notes on some Birds of Northeastern Ilinois. The Auk, Vol. 
XSMETO ct S055 PP. 3035305: 

Dunn, J. O. The Passenger Pigeon in the Upper Mississippi Valley. The 
Auk, Vol. XII, 1895, p. 389. 

Gautt, B. T. The Passenger Pigeon in Northeastern Illinois. The Auk, 
Vol. XII, 1895, p. 80. 

Gautt, B. T. The Willow Thrush. The Auk, Vol. XII, 1895, p. 85. 

GruNptvic, F.L. On the Birds of Shiocton in Bovina, Outagamie County, 
Wisconsin, 1881-83. Trans. Wis. Acad. of Sci., Arts and Letters, Vol. X, 
1894-1895, pp. 73-158. (Translated by Chas. E. Faxon.) 

PRAEGER, W. E. Two records from Keokuk, Iowa. The Auk, Vol. XII, 1895, 
Daose 

Ripcway, R. The Ornithology of Illinois. Nat. Hist. Surv. Ill., State Labr. 
Nat. Hist., Vol. II, 1895, illustrated. 
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1896 
CHERRIE, G. K. Ardetta neoxena from Wisconsin. The Auk, Vol. XIII, 1896, 


P- 79- 

Deane, R. Additional Records of the Passenger Pigeon (Ectopistes migra- 
tortus) in Wisconsin and Illinois. The Auk, Vol. XIII, 1896, p. 8r. 

Cory,C. B. A List of the Birds of Eastern North America, Boston, 18096. 
(Species which occur in Illinois are indicated.) 

GauLt, B. T. Recent Occurrence of the Turkey Vulture and Bald Eagle in 
Cook County, Illinois. Wilson Bull., No. 9, July 30, 1896, p. 3-4. 

Hovucu, E. Acclimating Quail at Calumet Heights. Forest and Stream, Vol. 
See Wil, Dee, 1696, p> 267. 

Wooprurr,F.M. The Ravenin Illinois. The Auk, Vol. XIII, 1896, pp. 83-84. 

Wooprurr, F. M. On Birds reported as rare in Cook County, Illinois. The 
Auk, Vol. XIII, 1896, pp. 179-181. 


1897 

BLACKWELDER, E. Notes on Occurrence of Smith’s Longspur. The Osprey, 
Vol. I, 1897, p: 67. 

Butter, A.W. The unusual Occurrence of Brunnich’s Murre (Uria lomvia) 
far inland, with Notes on other rare Birds. The Auk, Vol. XIV, April, 
1897, pp. 197-200. 

Gautt, B. T. Unusual winter Visitors in DuPage County, Illinois. Wilson 
Bull’, No. 12, Jani, 2807, p. x0; 

Gavutt, B .T. Short Notes; The Red Crossbill. Wilson Bull., No. 13, March, 
ESO7, p- 20- 

Hess, I. E. Nesting of Bachman’s Sparrow. Nidologist, Vol. IV, 1897, p. 93. 

Hovucu, E. Raven and Snowy Owl at Calumet Heights. Forest and Stream, 
Vol. XLIX, Nov. 20, 1897, p. gor. 

Wooprurr, F. M. The Home of the Loggerhead Shrike. The Osprey, Vol. I, 
No. 8, 1897, p. 109. 

Wooprurr, F. M. Lake Michigan Bird Notes. The Auk, Vol. XIV, 1897, 
Ppp. 227-228. . 

1898 

DEANE, R. The Passenger Pigeon (Ectopistes migratorius) in Wisconsin and 
Nebraska. The Auk, Vol. XV, 1898, p. 184. 

Ferry, J. F. Winter Observations at Lake Forest. The Osprey, Vol. II, 1898, 
pp- 88-89. 

Wooprurr, F. M. Lake Michigan Notes. The Auk, Vol. XV, No. 1, Jan., 
1898, pp. 61-62, p. Iog. 

1899 

BLACKWELDER, E. A Note on Kirtland’s Warbler (Dendroica kirtlandt). The 
Auk, Vol. XVI, 1899, Pp. 359. 

Bryan, Wm. A. Pinicola enucleator canadensis and Tryngites subruficollis 
in Illinois. The Auk, Vol. XVI, 1890, p. 276. 

Bryan, Wm. A. Melanerpes erythrocephalus wintering in Chicago. The Auk, 
Vol. XVI, 1899, p. 272. 

CHAPMAN, F. M. Further Notes on Dendroica kirtlandi. The Auk, Vol. XVI, 
1899, p. 81. 
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Deane, R. Notes on the Breeding of the Wilson’s Snipe (Gallinago delicata) 
in Illinois and Indiana. The Auk, Vol. XVI, 1899, pp. 270-272. 

Worrnen, C. K. Capture of a second Specimen of Harlan’s Hawk (Buteo 
harlani). The Osprey, Vol. III, 1899, p. 94. 


1900 


ALLEN, J. A. The Little Black Rail. The Auk, Vol. XVII, Jan., 1900, p. 1. 
(Refers to the nesting of the species in Illinois.) 

Bennetts, W. J. Occurrence of the Mocking Bird in Milwaukee County. 
Bull. Wis. Nat. Hist. Soc., Vol. I, (New series), No. 1, 1900, p. 61. 

Bennetts, W. J. On the Occurrence of the Evening Grosbeak in Milwaukee 
in the winter 1899-1900. Bull. Wis. Nat. Hist. Soc., Vol. I, (New series), 
1900, p. 120. 

Bennetts, W. J. Note on the Food of the Canada Jay (Perisoreus canadensts. 
Bull. Wis. Nat. Hist. Soc., Vol. I, (New series), 1900, p. 133. 

Branpon, J. A. Notes on some migratory Birds. Bull. Wis. Nat. Hist. Soc., 
Vol I, (New series), 1900, p. 191. 

Cory, C. B. Key to the Birds of Eastern North America. Boston, Mass., 
goo. : 

Gautt, B. T. Bird Life at Glen Ellyn. Bird Lore, Vol. II, Dec., 1900, p. 187. 

Gautt, B. T. A Correction (note on Empidonax trailli). Wilson Bull., No. 32, 
1900, Pp. 9. 

Hess, I. E. The Prairie Hen in Illinois. Odlogist,-Vol. 27, 1900, p. 135. 

Hovcu, E. Canada Goose at Calumet Heights. Forest and Stream, March 
Sn, 2900, p- 24.9. 

Hoven, E. Quail and Ruffed Grouse at Calumet Heights. Forest and Stream, 
Vol. LV, Nov. 24, 1900, p. 405. 

Meap, G. S. The Red-headed Woodpecker near Chicago, Til, “De eats 
Vole saviil nooo, p. 67. 

Wooprurr, F. M. The Western Willet. Birds and Nature, Vol. VIII, Nov., 
1900, p. 146. 

1901 

Gautt, B. T. The Christmas Bird Census at Glen Ellyn, Illinois. Bird Lore, 
Wick WWM, stele. jo 5c 

Ripeway, R. The Birds of North and Middle America. Bull. U. S. Nat. 
Mus., No. 50, part 1, 19o0r. 

1902 

DEANE, R. Second Record of the Purple Gallinule in Illinois. The Auk, 
Weill, SIDS, Gio, 198 44/e 

FARWELL, ELLEN Drummonp. The Carolina Wren at Lake Forest, Illinois. 
The Auk, Vol. XIX, 1902, p. 209. 

Gautt, B. T. Food Habits of the Wilson’s Snipe. Wilson Bull., No. 38, 
March, 1902, Pp. 7. 

wess, I. E. An Illinois Heronry. Odlogist, Oct., 1902, p. 145. 

Ripcway, R. The Birds of North and Middle America. Bull. U. S. Nat. 
Muss NOs 50) patt 2.) 1902: 

Snyper, W. E. Notes on the rarer Birds of Dodge Co., Wisconsin. Bull. 
Wis. Nat. Hist. Soc., Vol. II, No. 2, r902, p. reg. 

WHEELOCK, IRENE G. Rare Birds seen at Lake Forest. Inter Ocean, March, 
1902. 
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WINKENWERDER, H. A. The winter Habits of the Red-headed Woodpecker. 
Bull. Wis. Nat. Hist. Soc., Vol. II, No. 1, 1902, p. 69. 

WINKENWERDER, H. A. Some recent Observations of the Migration of Birds. 
Bull. Wis. Nat. Hist. Soc., Vol. II, No. 2, 1902, p. 97. 

WINKENWERDER, H. A. The Migration of Birds, with special Reference to 
nocturnal Flight. Bull. Wis. Nat. Hist. Soc., Vol. II, No. 4, 1902, pp. 
ja? Or 


1903 


Asspott, G. A. Nesting of the Least Bittern. Birds and Nature, Vol. XIV, 
Nou 2, Sept:, 1903, Pp. 71- 

DEANE, R. Richardson’s Owl (Nyctala tengmalmi richardsont) in Illinois. 
ihe Auk; Violy XOxXS 1603, p. 433: 

DEANE, R. Richardson’s Owl (Nyctala tengmalmi richardsont) in Illinois. 
The Auk, Vol. XX, 1903, p. 305. 

KuMLIEN, L. & Howuister, N. The Birds of Wisconsin. Bull. Wis. Nat. 
Hast. Soc:, Voll, Nos: 1, 20and 3, 1903. 


1904 


Cooke, W. W. On Migration of the Hooded Warbler. Bird Lore, Vol. VI, 
No. 1, Jan.-Feb., 1904, p. 22. 

Cooxe, W. W. Migration of Warblers. Bird Lore, Vol. V1, No. 2, April, 
1904, pp. 57-60. 

Cooke, W. W. Distribution and Migration of North American Warblers. 
Bull. No. 18, U. S. Dept. of Agri., Div. Biol. Surv., 1904, p. 142- 

Ripcway, R. The Birds of North and Middle America. Bull. U. S. Nat. 
Mus., No. 50, part 3, 1904. 

Wooprurr, F. M. The'Loon. Birds and Nature, Vol. XVI, Nov., 1904, pp. 
IQI-I9Q2. 

Wooprurr, F. M. The Sora Rail. Birds and Nature, Vol. XVI, Dec., 1904, 
pp. 201-202. 


1905 


Appott, G. A. Nesting of the Woodcock. Bull. Mich. Orn. Club, March- 
June, 1905, p. 10. 

DEANE, R. Hybridism between the Shoveller and Blue-winged Teal. The 
Auk, Vol. XXII, 1905, p. 321. ; 

DEANE, R. Additional record of the European Widgeon. The Auk, Vol. 
XXII, January, 1905, p. 76. 

SNYDER, W. E. The Gray Gerfalcon in Wisconsin. The Auk, Vol. XXII, 
1905, P- 143- 

Sxaviem, H. L. Canvasback Duck Food. The Northwestern Sportsman, 
1905, pp. 161-164, 236-240 

SkavieM, H.L. Canvasback Duc Food (abstract from preceding paper). 
Bull. Wis. Nat. Hist. Soc., Vol. III, No. 4, t9ce5,-p. 163. 

THURBER, C. The Hermit Thrush. Birds and Nature, Vol. XVIII, No. 2, 
Sept., 1905, p. 50. 

WHEELOCK, IRENE G. Regurgitative Feeding of Nestlings. The Auk, Vol. 
XXII, January, 1905, p. 54. 
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1906 


Butter, A. W. Some Notes on Indiana Birds. The Auk, Vol. XXIII, 
1906, p. 271. 

Deane,R. A northern Record for the Swallow-tailed Kite (Eianoides forficatus) 
in Wisconsin. The Auk, Vol. XXIII, 1906, p. roo. 
DeaNE, R. Unusual Abundance of the Snowy Owl (Nyctea nyctea). The 
Auk, Vol. XXIII, 1906, pp. 283-298. (Illinois records, pp. 297, 298.) 
Norton, A. H. The eastern Distribution of the Prairie Horned Lark, a 
question of evidence. The Auk, Vol. XXIII, 1906, p. 225. 

Warp, H. L. Notes on the Herring Gull and the Caspian Tern. Bull. Wis. 
Nat. Hist. Soc., Vol. IV, No. 4, 1906, pp. 113-134, 2 plates. 

WHEELOCK, [IRENE G. Nesting Habits of the Green Heron. The Auk, Vol. 
AMI, 1906, p. 432. 

Witson, B. H. The Birds of Scott County, lowa. The Wilson Bulletin, Vol. 
XVIII, March, 1906, p. r. 

1907 


ANDERSON,R.M. The Birds of lowa. Proc. Dav. Acad. Sci., Vol. XI, 1907, p. 
125-417. 

DaccetTt, F. S. The Whistling Swan in Northeastern Illinois. The Auk, 
Vol. XXIV, 1907, p. 337. 

DEANE, R. Unusual Abundance of the American Goshawk (Accipiter atri- 
capillus). The Auk, Vol XXIV, 1907, p. 182. 

Ferry, J. F. Ornithological Conditions in Northeastern Illinois, with Notes 
on some winter Birds. The Auk, Vol. XXIV, 1907, p. rar. 

Ferry, J. F. Winter Bird Notes from extreme southern Illinois. The Auk, 
Vol. XXIV, r907, p. 281: 

Ferry, J. F. Further Notes from extreme southern Illinois. The Auk, Vol. 
DOAV 1907, p- 430: 

Forses, S. A. An Ornithological Cross-section of Illinois in Autumn. Bull. 
Ill. State Labr. Nat. Hist., Vol. VII, 1907, pp. 305-335. 

RipGway, R. The Birds of North and Middle America. Bull. U. S. Nat. 
Mus., No. 50, part 4, 1907. 

WipMann, O. A preliminary Catalogue of the Birds of Missouri. St. Louis, 
1907. 

Wooprurr, F. M. The Birds of the Chicago Area. Bull. No. VI of the Nat. 
Hist. Surv. The Chicago Academy of Sciences, April 15, 1907. 

Wooprurr, F.M. Rare northern Birds near Chicago. The Auk, Vol. XXIV, 
L907; Pp. LO7- 

Wooprurr, F. M. Malformed Bill of Rose-breasted Grosbeak. The Auk, 
Viol XOxaVenroo7), p. 220: 

1908 

DaccetTt, F.S. Capture of the American Goshawk and Harris’s Sparrow near 
Chicago, Ill. The Auk, Vol. XXV, 1908, p. 82. 

Gross, A. O. Swainson’s Warbler (Helinaia swainsont). The Auk, Vol. XXV, 
WOOS wD ae22)5¢ 

Warp, H. L. Occurrence of a Dovekie at Port Washington, Wisconsin. The 
Auk, Vol. XXV, 1908, p. 215. 

Wynman,L.E. The Prairie Warbler near Chicago. The Auk, Vol. XXV, 1908, 
p. 87 
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f®gialitis meloda circumcincta.. 
Aigialitis semipalmata......... 
RMTAIbIS VOCIEeTa. 4.5 4... eee 
eRMRREICO Ss OTA. 2c Ban wo His 
RIAA Se ona) eee As 
PICelArIS PMGSMICeUS...4.0-5+-- 


Agelaius phoeniceus arctolegus.. 


PROMROVPMIUA, eee ee 
Aimophila estivalis bachmani1. 
PUREE REE Sy el coo srsyaiinseclane a! Sus c8 
PMIESEES POISE «29550 De cone se! alias 
PMN RECUR a Nise cek oe OER Dyes ter 
A IDI IaE Ie IE eae near ey eee 
[A 21) CCH Ee ee Se cone nari ie 
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Ammodramus caudacutus nel- 
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Ammodramus sandwichensis 
SEI HEA I epee ea es en ee 


Ammodramus savannarum pas- 
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Pempelc CeGrOrum..4..:.....:- 
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Anas.. 

Anas americana. Re eal 
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ATIAS Stree pera eae mcrae See 
JONNY GIG eas ast ait tony rome micro pare 
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Amihninivayt serene here 
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ANE MIS FOSMSMDYENOMEOIS., 65508005 + 
MME MBI TGUOVESOSMS, 2 asanone0nc 
JANG GFAMOLSIHONTUBLSS Gis) oracle capotae 6a eo 6 
Antrostomus carolinensis 
Antrostomus vociferus......... 
ENOIOUGUAIGES Ie a ae cutee db a NA es eS 616 
NGA ee are See wpe ee een se tener 
Aquila chrysactosse-s.- 4. oon: 
AranTITG Bee cents ike, Dee ee 
INGATMUISEY ccc sci er eae eee 
JNTBwAAOIS ASNT oo gacacadead 
JNiehamhbley WaOeMiUIS, oon nodnoodnt 
AtrchiibtnteOne ten ieee rereet: 
Archibuteo ferrugineus........ 
Archibuteo lagopus 
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Axdetta neoxena’..!....... 4+: 
Arenaria 
Arenaria interpres. . ye 
Arenaria interpres morinella ... 
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Arquatella maritima........... 
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ASiO ACCUDITMINUGs, co... 2 51 bu ses 488: [ SBCRNGAs 15.5 alee: ce ae ee ee 
Asio flammeus... scusededer , 460° |, ptanta-Derniclan, cee soso 
ABO WHEGHIBUB. 65s ee) ish es 486 | Branta bernicla glaucogastra.. . 
ASTTAVAIMUSM a csenh sWreuanies os 57” | Branta canademsis; as .marry aes 
Astragalinus fristis............ 577 | Branta canadensis hutchinsii.... 
ASIDE Serccctep amiss a cee om cheese 458 | Branta canadensis minima..... 
AStur atricapilus.:s.. os cas sss 458: | Broadbill (Ditck) sa. eee 
Asturatticapiulus striatulus.:... “460 | Bubo..d504 6s ee see 
ASUGUI ES epee aiat ees Gt aie aria siis 9 469°)!" Bubo virginvanius?) owen 
PSturina, plaeiabas. st. <0 a. a6 we 469 | Bubo virginianus pallescens.... 
ACU VOTO cars ierare’ ses vars seated ince 280 | Bubo virginianus subarcticus... 
PNT S clad ner MMH orel 5 ielsv's gree bilo, oo 279 | Bunting, Black-throated.. P 
PVOCC Uy AUMICTICADs 0:6 «si 6's stihey 2029 | VBinitin Simcoe ey neneere 
FA VOCCUS fH aieractun ain < a.r i vere Ohle 3925) Buntine we aimed... 
Aythya affinis.............0... 334 |) Bunting Snow ,.sos ao een 
Avthyaramericana, ......2.... 3g2 | Butcher Bircdees. 28 reer ee 
RVC AROMATIC. AG. aa leaje ae Bn oe 23:6 | MStUbEO. serine sss tna ee 
Aythya marila nearctica........ 3233 | Buteo borealis. .cnc- > eee 
Aythya, wallisneria. ..... .. ..«' 333 | Buteo borealis\calurus).) aan 
Buteo borealis harlani......... 
B Buteo borealis kriderti......... 
Buteo latissimasi. acne 
BeUlOphS sce ot os cs se Ce res 6o7 | Buteo lineatusia.....% anne 
Beolopmis bicolor... ......--.: BO7 | Buteo platyptertsy a. one 
Baldpate.(Duck).............. 324 | Bilteo swaimsonie 42 en eee 
Bald Brant. .2....0s..-+-+5.4 340 | Biteomimmet. acne ene een 
[Behan crstal ear eee ear te 4azr8| Batorides 1... cee woo 
Bartramia longicauda......... 418 | Butorides virescens: ...> 7) ase 
REGU lea os ate sis)e hs sss ghana 25 | Butter-ball (Duck)... ae 
BirdsrO bee Te yay at emesis Se = 448 | Butter-bill Coot.=) i... 7c 
BUCcerMeAIMeGLCAM.\.0 .). «ssl =e 363) | Bugzard, Durkey 2. ae 
Bittesn, Cory s Least.:...5.1.0. 365 
HEE Mn UCAS U sia ccs snc.c + xc Ont ees 364 CG 
IEWRCUGIN OS os oh Seamed eceenenS eee te 362 
Blackbird, Arctic Red-winged!« ‘ssom|) Galeamits) 2m erica) sine ee 
Blackbird, Brewer's. i... 5... «: 563.| Calcarius lappomicus..:.. 705-8 
Blackbird, Red-winged........ Biss Cae hy ae ae 
Bilaclcbind sty: ao ee oe 562 | Calico-back.. 
Blackbird, Yellow-headed...... 554 | Calidris. BAO het es Ec 
Bilacisloird Savy. ts. bec ete ae 550 Calidris arenaria.............. 
Black-breast. . tees ceecse 426 || Calidmsleucophaar. a. ee 
Blackhead (Duck). Menor eaara 333) |sCantpepiuiltis ta ee eee 
Eig@ebmisC(Duck)n 2 o2s.5. 22. 333, 334 | Campephilus principalis........ 
Bne Gina ene oe ic. fled Say 714 | Canaehites..8:2 ane. «20 cee 
Bigebird, Mountain... ... 3.6 4... 715 | Canachites canadensis canace... 
TBST OV RGIS cee ae ee 705, 714..|| \Capsrumnalliod 2s to's a eos 
50) SO kb mikes eas elon renee oar 552. |- Caprimulside.. 2 ain 5 ea eeee 
Bob-white. a32 | J€ardiwalee.. = vane 
Bombycilla. . Suese yes, aq. | \Candimallichyr ac chases oe 
Bombycilla cedrorum.......... 625 | Cardinals cardinalis...-.. 23.2 
Bombycilla garrula. ... 0.22. . 624 | (Canpodacsinas. oa ecmie kere 
Bombycilltdies 27 ie cha cates 624 | Carpodacus purpureus......... 
ET TIE TR ca ati le Bis on ar 436. | Cent bytarcl See eee ee 
Botasa: umbelltss............. 436 | Cathanictameee = eee eee 
Bonasa umbellus togata....... 437 | Catharistavatrata: Sosqgon Aeneas 
RA Siecle Tet I cee eB Cotas acto hc) siely ae 363 | Catharistagumubu 225s ee 
SO FERGSR OSS ie a a eR Te 363. | Cathartesyenee tae 
Botaurus lentiginosus.......... 363 | Cathartes aura septentrionalis. . 
Bata hp eee ened ee iad Pos pc tte 350,353. || Catharticleetmaet1o secret renee 
Branly val het ayer oe. tosh s eins ber es 349 | Catoptrophonts.. mnt a. aemmee 
ire Tt mio liter nyt oes. eae be 349 | Catoptrophorus semipalmatus. . 
Brant, IW EGE nc: + pe ene 347, 348 | Catoptrophorus semipalmatus 
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Centurus carolinus. yeh Bs peta ae 
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Certhia familiaris americana.... 
Gentine vata ae. eae ne ae 
SEY LS eR OE RR athe). Se 
Beryle-aleyon. i... 4. 5 = Laeaoreees 
Ghashutaicn v< sehen eee 
Whcetira pelagica.... eee = 5m 
ines Haan 3c or ee ee 


Charadrius squatarola......... 
Gieritotiettan.: 6.6.66. onc: - 


Chaulelasmus streperus......... 
Chelidon erythrogastra........ 
MME 2 2c5,. US cw eee AES. Lig bee 


Chen hyperborea. . A earsae 
Chen hyperborea niv ivalis....... 
Shoe ee eae cieeericrea. 


Chickadee, Long-tailed... ... 2% 
PeMMESCES.. 05 «ain wie yvaulin cre Saws 
RIES CEG: er cxis nie ea eo eta 
Chondestes grammacus........ 
MRICS, 2 fig re wd vlan see 
Chordeiles virginianus......... 
Chordeiles virginianus henryi... 
Chordeiles virginianus sennetti.. 


Cistothorus....... Sein 
Cistothorus palustris. op SS 
Gistothorus stellaris........... 
MOU brat DuOeS@e ace lls 2 ciiceleen « « 
ie oe 
Clangula clangula americana... 


eiianoila bhyemalis......2.. 0+ 0s 
Clanomlaaslandica....2.5..2%5% 


WittereolayTEPATla sce ve os 
Coccothraustes vespertinus..... 
“URES ES ee ere 
RIP OV OUI se ee lee cee tues 
“SEN Se ee oe 
Woccyzus americanus.......... 
Coccyzus erythropthalmus...... 
MORN ES) vas n, Sik icie civ lowers sisie ee 2 
Colaptes auratus luteus........ 
MB UMTS EM es ors cic. ce sane ons eum o> 
BaMmesmrcimianus. 1.60. . 6.6: 
Coallluiiam ofa. ie 5 One ana ae ne 
@olemaainidlae wee «lao. 5 oe foe 
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Colaba aati oy eee 275 
Wolymibidae. wh: oi. ec wrens ors tree 205 
Colymibuse sy. 3.279)5 hee ae 276 
Colymbus, sunitus.\.25.7. ie oe Ppa 
Colymibias holbcelliit eee 276 
Colymbus nigricollis californicus. 277 
CompsoumMly PISAi6:. Hake oo cmeee ee 647 
Compsothlypis americana...... 647 
Compsothlypis americana rama-. 

ATES eee ee alas cue shee coats 647 
Contopusiborealish. 352... en 534 
Contopus richardsonii.......... 535 
ComtOpusmvirenss te. sss. atlag ays 55 
Conmtunopsiseeemecas sels Sear ee 501 
Conuropsis carolinensis......... 501 
Conurus carolinensis...2. 2.524: 501 
Coot aAimenicanheern ere 387 
Coot (seesDucks)) 2. sues sch ees 343 
Coot, White-winged (Duck) .... 344 
CoGtSwa sneaker seal oe 379, 380 
Cormorant, Double-crested..... 309 
Gormorant  hlordarsy-mase +e 310 
Cormorant. Mexican. -4706 Rien 
Cormorants yaasacetiec se ee 307, 308 
Comvidzesx emi. shies coe see 542 
Gonvinasy nies sehr nee slots in ee 546 
Convusigns so. ie Mas eos Shee 5406 
Comtsvanienicantss pre ene 548 
Corvus brachyrhynchos........ 548 
Corvus corax principaliss...+.4. | 5406 
Corvusicorax Sintiatuses. 40047 547 
COtumnlCops..taucades accdsseie ee 384 
Coturnicops noveboracensis..... 384 
Copmmnicultts ya ae occ 585 
Coturniculus henslowil......... 586 
Coturniculus leconteii.......... 586 
Coturniculus savannarum aus- 

Grass cst cveseen a ch--ee eee eho ae 585 
Coturlans: jock eck see ee 379 
Cowlbird \a5 cede: ois eer ee 552 
Cranes Wittle Brownlee ere BG 
Crane sand nullity rire 377 
Crane Wihoopingeeereria eee 376 
Cranesc2ee Rates sernemrrer ere B53 
CreciSCusned. > aera 385 
Creciscus jamaicensis,.......... 385 
Creeper, Black & White (see 

Wiarblen)y us. cement: etn oeucrals 638 
Creeper, Brownlee cee eo 693 
Créeperse eyesore seco = aaa 693 
Crossbill-y American... asses 571 
Crossbillyainedey sii Sh ciate et 571 
Crossbill, White-winged........ 572 
CrossbillSeeG act. aere.. oc eerie G 565 
CroweeAmienicane-b a5 oe ee 548 
Crow arrionn «acceso. ee: 449 
C&OWSH a aAe ee rantie eS Danses 542 
Crow_blaekbindaemme ss a-\eracnet 564 
Crymophilus fulicarius......... 390 
Cuckoo; Black-pilledt a... ar 505 
Cuckoo, Yellow-billed. soa SOL 
Cuckoosmereeier FAs e Saree Ve FO" 


Cuckoos, Ametican............ 504 
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CH GUIL. cca emacs he Claes 
Cuculide. . Aah. TS 
Curlew, Eskimo eet scsmind hat ees 
Gurlew, PUudsomian...... 0.65 
Curlew, A EROS s thie, 2 totes pons sa ato ee 
Curlew, Long-billed.\........... 
ESV ORIOCHORAG sw nehait scat is eniias' a 
Cyanocitta cristata... 1.66. ee 
Cy omimee sce fctremaie nis , nein iar stnts 
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LUD Fa Pg tre ro 
WeinletraGitta-<ie 2 ec-.cens A ee 
TELS cep As gh ie ere ne, eee ee 
Dendragapus canadensis....... 
[Prive hn enter ee tenis ee Nene Me prmeynit 
DendTrowea. GStrva,. ... sac ca swe 
Dendroica blackburniz........ 
Dendroica cerulescens......... 
Dendroica castanea:........... 
Dendroica cerulea............. 
Dendroica coronata............ 
Dendrorea, discolor. ... =... .a+.< 
Dendroica dominica albilora.... 
Dendroicavartlandit...... 2... 
Dendroicaamaculosa........-.. 
Dendroica; magnolia... 2... 
Dendroica palmarum.......... 
Dendroica pensylvanica........ 
Wendrovea, Strata... «2 of. sess. 
Wendroiea tigtina...... 665.6 
Wendroicasvi@orsits. wd...- $4). 3: 
Dendtoiearwirens: .. 2... a. at.6 
Wichromanassam.a ser = ous 
Dichromanassa rufescens....... 
DICE GISSEleeie Seite ere eae ene 
ID reyes ga G0 1c: |S eA aoe eee 
ID) Sys Cy er ree 
Dolichonyx.. : ae eR es 
Dolichonyx oryzivorus Fy ea 
Werte StH aso ose kee dams ee ac 
Dover Mouraing ss. casts 6.2 6 
IDO Gls Oe Se ee Seer 
Waowitcheraasee = Shc aotes ee clk 
Dowitcher, Long-billed........ - 
Dryobates. . ; : 
Dryobates pubescens ‘medianus. 
Dryobates villosus. . ‘ 
Dryobates villosus leucomelas.. . 
Duck, American Hider......... 
Duck, American Golden-eye.... 
Duck, American Scoter........ 
Duck, Barrow’s Golden-eye..... 
freee lacleseeitrs, n't oe 
Darck Buttle-headi.... J..2 2. 
Mack, Canvas-hback |. a0..06%. 4 
tick yw Creelkowe sc cos oa eae 
Duck, Dusky Mallard (see Black 

DATE) ee omens eb eater ere caer 
Dick Gacwalliseoc . «nee 
Diack: Gray: « sic: wees eee 
Druck Harlequins.) -)- elena 
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Duck: Kang Hider. een sen 
Dtucle, Lesser Scapa. seine 
Duck; Lone-tavledivey. civics 
Duck, Mallard: * 4; ee homes ees 
Duck, Masked 4... sane esae 
Duck; Old Sqiiaw a. ais eee 
Duck, Pheasant: ) oie. a s-rees 
Dirék. Pintalese 2.2, eee cee 
Duck, Redhead's..3. 4)... 
Duck, Red-legged Black....... 
Duck, Ring-necked. ........70. 
DUC RAG Gy nc se eee 
Duck), SCAU en .ss ete ens 
Duck; Seri SGOter. .... cee 
Duck, Shovellers..... 35 5.4 see 
Direk,Stimamierin ess, env) arenes 
Ditck; Velvete..ce.. o. ee 
Duck, White-winged Scoter..... 
Duck, (Wadeeon) Ren. eae 
Duck: Wiood.o2 6.21. 1 eee 


Ducks, River and Pond........ 
Ducks, Sea 
Dumetella..-t 3c eo te eee 
Dumetella carolinensis......... 


Bagle; Bald’... 1:2) - crc ee 
Eagle, Golden... 42:1... -; ee 
Bales. vc sack hae ee 
EiCTOPISUES)..2,¢ 1) 2 see 
Ectopistes migratorius......... 
Beret, Amercaniyyc.c'..00. eee 
Foret, Reddish 3ic5...0a. 22> ee 


Egretta candidissima.......... 
MlanGres.. .4 0. Seer eee 
Blanoides forticatus-- eee 


Enipidonax...- > nike see Mee 
Empidonax flaviventris........ 
Empidonax minimus.......... 
Bmpidonax traillite. 72h 
Empidonax traillii alnorum..... 
Empidonax virescens.......:.. 
Breunetesiar..% s-nne 2 e-te ee eae 
Breanetes maunri.. sete pee eee 
Ereunetes occidentalis......... 
Breunetes pusillus. 39. sai 
Brionettan. co. oes eee chee ene ee 
risMmatumal nc «22 (ces cancels ape eee 
Erismatura jamaicensis........ 
Brsmatunapeubidaser.. s.r eae 
Buphacus<:4--e eer ere eee 
Euphagus carolimus,...7is-< 
Euphagus cyanocephalus....... 


Palco columbantuster cee soe 
Falco columbarius richardsonii . 


HNalegrmniexicanusess. = see 
Falco peregrinus anatum....... 
Haleomusticolus. 3040: sae 
alco Sparvenas:< .0i.o2<cs 2 
Haleon, Pereerine. si... 0255.0 
Raleons "Prairies. 20.0 o2 eee 


Panen, Purple..; >. ak. ater sset 
F inches 5 omen SO, ee ea, 2 


prciiicla \Caerilertiyde. i. 12 Sie inekara a, s 
Bivyeatcher, Acadian: . 020. 4... 
iveatcher; Alder. ...:2t225. 4 
Flycatcher, Crested. . eee: 
Flycatcher, Green- crested...... 
iy catcher; Least. .00.. 2... 
Flycatcher, Olive-sided......... 
ieyeatcher, Phesbe*?s...-0..4.28 
Flycatcher, Say’s Pheebe....... 
Flycatcher, Scissor-tailed....... 
Flycatcher, Traill’s 
Flycatcher, Yellow-bellied ..... 
Flycatchers. . ae o> 
_ OSE eee oe, ree nie 
Beeata anil. 3. Seo... 
MAILE 66-025 2 no Bate ace Sy STS OE 
Frigate Bird (see Man-of-war 
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EIR .o . sow ato s 
HPMRECCP RAO rs, foe oye eee 


taal (Ouch )\in. 2 ose nse ee 
Galeoscoptes carolinensis....... 
Saligaceous Birds.......:..... 
Ua LIN aa Sa SNe See iil ene 


Gralinaco. delicata............. 
1 
Salita galeata .....:...05.. 
eaiinme, Miotida,.25..2..%.. 
Peale, PuEples ess ek es 


Besiitaules 25... <2 -25.25.<. 3795 
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Geothilypis formosa... 1. 62 ees 668 
Geothlypis philadelphia........ 670 
Geothivpis truchas.:o0ssci62 5 eae 671 


Geothlypis trichas brachidactyla 672 


Glaucionetta clangula ameri- 

COTMAMEAe yey chet cies. caer lee on toe 336 
Glaucionetta islandica......... 337 
(GLE 6 > Ones eye 5 hci enn ea nero 491 
Glace aEadiouse 2). 2c s4s een 493 
Glaux funerea richardsoni...... 491 
Gnatcatcher, Blue-gray........ 704 
Gnancatchersearn m1 oe sites 702, 704 
(ROAESHOREES ar Meteo os. eter 521 
Godwit. Euudsoniam.. 92. .20525 - 411 
Godiwit. Marbled 555.225.0266 410 
Gogele-nosel (Duels) 25 22. auc 345 
Goldfinch yAmertcann= 4.44008: 577 
Goose, American White-fronted 350 
Goose BU ese meee 1 sakes hint 349 
Goose Brant- 7 75t-oo0. rote 353 
GoasexCackianig ite cuss, a 352 
Goose: Canadaves i... see ce 351 
Goose, Greater Snow.......... 348 
Goose; Eutchinic=. 5.5.5.1). 352 
Goose, Lesser saci. 2.0. neo os. 347 
Goose, ¥ ellow-lessed, 25 2.3m we 350 
Goshawic, American. <2 .:.5.-% - 458 
Goshawk, Mexican... %occ0i sat 409 
Goshawk, Western............ 460 
GracklesBrouzediys= ss. sae 564 
(Grass-bind. sty oe ecient ee 403 
ExLASs-SAEpe. Saeed Teen woe eis 403 
Grebe, American Eated..:..... 27 
Grebe, -Holbeell’s. 2 32.2024 ates 276 
Grebe) Lonnedin. sa ann eee 277 
Grebe, Pred=pilledi a.) tora 278 
Grebe; Western: ..0 4-25.05 sei 276 
GEES 25 shar tele teres eto eased 275 
Grosbeak: JBlue cw fete ae ea 610 
Grosbeak, Cardinal... 2c ns 608 
Grosbeak, Evening? 0.n..0e0 5.% < 566 
Grosbealc Eimemeirrsscs rier 568 
Grosbeak, Rose-breasted....... 609 
Grouse cig aera ee 432, 435 
Grouse: Canada". 6 3.a7 cea: 435 
Grouse, Canadian Ruffed....... 437 
Grouse; Pinnatedies 5 etc 439 
Grouse, Prairie Sharp-tailed.... 441 
Grouse, ites os) Sas 436 
Grouse Sprisees ti oe4 ss onset 435 
Gries eee aera ie cine een 375 
Gra ee ech icgite oes A 375 
Garis Meagan te oe cit eons eh 376 
Grus amenicama i... sn. yee. 376 
Girsieahadeasis\ ams 26 o42 ohare Bury 
Grisiniemicaia acy =o rears. sketeeds Bur 
Gidata, Roe eects es oe meN 359 
Gusarandl pape oo eo Fo 359 
Guillemot (see Murre).......... 281 
Guitacarenen gre oo... eee 610 
Guiraca ‘enn ulea, 25.45. Pee 610 
Gull, Boaapatte ses. os. s6 se 296 
intl; Tran Secs... 5 hie 295 
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Girl (Glaucous: in. anc panera 290 
Gull, Great Black-backed...... 291 
Aral); CEL OSTUTIS Sica ite Meare wise mt ets 291 
Grill [eelandys sent. sercesue we 290 
Gull Rattiwake toys. t5 sae 289 
Gull, Laughing...... Reet 8 204 
Gt Rein cot eclioner is pre sieves tens 292 
Gell, Sabimerstick wna so, arias s a0 
ARTIS: viet acts MeN nut LAie west eretehe sy ie ' 288 
Gyrtalcon, Grey ins cus Sa gscs aS 
H 
Pre laeMUGOVIGIAMIA weiice ces a as 609 
LED URICS SFC CaN is er eR irs a 474 
Haliwetus leucocephalus....... 474 
Harelda.. Nae ants) SIO 
Harelda hy BRIA s -. sais skate 340 
Harporhynchus rufus ......... 683 
Hawk, American Rough- ceSet 471 
Hawk, American Sparrow. . 481 
Hawk, Broad-winged.......... 467 
Hawk, PRI OET S, . On cw cele 457 
IpleRiAlee ID) cfel eee aie chee bce 1 oicr 478 
Hawk, Ferruginous Rough-legged 
Sa SE Se OER TC MeL Ie fie" 469 
Hawk, Fish. . Sil ne oy) ee OS 
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COUNTIES OF ILLINOIS AND WISCONSIN 


ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED 
ILLINOIS COUNTIES 


Adams. 40 | Ford. 26 | Livingston. 27 | Randolph. 83 
Alexander. 102 | Franklin. 85 | Logan. 46 | Richland. 76 
Bond. 68 | Fulton. 34| McDonough. 37] Rock Island. 15 
Boone. 4| Gallatin. 92 | McHenry. 5| St. Clair. 81 
Brown. 2 | Greene. 63 | McLean. 28 | Saline. 93 
Bureau. 18 | Grundy. 22 | Macon. 56 | Sangamon. 57 
Calhoun. 62 | Hamilton. g1 | Macoupin. 65 | Schuyler. 4I 
Carroll. 13 | Hancock. 39 | Madison. 7 | Scott. 60 
Cass. 43 | Hardin. 99 | Marion. 78 | Shelby. 55 
Champaign. 49 | Henderson. 38 | Marshall. 30] Stark. a0 
Christian. 58 | Henry. 17 | Mason. 44| Stephenson. 2 
Clark. 73 | Iroquois. 25 | Massac. 100 | Tazewell. 7 
Clay. 77 | Jackson. 95 | Menard. 45 | Union. 96 
Clinton. 79 | Jasper. 71 | Mercer. 16| Vermilion. 50 
Coles. 53 | Jefferson. 86 | Monroe. . 82| Wabash. 89 
Cook. 7 | Jersey. 64 | Montgomery. 66] Warren. 36 
Crawford. 74 | Jo Daviess. 1 | Morgan. 59| Washington. 80 
Cumberland. 72 | Johnson. 97 | Moultrie. 54| Wayne. 87 
Dekalb. 10 | Kane. 9 | Ogle. 11 | White. go 
Dewitt. 47 | Kankakee. 24 | Peoria. 32| Whiteside. 14 
Douglas. 52 | Kendall. 21 | Perry. 84] Will. ay 4 
DuPage. 8 | Knox. 30 | Piatt 48| Williamson. 94 A 
Edgar. 51 | Lake. 6 | Pike. 61 | Winnebago. 3 
Edwards. 88 | La Salle. 20 | Pope. 98 | Woodford. 29 
Effingham. 70 | Lawrence. 75 | Pulaski. IOI 

Fayette. 69 | Lee. 12 | Putnam. 19 

WISCONSIN COUNTIES 

Adams. 43|Eau Claire. 32 Manitowoc. 50] St. Croix. 35 
Apostle Isls. 7 | Florence. t Marathon. 27 | Sauk. 56 
(See Ashland Co.) | Fond du Lac. 47 Marinette. 20 | Sawyer. 12 
Ashland. 7 | Forest. 2 Marcuette. 45 | Shawano. 25 
Barron. 14 | Gates. 15 Milwaukee. 65] Sheboygan. 51 
Bayfield. 8 | Grant. 60 Monroe. 41 | Taylor. 16 . 
Brown. 23 | Green. 70 Oconto. 19| Trempealeau. 38 
Buffalo. 37 |Green Lake. 46 Oneida. 4} Vernon. 58 
Burnett. 10 | Iowa. 61 Outagamie. 24| Vilas. & 
Calumet. 49 | Iron. 6 Ozaukee. 52] Walworth. 68 
Chippewa. 31 | Jackson. 39 Pepin. 34| Washburn. Tak 
Clark. 30 | Jefferson. 63, “Pierce: 36| Washington. 53 
Columbia. 55 | Juneau. 42 Polk. 13 | Waukesha. 64 
Crawford. 59 | Kenosha. 67 | Portage. 28} Waupaca. 26 
Dane. 62 | Kewaunee. 22h, Ierice: 5 | Waushara. 44 
Dodge. 54 | La Crosse. 40 | Racine. 66| Winnebago. 48 
Door. 21 | Lafayette. 71 | Richland. 57| Wood. 29 
Douglas. 9 | Langlade. 18 | Rock. 69 

Dunn. 33 | Lincoln. 17 ' Rusk. 5 
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89. Wabash. 
ILLINOIS 90. White 
COUNTIES. 91. Hamilton. 
92. Gallati 
1. Jo Daviess. ae 
2. Stevenson. 94. Williamson, 
S. Winnebago. 95. Jackson. 
ES 96. Union 
5. McHenry- 97. Johnson. 
6. Lake. 98. Pope. 
(eee 99. Hardin. 
5. DuPage. 100. Massac. 
ae 101, Pulaski. 
: ‘ 102, Alexander. 
11. Ogle. 
12. Lee. 
13. Carroll. WISCONSIN 
14. Whiteside COUNTIES. 
15. Rock Island 
18. Mercer. 1, Florence. 
17. Henry. 2. Forest 
18. Bureau. 3. Vilas. 
19. Putnam. 4. Oneida 
20. La Salle. 5. Price. 
21. Kendall. 8. Iron. 
22. Grundy. 7. Ashland. 
23. Will. (ine. Apostle Isls.) 
24. Kankakee. & Bayfield. 
25. Iroquois. 9. Douglas. 
26. Ford. 10, Burnett. 
7. Livington. 11, Washburn. 
28. McLean. 12, Sawyer. 
28. Woodford. 13. Polk. 
30. Marshall. 14. Barron. 
$1. Stark. 15, Rusk or Gates. 
32.Peoria. § | ———-—-— 16. Taylor. 
33. Tazewell. 17, Lincoln. 
34. Fulton. 18. Langlade. 
35. Knox. 19. Oconto. 
86. Warren. 20, Marinette. 
$7. McDonough. 21. Door. 
88. Henderson. (inc. islands). 
89. Hancock. 22. Kewaunee. 
40. Adams. 23. Brown. 
41. Schuyler. 24. Outagamie. 
42. Brown. 26. Shawano. 
43. Cass. 26. ‘Waupaca. 
44, Mason. 27. Marathon. 
45, Menard. -_—_—_ - =e -- - 28, Rortage. 
46. Logan. 20. Wood. 
47. Dewitt. 30. Clarke 
48. Piatt. 31. Chippewa. 
49. Champaign $2, Eau Claire. 
00. Vermilion 33. Dunn. 
SI, Edgar. 34. Pepin. 
52. Douglas. 35. St. Croix. 
53. Coles. 36. Pierce 
54. Moultrie. 37. Buffalo. 
55. Shelby. 88. Trempealeau. 
56. Macon. 39. Jackson 
57. Sangamon 40, La Crosse. 
58. Christian. 41. Monroe. 
59. Morgan. 42. Juneau. 
60. Scott. 43. Adams. 
61. Pike 44. Waushara. 
62. Calhoun. 43. Marquette. 
63. Greene. 48. Green Lake. 
64. Jersey. 47. Fond du Lag. 
65. Macoupin. 48. Winnebago. 
66. Montgomery 49. Calumet 
7. Madison. »). Manitowoc. 
68. Bond. 51. Sheboygan. 
69. Fayette. 52. Ozaukee 
70. Effingham. 53. Washington. 
71. Jasper. 54. Dodge. 
72. Cumberland 55. Columbia 
73. Clark. 58. Sauk. 
74. Crawford 57. Richland. 
75. Lawrence 58. Vernon 
78. Richland 59. Crawford. 
7. Clay. 60. Grant. 
78. Marion 61. lowa 
79. Clinton. 82. Dane. 
80. Washington 63. Jefferson. 
81. St. Clair 64. Waukesha. 
82. Monroe 65. Wilwaukee. 
83. Randolph. 86. Racine. 
84. Perry. 67. Kenosha. 
85. Franklin. 63. Walworth. 
86. Jefferson. 89. Rock. 
87. Wayne. 70. Green. 
88. Edwards 


71. Lafayette. 
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